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I E Abbe Boileau, the Pe of the Hi n 
Flogellantium, was elder brother to the cele- | 
brated Poet of that name. He filled, ſeveral years, 
the place of Dean of the Metropolitan Church of Sens, 
and was thence” promoted to the office of one of the 
Canons of the Holy Chapel, in Paris, which is looked 

upon as a great dignity among the French Clergy. 
While he was in that Office, about” the year 1700, 
he wrote, among other Books, that which is the ſub- 
jet of this Work. This Book, in which the public ex- 
pected, from the title of it, to find an Hiſtory of the 
particulates, Sect 325 Hereticks called Flagellants, only 
2 2 2 . contained 


"i The title of the Book is Hiforia Flogellantiam, de retto & 


Perverſo flagrorum uſu apud Chriftianos. 12mo. Pariſiis, apud 
J. ER MDCC. Apa 


2 rn 4 
contained an aggregation of facts and quotations on the 
ſubje& of ſelf-diſciplines and flagellations in general 
among Chriſtians (which, if the Book had been well 
done, would have been no leſs intereſting\, and a mix- 
ture of alternate commendation, and blame, of that 
practice. 
The Theologians of that time, An took of- 
| fence at the Book. They judged that the Author had 
been guilty in it, of ſeveral heretical aſſertions, for 
inſtance in ſaying, as he does in two or three places, 
that Jeſus Chriſt had ſailed flagellation againſt his 
will; and they particularly blamed the cenſures which, 
p66 his commendations of it, he had paſſed upon a 
practice which ſo many Saints had adopted, ſo many 
Pontiffs and Biſhops had adviſed, and ſo * Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Writers had commended, | 


In the ſecond place, they objected to ſeveral fads 
which the Author had inſerted in his Bock, as well as 

to the ſingular freedom of expreſſion he had ſometimes 
indulged; and they ſaid that ſuch facts, and ſuch man- 
ner of expreſſion, ought not to be met with in a Book 
written by a good Chriſtian, and much leſs by a Dean 
of the eee of Sens, a Canon of the 


Holy 
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Holy Chapel, and in ſhort by a Man inveſted wich a 

great dignity in the Church; . 
they were perhaps right. - 

Amano ations tutti e 
Jeſuits of Trevoux; the then conductors of a periodical 
Review, called the Journal de Trevoux. The Poet 
Boileau, taking the part of his Brother, anſwered their 
criticiſms by the following epigram. 


Nen, le livre des Flagellans 
Na jamais condamne, res 
Ces rigidites ſalutaires  _ 
Que pour ravir le Ciel, \ſaintement in 
| Is Exercent ſur leurs corps tant de Chretiens ouſter. 
I! blame ſeulement cet abus odieu © 


| D'ttaler & doffrir aux yeux © 

Ce que leur doit toljours cacher la bienſeance, 

Et combat vivement la fauſſe pitte, FOO 
Qui, ſous couleur d cteindre en nous la volupte, 
Par L auſterito meme & par la 1 

Sait allumer le feu de Ia lubricite.” 


The = opportunity I had to ſce the Abbe Boileau' s 
| Book, | 
* Our Author, Jar Bag Was rather, angular ir in the choice of his 8 


ſubjects, had written another Treatiſe De tactibus impudicis Pro- | 
Bibendit, and another on the dreſs of Clergymen, wherein he at- 


tempted to prove that they might as well wear it ſhort as Jong: 


Book, which is pretty ſcarce, but which I knew from 


the above epigram and other books that mention it, 
was about ten years ago, in a Town of Italy, where 
it was ſhewn to me, by a Quaker, an Engliſhman, who 
lived there; not a Quaker, however, of the common 
ſort, that is, a ſcrupulous obſerver of the duties pre- 
ſcribed by his Sect; for he wore laced coats, and 51 
admirably well on the flute. 


Having ſince lighted again on a copy 4 the Ped 


book, I judged that its ſingularity, and the nature of the 


facts it contains, rendered it worthy to be laid before the 


public; and I had the thought of dreſſing it in'vul- 


gar language with the leſs reluctance, as, conformably to 
the confeſſion I have made in the title page, I have not 
the honour to be a Doctor of the Sorbonne. However, 
I found upon a more. attentive examination of the 
Book, that the obſcurity and want of meaning of that 


part of it which properly belongs to the Author, who 


ſeems to have been as defective in point of clearneſs of 
head as his Brother the Poet was remarkable for that 
qualification, rendered a tranſlation impracticable. 
The ſingular contradiction, for inſtance, between 
moſt of the concluſions our Author draws from the 


facts he relates, and the facts themſelves, is (when it is 


poſſible 


P R E FA ER. 3 
poſſible to aſcertain the. meaning of ſuch concluſions) 
really matter of ſurpriſe. The Critics of our Author, 
who were ſenſible of this inconſiſtency, had derived 


comfort from it, and hoped that the Book would pro- 


pagate but little hereſy, fince hardly any body could 
underſtand it. However, this very manner in which 
our Author has compoſed his Work, wherein he con- 
tradicts not only the facts he relates, but even his on | 
aſſertions, ſometimes two or three times in the fame - 
page, leads us to the diſcovery of his real defign/in 
writing it, and clears him from having entertained any 
views of an heretical or dangerous nature,” He „ 
propoſed, it appear, to compile together facts and 
quotations which amuſed him, and which he thought 
would alſo amuſe the Publie; and he terminated them 
(or ſometimes only ſtrings of them) with ſeeming con- 
cluſions and random affertions, in order to make the 
reader judge that he had a . 
defign, in making his compilation. * 
Another cauſe of ſurpriſe in our n $ Book, 
the prodigious incoherency of the facts 8 
bas linked together. But in this xeſpect, like wiſe, we 
N after a — were 
|  -  perfely 
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perfectly harmleſs, and that this ſingularity was not 
owing to any deſign of his own, as might at firſt ſight 

be imagined, but only to the manner in which he pro- 
ceeded in his work. His practice was, it appears, 
to lay down, at the ſame time, upon the paper, all 
the facts to his liking he found related in the produc- 
tions of the ſame Author; and at other times alſo, he 
introduced together all the ſtories and quotations the 
diſcovery of which he had made in the courſe of the 
ſame morning. 

A Tranſlation of a Book thus made, was 0 

as hath been above ſaid, impracticable. And as a 
number of the facts and quotations it contains are in- 
tereſting, either in themſelves, or on account of the 
Authors from whom they are extracted, I have at once 
enlarged my firſt plan, and thought of writing another 
Book with the materials contained in that of the Abbe 
Boileau. 167 3A 
With the facts and quotations, therefore, ſupplied 
by the Abbe Boileau's Book, I have undertaken to 


compoſe this Hiſtory of the Flagellants. With theſe 


materials, the quantity or number of which I deter- 
arte or ase I attempted to 


write 


CCC 
e ek ptopoſing to myſelf a taſkof much the Pe 
- fame nature with that kind of play which" ſometimes = 
| ſerves to amuſe companies of friends in winter evenings, | 


ia which ſets of words in appearance incompatible with ; 
one another, are propoſed, and are, without any of c. 
them being left out, or even diſplaced, to be made 
into ſome conſiſtent ſpeeches, 'by rhe help of interme- 
diate arguments. ts Hah as 1 f tried s 
| perform, without ſetting” -olid any of the facts a © 
| quotations from Authors, contained in the Abbe Boi. 
| leau's Book: only I have taken great liberty with re. 5 8 5 
| He's pliking and dif placing duch fats, as, Wien t 
| char mee, the an 5 ' this occaſion, Kg poi. 2 75 5, 
x 1 The work or problem, "of | therefore, 1 . 15 _ 
| propoſed'th ample, inlet of being dat which more 5. 5 
commonly occurs, and is expreſſed in "the following "9M 
\teems, eng arguments being give; "to find the 1 
« neceflary fabi to ſupport them,” was is, „ a-cer- 75 
* rain number of facts, pretty well authenticated, 3 
© ing given, to find the natural concluſions and in- „ 
ductions which they ſupply . Ti 
Us To this” paraphiraſe: thus mile en the dated 5 
e we 7 


% 
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preſerved of his book, viz. the ſubſtance of the iſt 
Chapter, and the titles of the ſecond and third, with 
part. of that of the fifth, which anſwers to the fixth of 
this Book, I have added an ample Commentary, in 
which I have introduced only ſuch fas as either me- 
mory, or other Authors, ſupplied me; ſo that the 
Abbe's Work, a twelves Book, printed on a very large 
type, has ſwelled into the majeſtic Quarto which is 
now laid before the Public. ee 
In compoſing this Quarto, two. different parts I 
have performed. In the Paraphraſe on the Abbe Boi- | 
leau's work, I have, keeping to the ſubject, and preſerv- 
ing as much I could the turn of my Author s book, ex- 
preſſed myſelf in that ſtile and manner, in which it was 
not unlikely a Doctor of the Sorbonne, an and a Dean 
of the Church of Sens, might have written: in the 3 
| Commentary, I have followed my own inclination, 
Conformably to that which is often practiſed on 
the Stage, where the ſame Player fills two differ- 
ent parts at the ſame time, by ſpeedily altering his 
dreſs, I have, in the preſent Work, acted in two differ- 
ent alternate capacities, as J changed { fides : in the 
text, I acted the part of a Doctor of the Sorbonne 3 and 
then, ; 


„ 


p R E F A C B. I 62 
iber quickly reſuming my former tation; repay 8 
and commented, in the Note, Many n the ny | 


had juſt faid in the Text. eee reed 


* views:in writing it. 


In the firſt place, 1 Needs n elt che Audis. 
tion of Poſterity. A Period will, ſooner or later, arrive, 


whimſical. . And. while che Men'of-thoſe ume vil 


overlook the defects of their on extravagant cuſtoms, | 
or perhaps even admire the rationality, of them, they 


vill reſuſe to believe that the practices of which 


Iyer? | 
y "4 4 ** F > 4x i 7 > * b 2 3 * ; 591 * C 
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Thus much for the manner in which I have ac- - 
compliſhed this Work. With reſpect to giving any pre- 
vious general delineation of it,” it is what I find ſome 
difficulty in doing; and which beſides I think would 
be uſeleſs, fince I ſuppoſe the Reader will only, as 
readers commonly do, peruſe this preface aſter he has _ 
2 che laſt. leaf of the bock: taking it therefore 
for granted that the Reader know, by this time, what 
the preſent performance is, en to g 1 an e ) 


at which the diſciplining and flagellating practices now. 
in uſe, and which have been ſo for ſo many centuries, 
will have been laid aſide, and ſucceeded by others equally 


accounts. LOS ORG were in ae amen | 


6 "PREFACE 

Mankind, and even matter of great moment among 
them. My deſign thereſore, was effectually to remove all 
their doubts in that reſpect, by handing down to them 
the flower and choice part of the facts and nn 
on the ſubject. 

This Book will likewiſe be e uſeful to the 
preſent age and it will in the firft place be ſo, the 
ſubject being conſidered in a moral light. The nume- 
rous caſes that are produced in this Book, of diſ- 
ciplines which offenders of all Claffes, Kings as well 
as others, have zealouſly inflicted upon themſelves, 
will ſupply a ſtriking proof of that deep. ſenſe of juſtice 
which exiſts in the breaſts of all Men; and the reader 
will from ſuch facts conclude, no doubt with plea- 
ſure, that even the offenders of the high rank we have 
juſt mentioned, notwithſtanding the ſtate by which they 
are ſurrounded, and the majeſtic countenance which 
clearly know that they are wrong, are inwardly con 
vinced that FOES W ae mares acts ad 
injuſtice. | | 

Being conſidered i in the Guo mana] light, this N 
will be uſeful to the preſent age, by the inſtances it 
gives of corrections by which different offences againſt 


ers in _ inventors of 
and Lampoons, dealers in Bon- mots, 


rann e e 4 
0 A ious paſtimes have, ay et vv ; 
boon followed, will naturally 2 do reels | 
of the Alguazil; introduced in es oh _ 


> . þ I * 42 3 1 this Book will | | 
| tions like "this, which | 1 EW! h | 
OED will be extremely apt to c 


n. ann perſon,” will iis, capa 


the nne enge e eee 
1 


for - inſtanee, who 

-of ſerviee. Thoſe, 85 

will d of ſome eee 175 
— . — 5 
nnn nays eve 5 : 


E F AC E. | 7 
Ka been — 
the peace f which will be the preventing of ff rote 1 
ee, Wits, for example, to en * N 
e that claſs, Writers of Satires, Epigrams, 


'' | Lo 4 ; ; . && . ; 
= PAs of their neighbours 3 f : N 
1 name of many an s 
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_ eroully forſaken by thoſe who had given them ſo many 


aſſurances of fidelity and eternal conſtancy, will find 
their misfortunes al leviated by reading the different in- 
ſtances and facts related in this book ; | they will take 
comfort from the thought, that What has already hap- 
pened may again happen, and cheer themſelves with 
the hope that flagellations will ſooner or later be the 2 
lot of the perſons who cauſe their uneaſineſs. 240789 

Being conſidered in a pbiloſophical light, this Work 
will be uſeſul to the preſent age, in the ſame manner 
as we have ſaid it would be to poſterity. T he preſent 
generation, at leaſt in this Iſland, will find in it proofs 
both of the reality of the ſingular practices which once 
prevailed in their own Country, and are ſtill in ſull 


force in many others, and of the. important light in 


which they have been conſidered by Mankind. They will 
meet with accounts of Biſhops, Cardinals, Popes and | 
Princes, who! have warmly commended or blamed fuch 
practices; and will not be diſpleaſed to be moreover 
acquainted with the debates of the learned on the ſame 
ſubje&, and with the honeſt; though oppolite .cndea- 
vouts, of a Cerebroſus, . Damn. a en * a 
A ·˙ nn ihr e 
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TO 


P R E F ACHE. 
To the Critical Reader this:Book"; will. likew: 
Fun by giving him an inſight into the manner of 
the debates and arguments, and into the turn of the 
erudition, of foreign Catholick Divines, at the fame 
time that the information will be en to him 
amidſt other objects that will perhaps better amuſe him: | | 
to ſecure this adyantage, I have, as much as I.could, pre- | 
| ſerved the appearance of our Authar's Book; uſing, for 

that purpoſe, beſides a few occaſional remarks of his, 

the titles of ſeveral of his Chappers, lg e 

keep more to th fubjes than him had dane: , 
T0 the ſame Critical Reader cbis performance mil 

alſo recommend itſelf, by the numerous paſſages from 
different Authors i it gives him an opportunity to peruſe, 


for en in the third Chapter, which I hape for that 


| y rided ſhortening, thoughit might per- 
Laps have been abridged, by ſuppreſling a few, of theſe 
| paſſages. And the generality of readers, will not be 


diſpleaſed to meet with a number. of ſhort ſpecimens 2 | 


of the ſtile of, ſeveral Authors whoſe books they never 
would have read, though they were once conſpicuous 


on the particular line which they followed, and to be 


thus s brought tc to ſome a e with * * | 
| =. 


v.. END EBEW. 

st. Jetom, and Tertullian, of whom he knew! only the 
names, and with 8t. Fulgentius, aud Peter nn 
of whom he knew nothing at all. 

In fine, to theſe capital a pode e by this 
Work, Thave endeavoured to add the important one of 
affording entertainment; ; for, entertainment is a thing 
which is not by any means to be deſpiſed in this world. 
Tn order the better to attain this end, I have avoided 
offending againft decency or religion; I had of myſelf 
too little inclination to be witty at the expence of either, 
eſpecially the latter, to avail myſelf of the opportu- 
nities which the. ſubject naturally offered; and I ſhould 
think it a great praiſe of this Book, if 1 were here 
after informed, that the graver claſs of Readers have 
read with pleafure the leſs ferious part of it; and that 
the other claſs have gone with pleaſure likewile through 

that 25 which i is _ calculated for urea in 
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K. 1 OF. 


OF THE | 
FLAGELLANTS. 
— . 


CHAP, 1 
Defign of this Work, It is  nowiſe repugnant to true 
Piety to mortify one's Fleſh, in order to reftrain its 
luſt. The Author does not propeſe to condemn the uſe 
of Flagellations in general, when they are acco 7 
by other hinds of Macerations; but only to fhew the 
| abuſes to which they are liable, when they are wſed en. 
 clufively of all other methods of felf-mortification.. 


JAM not, I confeſs, without fear that the defign 1 
have formed of tracing both the origin and pro- 
greſs of thoſe voluntary Flagellations, which have in pro- 
ceſs of time been introduced among Chriſtians, through 
the abuſe wich they have made of an antient practice, 
will be looked upon as a raſh undertaking; and that I 
ſhall be accuſed of having, in that reſpe&, given into 
* 1 of the Proteſtants, whether Lutherans or Cal- 
Viniits. | 


* 
” S = A : 
3 4 - . - * * - ” * . 
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In fact, thoſe Sets, under pretence of ſhewing their 
obedience to the commands. of God, who orders the 
Iſraelites © not to make inciſions in their own fleſh for 
te the ſake of the dead,” * trample upon all laws con- 
cerning Penance ; intirely extinguiſh, or at leaſt very 
much reduce, that kind of virtue which conſiſts in re- 
preſſing the luftful appetites of the Fleſh ; and ridicule 
thoſe puniſhments which Tertullian enjoins us to un- 
dergo,F in order not only to obtain the remiſſion of 
our fins, but alſo in order to ſhew our obedience to 
the commands of God, who requires us to ſub— 
mit to the hardſhips of Penance. God forbid, there- 
fore, that I ſhould uſe my pen to throw an indiſcrimi- 
nate blame upon all kinds of bodily auſterities what- 
ever, and that I ſhould condemn every method that 
may be employed to conquer and extinguiſh our carnal 
and luſtful inclinations. Far from it. This kind of 
enthuſiaſt c fury which Calviniſts expreſſed in the laſt 
century againſt the laborious exerciſes of the monaſtic 
life, as well as againſt all the methods in general, uſed 
by good Chriſtians for conquering their vicious inclina- | 
tions, ſupplies me with arguments that both manifeſtly 
evince the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and heigh- 
ten the glory of the Catholic Church, as well as prove 
the efficacy of the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, in the con- 
verſion of Sinners to God. I think that the manners of 
the antient Anchorites of Syria, of Thebaid, and of 
Eoypt, deſerve” our utmoſt reverence, (however im- 
poſlible it may be for us to imitate them) ſince thoſe 
holy Men, either by the ſingular efficacy of their virtue 
and purity of cheir life, or by the ſevere penances to 


which 
* Levit. xix. 28. Deut. xiv. 1. 115. de Pcenit, cap. 4 p. 142. 
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which they ſubmitted, have been able to change their 
deſarts into a Fe and to transform themſelves as, 
it were into ſo many Angels and Seraphim. 

Indeed I am far, in writing this Book, from ſeeking; 
to favour. the relaxed Moral of Heretics; nor have I 
any other object in view than to bring back thoſe wig 
py times of the primitive Church, in which the true 
Science of conquering the luſtful appetites flouriſhed 
among our holy Forefathers. All I propoſe to myſelt, 
on this occaſion, is to render it manifeſt to every candid 
Reader, that thoſe methods of doing Penance, which 
are in theſe days called Diſciplines, were unknown in 

the 


* The word Diſcipline originally ſignified in general, the cen- 
ſures and corrections which perſons who were guilty of Sins, 
received from their Superiors; and when Flage/lation was to be a 
part of thoſe corrections, it was expreſsly mentioned; and they 
called ſuch Diſcipline, as the Reader will ſee in the Sequel of 
this Book, diſciplina flagelli. As Flagellation grew afterwards to 
be the common method of doing penance that prevailed among 
perſons in religious Orders, the word diſcipline, alone, became in 
courſe of time the technical word to expreſs that kind of chaſtiſe- 
ment: thus the Reader will find hereafter an inſtance in which 
Flagellation, - when too long continued, is called © the madneſs 
of too long diſcipline,” /ongioris diſciplinæ inſania. And at laſt, 
thoſe kinds of whips made of knotted and twiſted cords, com- 
monly uſed for the above pious exerciſes, have alſo been called by 
the fame name; and the word diſcipline has become in French, 

B 2 | for. 
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the happy periods of the primitive Church. By Diſ- 
ciplines I mean here to ſpeak of thoſe * Fla- 


gellations which Penitents inflict upon themſelves with 


their own hands; laſhing their own backs, or poſte- 
riors, either with ſcourges or whips, or willows and 
birch rods. A practice this, which, we are not 
to doubt, prevails much in the Societies of mo- 
dern Monks and Nuns, eſpecially among thoſe who, 
under pretence of reformation, have aboliſhed their an- 
tient Rules, and ſubſtituted new Conſtitutions in their 
ſtead. 

But before I enter upon this ſubject, I muſt inform 
the Reader of two facts, which it is neceſſary he ſhould 
know, at the ſame time that they are undeniable, and 
confirmed by every day's practice. The firſt is, that 
Penitents, as we have above mentioned, both inflict 
thoſe Diſciplines on themſelves with their own hands, 
and receive the ſame from other perſons, either with 
ſcourges, or rods, or whip cords. The ſecond is, that 
thoſe chaſtiſements are inflicted on them, either on the 

- bare 


for inſtance, the appropriated word to expreſs the inſtrument of 
religious flagellation. Thus, in Moliere's Play, called the Tar- 
tuffe, or the Hypocrite, Fartuffe-tells his Man, Laurent, lock 


* up my hair-cloth, and my Eg and Y that Heaven 
% may always illuminate you.“ 


Laurent, ſerrez ma haire avec ma diſcipline, 
Et priez que er le Ciel vous illumine. 
'Taxrr. A. III. Sc. 2 
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bare back or e or on the hgh the ge 
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the lever aſe el. 
Nay, 

*| Surcim b As dſcibling All the Women, (as the 
Writer of this Commentary has been told, when in Catholic 
Countries) wh make ſelf-flagellation a part of their religious 
Exerciſes, whether they live in or out of Convents, uſe the 
lower di ;ſcipline, as defined above ; their pious and merciful” bg 
feſſors having ſuggeſted to them, that the upper diſcipline might 
prove dangerous, and be the cauſe of hurting their breaits, eſpe- 
cially if they were to proceed in that holy exerciſe with un- 
uſual fervour and ſeverity. A few Orders of Friars, among whom 
are the Capuchins, alſo uſe the lower kind of diſcipline; but 
for what reaſon. the Commentator has nat been as yet informed. 
Perhaps it will be aſked here, how Prieſts and Confeſſors 
have been able to introduce the uſe of ſuch a painful practice 
as flagellation, among the perſons who chooſe to be directed 
by them in religious matters, and how they can enforce obedi- 
ence to the preſcriptions they give them in that reſpect. But here 
it muſt remembered, that Penance has been made a Sacrament 
among Catholics, and that Satisfaion, as may be ſeen in the 
Books that treat of that ſubject, is an eſſential part of it, and muſt 
always precede the Ab/o/ution on the part of the Confeſſor. Now, 
as Confeſſors have it in their power to refuſe this Abſolution, 
ſo long as the Penances or Wan of any kind, which they 


have 
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Now. that this latter kind of Diſcipline is a contri- 
vance of modern times, is what I poſitively aver, It was 
unknown, as I ſhall demonſtrate to the Reader, among 
the firſt Chriſtians; and it is moreover repugnant both 
to true Picty, and to Modeſty, for ſeveral reaſons which 
I ſhall deduce hereafter. I propoſe, beſides, to ſhew 
that this practice is an offspring of Idolatry and Super- 
ſtition; that it ought to be baniſhed from among 
Chriſtians as an erroneous and dangerous exer- 

| ciſe; 
have enjoined to their Penitents, have not been accompliſhed, 
this confers on them a very great authority; and though, to a 
great number of thoſe who apply to them, who they know care 
little for ſuch Abſolution, or in caſe of refuſal of it are ready to 
apply to other more eaſy Confeſſors, they ſcarcely preſcribe any 
other kind of penance than ſaying a certain number of prayers, 
or ſuch like mortification, yet, to thoſe perfons who think it a 
very ſerious affair when a Confeſſor in whom they truſt conti- 
nues to refuſe them his abſolution, they may preſcribe almoſt. 
what kind of penance they pleaſe. And indeed, ſince Confeſſors 
have been able to prevail upon Kings to leave their Kingdoms, 
and engage in perilous wars and. croiſades to the Holy Land, and 
to induce young and tender Queens to perform on foot pilgrim- 
ages to very diſtant places, it 1s not difficult to underſtand how 
they have been able gradually to prevail upon numbers of their 
Devotees of both Sexes, to follow practices which they had been 
ſo fooliſh as to adopt for themſelves, and to practiſe, at their 
own choice, either the lower, or the upper, diſcipline. 
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ciſe; and that it nas only. dern traced into the 
Chriſtian Church by ignorant perſons, under the ſpe- 
cious appearance of Piety, and more perfect Mortifi- 


. cation. 


Painters, it ſeems, have not a little contributed to 
eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen the practice we mention, by 
their pictures, of which Pope Gregory the Great ſays, 
in his Epiſtle to Serenus, Biſhop of Marſeilles, that 
they were the Libraries of ignorant Chriſtians.” 
In fat, we ſee they have never repreſented any of the 
antient Anchorites without leaving ſome ſpare corner 
on their canvas, whereupon to place either whips, 
or rods; inſtruments of which thoſe holy Hermits 
had not, moſt probably, made the leaſt uſe during 
their lives, and about which they perhaps had never 
ſo much as entertained a thought. 

A number of able Writers in the laſt century, have, 
it muſt be co nfeſſed, alſo contributed to bring into 
credit the practice we mention. Conſtdering volun- 
tary flagellations in the fame light as they did all me- 
thods in general of mortifying the fleſh, they com- 
mended them, and procured them to be admitted. 
My deſign here, is not by any means to attack the opi- 
nions delivered by ſuch reſpectable perſons, who held 
the firſt rank among the Society of the Fathers Jeſuits, 
and who were looked upon, it I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, as ſo many Heroes in the Republic of Letters: 
but yet, on the other hand, I cannot be perſuaded 
that it is unlawful to write againſt both the ignorance 
and impudence of Painters, of whom Lucian ſays that 


they 
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they were © as liceritious as the Poets * and to en- 


deavour, if poſſible, to obtain from the Prelates of the 
Church, that, ſince pictures are the books of ignorant 
Chriſtians, 


* Dial. Teig rc EI -K ro Tara; Frog 0 Xe, deu ea. 
Hloinrds xa: TpzPias, The Greek word, aufe, uſed here, literally 
ſignifies that Poets and Painters are not obliged to give any ac- 
count of their actions. Horace has alſo expreſſed a thought of 
the ſame kind with regard to them, in his Ars Poctica. Painters 
and Poets have always equally enjoyed the power of daring every 
thing.” 


Pictoribus argue Pottis 
Quidlibet audendi Hu uit equa poteſtas. 
. 


The complaints of our Author with reſpect to the looſe which 
Painters have been uſed to give to their own fancy, when they 
have treated religious ſubjects, are well grounded; and perſons 
who have travelled in Catholic Countries, cannot bat have. taken 
notice of the freedom that prevails. in their Church pictures ; 
hence a number of ſtories are ated among them of unt. or 
Angels or Saints, and of Men who have bak led into extra- 
vagancies by tlie paſſion they had conceived for certain ſtatues, 
or pictures. As to errors concerning facts merely, and faults 
againſt the Coſtume, which our Author ſeems more particularly 
to have had in view in this Chapter, they are innumerable in 


the 
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Chriſtians, no Fables and lies be repreſented in them; 
and that ſuch as contain notorious falſehoods be baniſh- 
ed from Churches and Chapels in which Jeſus Chriſt, 
who was truth itſelf, is daily adored. At leaſt this 
will be admitted, that truth has no need of the aſſiſt- 
ance of falſchoed to protect it: ſupported by its own 


ſtrength, it ſets at defiance the attacks of both F Wy 
and Sophiſtry. 


- " 
% 


0 works of Painters: even che fun among them, fuch as Paul 
Veroneſe and others, are reproached with capital, ones: and on 
this occaſion the Writer of this Commentary thinks he may 
relate what he himſelf has ſeen in a Country Qhureb in Gmeny. 
in which a Painter who had intended 9 repreſent the ya 
of Iſaac, had ſo far ayailed himſelf of the poteſtas g 7 dl het a 
mentioned above, that he had. repreſented Abraham wich a 
blunderbuſs in his hand, ready to uodt hig. Son,, and an Angel 
wddealy cs come wm aint en chen. 
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FW herein it is proved that no perſons under the antient 
Law, inflicred on themſelves, with their own hands, 
voluntary chaſtiſements or flagellations, or received 

them from the hands of other perſons. That mode of 
puniſhment was only impoſed in a coercive manner, as 
an atonement for particular crimes ; and the Law, 
besides, moderated its rigour, by limiting the blows to 
à certain number, nen was nor fe be increaſed.” 


LAGELLATION, 3 is no 1 is a method 
of coercive puniſhment very antiently uſed among 
Men. We find it mentioned in the Old Teſtament, 
in the fifth chapter of Exodus: it is ſaid in that chapter, 
that the Miniſters of Pharaoh, who required from the 
Iſraelites a certain number of bricks every day, having 


ſound them to have failed in ſupplying the uſual num- 


ber, ordered them to be flogged; and that the latter 
complained of this harſh uſage. 


V. 14. And the Officers of the children of 
« Iſrael, which Pharaoh's Taſk-maſters had ſet over 
cc them, were beaten,* and demanded, Wherefore 

% have 
* The words of the Valgate ir in this place, are, flagellatt ſunt, 
which fignify, were beaten with rods, whips, or ſticks: and in 


v. 16, flagellis cedimur, which is to the ſame effect. 
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« have you not fulfilled your taſkł in making brick, 5 am 
« yeſterday and to-day, as heretofore ? 


15. * Then the Officers of the children of Iſrael 
« came and cried unto Pharaoh, ſaying, Wheretore 
« dealeft thou thus with thy ſervants? /? 


16. „ There is no ſtraw given unto thy ſervants, 
te and they ſay to us, Make brick: and behold, thy 
4 ſervants are fer but the fault is in thine own 
« people.” Now, I think that no commentary is 
neceſſary to prove that the flagellations mentioned here 
were not in any degree voluntary on the part of thoſe 
who underwent them. 


We alſo find mention made in Leviticus of the”; pu- 
niſhment of Flagellation : this is the puniſhment award- 
ed, in the nineteenth chapter, againſt thoſe who ſhould 
be guilty of the fin of Fornieation. And whoſo- 
<« ever lieth carnally with a woman that is a bond- 
© maid, betrothed to an huſband, and not at all 
<« redeemed, nor freedom given her, ſhe  thall .be 
« ſcourged; they ſhall AE: be Pu: to, . — 4 


„ ſhe was not free.” 


The Hebrew wards..} in a as 1 oy which are ny 
monly tranſlated by theſe, ſhall be ſcourged, are juſtly 
tranſlated ſo, though in the verſion of the LXX. 
they are only B by the words, ball be puniſh- 
ed; ;* for the puniſhment uſed on thoſe occaſions, 

© kr.” weng 

The Hebrew words in the text are Nye rm: the Greck 
words for theſe, in the LXX. are, imexers fla dure. —As I do 

not 
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was inflited, as the learned Vatable obſerves, with 
thongs of ox-leather, that is to ſay, with ſcourges. 
To this I think it is needleſs to add, that the Iſraelites 
did not voluntarily impoſe on themſelves thoſe ſcour- 


gings, and that they never were ſuffered by any of them 
but much againſt their will. 


The 


not underſtand Hebrew, I ſhall not try to make any remark on 
the above Hebrew words, but truſt for that to the ſagaciouſneſs 
of the reader ; however, with reſpe& to the Greek words that 
follow them, I think I ſhould be greatly wanting in my duty 
to the Public, in my capacity of Commentator, if I did not 
communicate to them an obſervation with which thoſe words 
ſupply me, which is, that there is a material error in the paſſage 
above related, in our common tranſlation of the Bible ; for the 
Reader may ſee that the puniſhment of ſcourging, in caſe of for- 
nication, is confined, in that paſſage, to the Woman ſolely ; 
whereas the word «vres, which is a plural word, ſhews that both 
the Man and Woman were to be puniſhed alike ; and inſtead of ſbe 
ſhall, as our Bible is worded in that paſſage, it ought to be, they ſhall 
be ſcourged. This remark on the above fingular alteration of the 
tiue ſenſe of the Bible, to the prejudice of Women, (ſuppoſing it is 
not an error of the preſs) naturally leads me to take notice here 
of the unjuſt diſpoſition of Men towards Women in general, in 
all that relates to the mutual intercourſe of the Sexes : a diſpo- 
ſition that has induced them in modera times to impoſe humili- 
ating penalties on ſuch Women as are guilty of ſins which the 

Men 
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The above obſervation receives a farther light from 
the xxvth chapter of Deuteronomy ; and the number 
of laſhes which criminals were to receive, was more- 
over limited, in the third verſe of that chapter, to 
forty. V. 2. And it ſhall be, if the wicked may 
<« be worthy to be beaten, that the judge ſhall cauſe 
© him to lie down, and to be beaten before his face, 
« according to a certain number. | 


 $-. © Fares ſtripes he may give bim, and not ex- 
e ceed ; but if he ſhould exceed, and beat him above 
« theſe with many ſtripes, then thy brother ſhould ſeem 


cc vile unto thee.” 


Who does not plainly ſee that the above-mentioned. 
puniſhment was not in any ſhape executed by the Fer 
ſon himſelf who underwent it? Nay, we may conclude 
from the above paſſage, that the Iſraelites were very 
far, in general, from approving any cruel flagellations, 
like thoſe which Monks in our days inflit on them- 
ſelves with whip-cords filled with knots, or ſometimes 
armed with either nails or needles. From this paſſage 
it is evident that the Iſraelites were forbidden to { ufer | 
their Brother to be too cruelly laſhed in their preſence. 
Nor was it e only the i 80 made on the bodies of 

innocent 
Men heidi commit with the utmoſt freedom, and thus to 
eftabliſh a mortifying differenee, in that: reſpect, between the 
two ſexes, inſtead of that amiable equality which obtained be- 
tween them under the Jewiſh law, according to which the Man 
and Woman who had committed together the zn of Fornication,! 


were laſhed with qual numbers of ſtripes. 
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innocent perſons before the altar of Moloch, or at the 
funerals of the dead, which God meant bere to pre 
vent, but He even preſcribed tenderneſs to the * 
ings of a criminal, though he deſerved the ſtripes that 
were inflicted on him. Therefore, if the law of God 
forbad any cruel exceſs in the chaſtiſing of perſons 
who were puilty of crimes, much more did it diſap- 
prove that Men ſhould unmercifully laſh and flea them- 
ſelves with rods and whip-cords, "The Law of Nature 
orders us not zo do to others what we do not care ſhould 
be done to us; but from the Law of Moſes we are to 
derive this farther precept, 702 70 do to ourſelves what 
this law forbids us, in any cale, to do to others; and it 
may therefore be laid down as an uncontrovertible 
truth, that the modern practice of laſhing and whip- 
ping one's ſelf to the effuſion of blood, is a blameable 
practice, which God expreſſy reprobates, 


Indeed, how could it be poſſible that an unhappy 
Friar who lives in modern reformed Monaſteries or 
Cloyſters, ſhould not have a pale face and meagre 

look, ſince it is 4 conſtant practice among them to 
diſcipline themſelves three or four times every week, 
during the whole time that the Miſerere, the de Pro- 
* and the Salve Regina, are ſinging, with a 


melodious 


* The Miſerere is the 51ſt pfalm; and the de l is 
the 1 goth, which is none of the ſhorteſt. 

The ſinging of the . iſerere ſeems to be particularly appro- 
priated among Catholics, to regulate both the duration of reli- 


gious 
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melodious but flow voice ; and that too ſo heavily and 
in ſuch good earneſt, that the rattling of the blows 
reſounds on all ſides? Nor can it be objeaed here that 
the Law of Moſes is aboliſhed, and that we are no 
longer bound to follow its commands ; the precept 
aſore mentioned is moreover founded on the Law of 
Nature, which we ought never to violate, no more 
than thoſe who lived in the time of Moſes. 


Several paſſages from the Book of Maccabzes, may 
alſo contribute to throw a light on the ſubject we are 
treating here. We find in the ſecond Book, chap. tit. 
that in the time of Onias, and under the "reign of 
Scleucus, Heliodorus, who was preparing to carry off 
by force the treaſure of the Temple by the order of 
Seleucus his Maſter, ſaw an apparition of two hea® 
venly young Men, who chaſtiſed him vigorouſly, and 
whoſe aſſiſtance the Jews had obtained by their fer- 
vent prayers to God. v. 26. Moteover, two other 
youhg Men appeared before him, notable in ſtrength, 
excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, who ſtood 
by him on either fide, and: 3 end 40 him, 
and gave him many ſore ENT | 
3 It 
gious flagellations, and the time to which 657 are to be per- 
formed, as we may conclude from the above paſſage of our 
Author; and alſo from a paſſage of M. de Voltaire in his Can- 
dide, in which he ſays, that, when Candide was flagellated at 
Liſbon, by order of the Inquiſition, he was all the while enter- 
tained with a Miſerere en JO bourdon ; which 11 Kind o 
Church Muſic. ethornt,co IIa ni 03% ola WY 
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24 THE HISTORY OF Chap. II. 
It is alſo related in the ſame Book (Ch. vii. v. 1.) 


that Seven Brothers with their Mother, were taken 


and compelled by the King, againſt the Law, to taſte 
ſwine's fleſh, and were tormented with ſcourges and 


whips.” 


Now, every body immediately ſees that the perſons 
above mentioned ſuffered the ſtripes that were inflicted 
on them, againſt their will. God, at times, permits 
afflictions of that kind to befall his People in order to 
recall them from their errors, or make them atone for 
their crimes and unfaithfulneſs; and that ſuch are the 
means which he ſometimes thinks proper to employ, 
we are informed in ſeveral paſlages of the ſame Books. 


Several perſons, however, {till inſiſt that voluntary 
gagellations were in uſe among the ancient Jews, and 
draw, it muſt be confeſſed, ſtrong arguments ſrom the 
words of David, or rather Aſaph, in Pſal. Ixxiii. 14 : 
the words are, © For all the day long have I been 
plagued, and chaſtened every morning“ But if 
we conſider attentively the above expreſſions of the 


Prophet, we. ſhall find that they do not by any 


means ſignify that he laſhed himſelf with a ſcourge 
every day, and all the day long. Thoſe ſtripes 


of which he ſpeaks are to be underſtood only in 


a figurative ſenſe, and they only mean thoſe miſ- 
| fortunes 


* The 8 of uk Vulgate, -are e fui flagellatus, I have 
been "whipped. The Vulgate of the Old Teſtament is a very an- 
cient Latin verſion of it from the Hebrew, corrected afterwards 


| by St. Jerom, which i is followed in all Catholic Countries. 
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fortunes and tribulations which are frequently the lot 
of the righteous in this world ; and indeed we ſee that 
David exclaims elſewhere, « For I am ready to halt, 
and my ſortow is continually before me. 

Beſides, we are to obſerve that St. Auſtin, a Writer 
of the higheſt authority, paraphraſes the abovemen- 
tioned paſſage of Pf. Ixxiii. in the following manner, 
« I am never free from afflictions from God; 1 diſ- 
charge my duty, and yet I am beaten, &c. : Indeed, 
the above is only the rational meaning of the paſſage 
in queſtion; and we cannot with any degree of pro- 
bability infer Frewh it (as certain perſons do) that the 
practice of ſcourging one's ſelf voluntarily, and laſhing 
one's hide with rods and whip-cords, was in uſe among 
the ancient Hebrews, and that ſuch a whimſical no- 
tion ever. enteted their heads. It is true that Philo 
the Jew, and Euſebius of Cæſarea & relate that the Eſ- 
ſeans, or TBerapeutæ (whether they were a particular 
ſect of the Jews, or are to be ranked among the firſt 
Chriſtians, is not clear) were celebrated on account of 
the macerations which they practiſed ; but then we are 
intirely ignorant of the methods which they uſed in 
order to mortify themſelves, and we are no where told 
that they employed for that purpaſe either diſciplines, or 


whips. 


Vet, ena ae Foe Jifallowed, that after the. two 


Rabbins, * and * the Son, had compiled the 


| Aer enn 
* See his base rare, hr, ix. 


= 
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Baby lonian Talmud,“ that is to ſay, about the 476th 
year from the birth at our Lord, new practices began 
to prevail among the Jews, Faſcinated, I do not 
know by what kind of ſuperſtition, they began to uſe, 
contrary to their former cuſtoms, a ſort of voluntary 
diſcipline ; though, we are to obſerve, they never in- 
flicted ſuch diſcipline on themſelves with their own . 
hands. We are informed of the above fact, in the 
Treatiſe intitled Malkos, in the 3d Chapter of which 
it is ſaid that the Jews, aſter they had finiſhed their 
prayers and confefled their fins (which were exerciſes 
they derived from their anceſtors) uſed to laſh one 
another with ſcourges. 
John Buxtorf the Father, a Proteſtant Author, in 
his Book of the Judaic Synagogue, printed at Baſil in 
the year 1661, relates the above practice of the Jews 
at ſome length, and ſays, That there are conſtantly 
two Men in every Jewiſh ſchool, who withdraw from 
the reſt of the Compavy, and retire. into a particular 
„ » PIE 
* The Tamud 10 the Tradition, or unwritten law of the 
Jews, the Law of Moſes being their written Law. This Tra- 
dition has in proceſs of time been ſet down in Writing; and two 
different Collections have ofa, 2 of it; the one in the 
Jeruſalem School, abokt three undred years after Jelus Ehriſt, 
and i is called the Feruſalem * NOW other, in the Babylonian 
School, five hundred years after Jeſus Chrift, and is called the 
Babylon Talmud. The latter is thit which is Uſually read 
among the Jews, and when they ſimply ſay, the Talmud, they 
mean the Babylon Talmud. a 
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upon his back with a 
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South, MN his feet to the 1 J Pol 15 the other 
who remains ſtanding, gives him thirty nine blows 
Firap, or th or th on of ox-leather, In 
the meanwhile, the Man who is haber, recites three 
times over the thirty eighth verſe” of Pal, Ixxviii. 
This verſe, in the Hebrew language, contains ju 
thirteen words; at every word the Patient recites, he 
receives a laſh from the other Man; Which, when he 
has recited the whole verſe three times over, make; up 
the preſcribed number of thirty -nine 3 A and at ever 
time he ſays the laſt word, he ſtrikes his own Fete? 
with bis fiſt.“ his operation being e the 
Agent in his turn becomes th the Pali, a Nc 4 places 
himſelf io the ſame fituation as the gt er had done 
who then uſes him in the ſame brotherly e in 


which the former 15 18 him, and fal they” thy thy Wah 

* Buxtorf, the Author, — — — 5 che 5350 facts are 
drawn, is mentioned with great praiſe in the Scaligerana, which 
is a Collection, or mixture, of Notes, partly French, partly 
Latin, found in the papers of J. Scaliger, and printed after his 
death. Buxtorf is called in one of theſe Notes, the only Man 
learned in the Hebrew language; and Scaliger adds, that it is 
ſurpriſing how the Jews can love him, though he has handled 
them ſo ſeverely; which ſhews that he has been impartial in his 
accounts. Mirum quomodo Buxtorfius a Judæis ametur, in ili 
tamen Synagogd Fudaicd illos valde perſtringit. 
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ally chaſtiſe each other for their ſins, and rub one an- 
other, Buxtort obſerves, like Aſſes. 


Perhaps the Reader will be ſurpriſed. 4 the Rab- 


bins have limited the number of che ſtripes inflicted in 


the manner above deſcribed, to thitty-nine, whereas 
the Law. of Moſes had extended their number to forty; 
but to this the Rabbins anſwer that it is owing to the 
peculiar manner in which the puniſhment of ſtripes 
was inflicted in antient times. The ancient ſews, as 
the Rabbins ſay, uſed a ſcourge made of three thongs; 

one of which was very long, and went round the body 
of the perſon who was ſcourged, and the two others 
were a good deal ſhorter. Thirteen blows with this 
three-thonged ſcourge were given to the Patient; which, 
according to the Rabbins' manner of explaining the 
law, made thirty-nine ftripes in all: now, if one 
ſtroke more had been given him, he would have 
received forty-two, which would have been contrary 
to the law of Moſes, which fays, Forty ſtripes 
. he may give him, and not exceed.“ * 


* One may eafily ſuppoſe, . expoſing himſelf to tlie 
danger of being charged with too much malignity, that the Jew 
Prieſts had been well fee'd for the above . interpretations 
they gave of the law of Moſes, 
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eee tete 


CHAP. II. 


Since "the coming of Jeſus Chriſt; rhe Jeus who were 


converted to Chriſtianity preferved their former cuſtom 
. of not whipping themſelves. An explanation is given 


f the paſſage of St. Paul in the mnth Chapter of 


bis firſt. Epiſtle. to the Corinthians, 1 keep under my 


body, and bring it into ſubjection, &c. ie 


NN. &c. 


ALAGELLATIONS: are mentioned fo when! as 
eleven times by the Holy Writers of the New 


T Teſtament of theſe five relate to our Saviour, Jeſus 


Chriſt. But no concluſion Mi can be drawn from 
thence 


©. As the diſputes cn g 3 1 have 
been carried on with great warmth on both fades, the. two parties 
have ranſacked the ſcriptures for paſſages that might ſupport their 


reſpective opinions; and the fupporters of flagellations have been 


particularly happy in the diſcovery. of the paſſage of David or 
Aſaph, mentioned in the preceding Chapter, and that of St. 


Paul which is related here, and is diſcuſſed by our Author in 


this Chapter. By the former paſſage, the ſupporters. of flagel- 
lations pretend to prove that they were in uſe ſo early as the 


time of David; and by the latter, that they were practiſed by 
St. Paul, and of courſe by the firſt Chriſtians. As the literal 
meaning of the above paſſages is wholly on the ſide of the ſup- 


porters 
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SS OG Ga 7. Io, 


whippings he was expoſed to, more voluntarily than 


he 


porters of flagellations, this, as it always happens in controyerſies 
of that kind, has given them a great advantage over their oppo- 
nents, who have been reduced, either to plead that the expreſ- 
fions urged againſt them were only to be underſtood in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, or to endeavour, if they could, to ſubſtitute others 
in their ſtead. The latter is the expedient on which our Author 
has chiefly relied in this chapter, and he ſtrives to ſubſtitute an- 
other word, to the word drum, uſed by St. Paul when be 
faid, he conguered his fleſh; which is to he found in all the corp- 
mon Editions of the Greek New Teſtament. + And indeed it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the above word is of itſelf extremely 
favourable to the promoters of ſelf-flagellation ; little leſs fo 
than the words of Aſaph, ui flagellatus, (I have been whipped } 
mentioned in the foregoing Chapter; its preciſe meaning being 
the fame as I bruiſe or diſcolour 4vith blows ; and it comes from 
the word vr<rw, which ſignifies a livid mark left under the eyr 
by a blow: on which the Reader may obſerve (Which, no 
doubt, will be matter of agreeable ſurpriſe to him) that what 
is called in plain Engliſh, a #lack-eye, was expreſſed in Greck 
by the word J=uziw. Beſides trying to ſubſtitute another word 
to that attributed to St. Paul in the common Greek Editions af 
che New Teſtament, our Author produces ſeveral paſſages from 
Greek and Latin Fathers, to ſhew that they thought that St. 

* Paul 
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he did his death : he endured the latter to ſhew his 
obedience to his Father, and obtain the ſalvation of 
Mankind; and though he ſaid, 1 give up my life of my 
own accord, yet, it does not follow that he either killed 
or crucified himſelf. | 

The five places in which the 2 undergone 
by our Saviour, are mentioned, are the following, viz. 
in the xxrhi chapter of the Goſpel according to St. Mat- 
thew, v. 19, and in the xxvith of the ſame, verſe 26. 
In the xvth chapter of St. Mark's Goſpel, verſe 33. 
In the xviith chapter of the Goſpel according to St. 
Luke, verſe. 3 33: and in the xixth chapter of the Goſpel 
according to St. John, verſe 2.* | But no juſt conclu- 
fron (the Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve) can be drawn 


from the abovementioned ue in ſport of yolun- 
tary 


Paul meant no more than to ſpeak of his great — Ty abſtinence, 
continence, &c. 
The principal end of this cane is, 8 to diſcuſs 
the intereſting queſtion, whether St. Paul was uſed to flagellate 
himſelf; and I have thought it might be uſefal to give the 
above compendious account of the conteſt on that ſubject, in 
order to enable thoſe readers who, having no great liking to 
diſcuſions of Greek and Latin paſſages, may be tempted to paſs 

over the preſent Chapter, to have a general idea of its contents. 


„ And ſhall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock antl to 
« ſrontge and to erucify bim and the third: dey he. du le 
again. St. Matth. c. Axt. v. h.. Ihen Pilateithere- 
« fore top Jeſus, and ſeourgecꝭ tim. St. John, . xix. wer. 1. 
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tary flagellations, and of thoſe Diſciplines which Monks 


now-a-days inflict on themſelves, ſince it is plain that 
our Saviour did not whip himſelf with his own hands; 
and we might as well ſay that we ought to inflict death 
upon ourſelves, and nail ourſelves to a croſs, as that we 
ought to lacerate our 'own fleſh with ſcourges, becauſe 

Jeſus Chriſt was expoſed to that kind of puniſhment. 
The other fix paſſages of the New Teſtament! in 
which whipping is mentioned, are, farſt, in St. John's, 
(o. ii. v. 15.) „And when He (Jeſus Chriſt) had made 
* a ſcourge of {mall cords, he drove them out of the 
* Temple, and the ſheep, and the oxen ; and poured 
* out the changers of money, and overthrew the ta- 
e bles.”---The ſecond paſſage is in the fifth chapter of 
the Acts (v. 40) in which, after the opinion delivered 
by Gamaliel, it is ſaid that the Jews ſcourged the 
Apoſtles. * And when they had called the Apoſtles 
« and beaten them with ſcourges, * they commanded 
that they ſhould not ſpeak in the name of Jeſus; 
e and let them go.”---The third place in which ſcourg- 
ings are mentioned, is the fixth chapter of the ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians (v. 15.). St. Paul in that 
Chapter places Stripes + among the different methods 
of perſecution which were uſed againſt the miniſters Zu 
| e 


* The words with a ſcourge have been added in order to give 
the true meaning of the Greek word uſed in the original, dtparrec, 
which-(our Author obſerves) comes from dip», I tear the ſein, the 
root of which is pat, Sane, ebe tin, or a bide. 1 
| + The Greek words in the text, are h Tanya, by Aripes. 01 
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the Goſpel; and he moreover enters into ſome - 
culars on this head, and relates circumſtantially the ſuf⸗ 
ferings to which he himſelf had been Sete, 79 Of 
« the. Jews five times received I forty ſtripes fave. one: 
and in the next verſe he ſays, “ Thrice wWas 1 beaten 
&« with rods, once was I ſtoned, thrice I ſuffered ſhip- 
« wreck ; a night and a day I have been in the deep.” ' 
Laſtly, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, (xi. 36) the fame 
Apoſtle ſays, 8 in general; terms, #*. And others 
« had trials of cruel mockings and ſcourgings, yea, 
© moreover of bonds and impriſonments. Now, from 
all theſe paſſages no authority whatever, as every one 
may ſee, can be derived to juſtify the practice of vo- 
luntary flagellation. All the perſecuted perſons above 
mentioned... ſuffered. / thoſe. OG with wee and | 
ſcourgings, againſt their, will. 12 g 
The only paſſage, = run JB in che whole. New, N 
Teſtament, from which any ſpecious concluſion may be 
drawn in ſupport of the proce of voluntary flagella 
tion, is that in the firſt Epiſtle; to the Corinthians 
(ix. 22) in which St. Paul gt „ I keep under my 
body, and bring it into fabje@ion.” * Indeed this. paſ- 
ſage is well worth examining attentively. de veral men 
of very reputable authority have given it as their opi- 
nion that the Apoſtle expreſly meant to ſay, by the above 
words, chat it was di Ne to laſh himiclt, in order 
nin 20 to 


Fbe words of St. Paul in the original urg tets geg d che 
te literal meaning of which, as has been obſerved, is; I brit my 
feb. - | OY 
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to overcome his vicious inclinations, and ſubdue the 
fleſh. Among others, James Gretzer, an able The- 
olopian and one of the Fathers Jeſuits, vehemently aſ- 
ſerts that the Greek words in the text literally ſignify, 
« T imprint on my own body the ſtripes or marks of the 
ee whip, and render it livid by dint of blows; and 
the ſame Father ſupports his afſertion by the authority 
of & eptalins and Guaſtininius, two celebrated Inter- 
preters of Ariſtotle, who, in their Commentaries, quote 


Gallienus as having uſed the Greek word in queſtion 


(iroriazs) in the ſame ſenſe which he (Father Gretzer) 
attributes to St. Paul. To theſe authorities Gretzer 
moreover adds thoſe of St. Irenæus, St. Chryſoſtom. 
Paulinus, and Theophylactus, who, he ſays, have all 
explained the above paſſage in the ſame manner as 
himſelf does: ſo that, if we were to credit all the com- 
mentaries of Father Gretzer, there would, indeed, re- 
main little doubt but that St. Paul meant to ſay he in- 
flicted real puniſhments upon his own body, and fuſti- 
gated himſelf with his own hands; and that he was 
thereby left an example which all faithful Chriſtians 
ought in duty to imitate. ; 

But yet, if, ſetting aſide, for the preſent, all anths: 
rities on this bead, we begin with examining attentively 
into the real meaning of the Greek word which is the 
ſubject of the preſent controverſy, we ſhall ſee that it 
cannot have dive ſignification which Father Gretzer 
pretends ; and let us, firſt, examine if that word occurs 
in any other place of the New Teſtament, and in what 
ſenſe it is employed. In the firſt place, I meet with 


that 
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that word in the eighteenth Chapter of St. Luke, 
wherein Jeſus Chriſt ſays, in the manner of a Parable, 
that a Widow uſed to teaze a Judge with her frequent 
complaints, who was thereby compelled. at laſt to do 
her juſtice; and he makes him ſpeak in the followin 

words. * Becauſe this Widow troubles me, I wi 

« avenge her, leſt by her continual coming, ſhe weary 
me.“ Now, who can imagine that this Judge enter- 
tained any fear that this Woman ſhould flagellate him? 


yet, we muſt think ſo, if the Greek word uſed by him in 


the Text (which is the ſame as that employed bySt. Paul, 
and on which Father Gretzer builds his ſyſtem) ſhould 
always ſignify, as that Father pretends, to beat, or laſh. 
If a literal explanation of that word, therefore, is in 
ſeveral caſes improper and ridiculous, it follows that it 
is frequently to be underſtood in a figurative ſenſe, and 
that it is then only employed to expreſs that kind of 
hard uſage either of one's ſelf, or of others, which is 
exerciſed without any mixture of real violence, or 
bodily maceration. To this add, that St, Paul himſelf, 
when, on other occaſions, he really means to ſpeak of 
blows and aAual ſtripes, never once makes uſe of the 
word in queſtion. oY Fea fog 32 

Beſides, Robert Stephanus, Etienne) the learned 
and celebrated Pariſian Printer, relates that he had 


ſeen a Manuſcript of the Epiſtles of St. Paul, in which, 


inſtead of inwrgv (the word of St. Paul on which the 
| 7k AS. „ens 
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Patrons of Flagellation ground their opinion) there was 
written the word dg e, the ſignification of which 
is, „I afflict through abſtinence and hunger.“ And 
indeed we ſee that Clemens Alexandrinus, when ſpeak- 
ing of the mortifications practiſed by St. Paul, uſes 
the very word which Robert Stephanus ſays he ſaw 
in the above Manuſcript; “J afflict, ſays St. Paul, 
my body through abſtinence, and bring it into ſub- 
jection.! The great St. Baſil follows the ſame leſſon in 
one of his Homilies ;f and Theophylactus, it may be ad- 
ded, (which at firſt fight ſeems to favour Gretzer's opi- 
nion) obſerves that, Some think that the Greek verb 
cc brug is more proper to expreſs, 4 expoſe my body z0 
© hunger ; but ſuch an explanation cannot be adopt- 
«ed; the word in that caſe, ought to be dre. 
In order, therefore, to remove the whole difficulty on 
this head, we are, inſtead of the word Srwridtv with an 
Omega, to read ring, with an Omicron; which ma 
be done by ſubſtituting an Alpha to the Epſilon (ac- 
cording to the Dorian DialeR) in the verb drug, which 
indiſputably ſignifies, I ſubdue or alis; and by this 
means, all pretence will be removed for ſuppoſing that 
St. Paul, when he related the mortifications he practiſed - 
upon 


The more literal meaning of the above word irerigo, which 
our Author would have ſubſtituted in this place, is I preſs upon. 
+ O Ilavavs, add ps v Twpn vromiigw xa frnayuye, One. 
I See his Homily on Pſ. xxix. page 195. | 
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-upon himſelf, entertained any thought about rods or 
whips, or ſuch like ridiculous weapons. In fact, we 
ſee that Gaſpard Suicerus makes the remark in his Lex- 
icon, that there are ſeveral antient Manuſcripts of St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, in which the Greek verb in queſtion is 
written with an'«, inſtead of an „; and indeed it is 
very eaſy to underſtand how ſucceeding Copyiſts may 
have been brought miſtakenly to write the one for the 
other, and have thus introduced the verb d in all 
the common Manuſcripts. Daniel Heinfius has alſo, 
in his Holy Exercitations, expreſſed the ſame opinion; 
and fays that we are not to read i ruriaga, but dr 
&« for in the Dorian Dialect they , 2995 for , whence 
< the word erg. | 
. Befades, if in order rightly to ut the mean- 
ing of St. Paul, we conſult both the antient Fathers 
and Interpreters (which certainly is a very good method 
of inveſtigating the truth,) we ſhall ſcarcely find one 
who has thought that St. Paul either beat or laſhed 
himſelf, and in the above paſſage meant to ſpeak of 
any ſuch thing as voluntary- Flagellation. - Thus, we 
find that St. 8 \Biſhop of Lyons, though he has 
tranſlated the words in queſtion into theſe, I con- 
quer my own body, and render it lirid, his mage. no 
mention whatever of either ſcourges, whips, or rods. 
St. Chryſoſtom likewiſe. ſuppoſes, that the Apoſtle in 
the OA. paſſage only. ſpoke of the paing and care he 
took, in order to preſerve his temperance, and con- 
quer the paſſions of the fleſh ; and that it was the ſame 
as if he had faid, 1 ſubmit to much — in orfier 


to 
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« to live according to the rules of Temperarce ; be- 
s cauſe it is a very hard matter to contend either 
c with luſt, or the tyranny of the belly; but theſe paſ- 
© ſions I reſtrain, and never yield to the dominion of 
«© my ſenſes. I undergo every kind of hardſhip, rather 
ce than ſuffer myſelf to be led aſtray. It muſt be 
confeſſed, however, that Benedictus Haeftenus, in his 
Diſquifitiones Monaſticæ, quotes a paſſage from the 
above Author's 34th Homily, by which he pretends to 
prove that flagellations were in uſe in that Father's 
time; but the words which Haeftenus has quoted in 
Latin, are not 'to be found in the original Greek of 
St. Chryſoſtom's Homilies, and are therefore to be at- 
tributed to ſome modern Flogging-Maſter (Marlye$1o;) 
who has lent them to him, by a kind of pious fraud. 
Theodoret, Biſhop of Cyrus, in his Commentary on 
the above paſſage of St. Paul, is equally ſilent as to 
whips and ſcourges, and likewiſe ſuppoſes that this paſſage 
is to be underſtood of the Apoſtle's labour and con- 
tinence. As a particular kind of diet, (ſays he) ſerves 
e to make a Wreſtler ſtrong and vigorous, ſo, ſteadineſs 
ce at work, and continence, ſtrengthen me, and enable 
© me to conquer my enemy. + And the great St. 
Bafil, Archbiſhop of Ceſarea, when he explains that 


{ame 
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ſame paſſage of St. Paul, ſpeaks. of no other whip 
made uſe of by the A poſtle, in order to reſtrain the 
ſtruggles of the Fleſh, has that of Continence: the 
following is the manner in which he makes St. Paul 
expreſs himſelf, *© If the Fleſh perſiſts in riſing againſt 
its Maſter, I bring it into ſubjection y the ſiripes of cone. 
<< tinence, compelling it to ſubmit to wel dominion, 
“Not that (he ſays) I beat it ſo that it is diſabled, by 
<« the great wounds it receives, | from being uſeful to 
© me; but my deſign is thoroughly to conquer it, and 
keep it in ſuch bondage, that it may continue obe- 
« — to its Maſter.” * ' Now the whole of this paſ- 
ſage, and more particularly the words, the fripet of 
continence, uled by St. St. Ball, manifeſtly ſhew. that he 
meant all along to ſpeak in a . ſenſe, ans 
attributed no other intention to St. Pau. 
Neither does Oecumenius give an en 1 
che Apoſtle's words different from thoſe above; he males 
him ſpeak in the following manner. * I do not give 
* a looſe to my appetites and to the fleſh, but I con- 
quer it and keep it down: for this is the meaning of 
ce the words uſed by St. Paul, which are, I affi& it, and 
« bring it into ſlavery, and ofe it like a flave. F Who 


does 
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does not plainly ſee, therefore, from all the above 
authorities, that the Apoſtle's mortifications' were no 
more than the hardſhips he expoſed himſelf to, in order 
to preach by his own example, as well as by his words ; 
and that his continual labours in that career muſt needs 
have weakened and brought down his feb ? | 
The Latin Fathers have alſo underſtood St. Paul's 
words in the ſame ſenſe that the Greek have done. In- 
deed I do not find one among them but who has 
ſuppoſed that St. Paul did not actually laſh himſelf with 
his own hands. St. A mbroſius, Biſhop of Milan, ex- 
preſſes himſelf on this ſubje& in the following words. 
« He who ſays (meaning St. Paul) I chaſtiſe my body, 
<« and bring it into ſubjection, does not ſo much grieve 
&« for his own fins, which after all could not be ſo very 
© numerous, as for ours. He moreover teaches us by 
<« theſe words, that ſorrowfulneſs according to God, is 
ce uſeful ; which worldly ſorrowfulneſs is not.” * 
St. Hierom alfo gives an explanation of the ſame kind 
with that above. I chaſtiſe my own body, and bring it 
te into ſubjection, by abſtinence, afflictions and hard- 
ct ſhips, in the ſame manner as the Apoſtle ſays on 
e another 
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Lib. de Paradiſo. Cap. 1 5. At vers ille qui ait, Caſtigo corpus 
meum & ſervituti redigo, contriſtatur in noſtrorum poenitentid 2 
torum, quia ſua tanta delicta non habuit ut in his contriſtari deberet. 
Denique & nobis ſuadet utilem efſe triſtitiam que ſecundum Deum, 
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another occahon (2 Cor. xi. 27.) In wearineſs and 
& painfulngſa, in watchings often, in new ye rn e 
in faſtings often, in cold anu 74% 0 
St. Auſtin, in his Book on the Chriftion Cane 
has alſo made uſe of the above words, I cbaſtiſe my 
own body : but he does not thereby mean to encourage 
us to mb up whips and rods; "i only exhorts us to 
renounce; all worldly and vaniteyy: Let us 
„ (ſays he)/imitate-th as he exhorts us to do; 
let us chaſtiſa our body and bring it into ſubjection, i f 
ee are, deſirous of triumphing over the World; 
6 becauſe this World may otherwiſe conquer us by:i its 
& unlawful: pleaſures, by its pomp, and the pernicious | 
6 cprioſity with which it inſpires us: by thoſe per- 
nicious pleaſures it intraps the lovers of worldly 
« things, and makes them ſetvants of the devil and his 
<« angels: now, if we renounce all theſe things, then 
ee ma ſay tliat we Pave. A ben, Zea ide Mace 
bs ering T } ho 701 f Ie: oq: 
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St. Fulgentius, Biſhop of Ruſpe, and an illuſtrious 
Diſciple of St. Auguſtin, on this occaſion treads in the 
footſteps of his excellent Maſter, and gives the ſame 
ſenſe to St. Paul's words, as the former has done. The 
following is the manner in which he explains theſe 
words in his Epiſtle n V irginity addreſſed to Proba. 
„ The ſpiritual Spouſe of Virgins, (ays he) does not 
&« ſeek in a Virgin a body practiſed in carnab pleaſures ; 
e but rather wiſhes ſhe ſhould have chaſtiſed it by 
© faſtings. This, the Doctor of the Gentiles informs 
„eus, he himſelf uſed to practiſe on his own body, 
and inſinuates to us to do the like: I chaſtiſe (ſays 
he) wy. body, and bring it into ſubjefion. - And 
te again, in watchings often, in this and hunger, in 
<« faftings often : let therefore the Virgin of Chriſt 
1 forbear to ſeek after pleaſures which, ' ſhe ſees, are 
© equally with-held from the Widow.” D 
Pope St. Gregory the Great, the' firſt of that name, 
gives St. Paul's words an explanation of the ſame kind 
with thoſe above. In his thirty-ſecond Homily, which 
he pronounced in the church of St. Proceſſus and Mar- 
tinianus, he comments on the following words of St. 
Matthew, If any man will come after me, let him 
« deny himſelf and take up his croſs and follow me; 
and remarks that there are two methods of wearing 


__ Chriſt's 


e Fpiritualis enim Virginum non quarit in Virgine car- 
nem 44 accuratam, Or anti cafligatam. 8 Dato Gentium 
in ſe facere dicit, nobis guogue infinuat faciendum. Caſtigo, inguit, 
corpus meum, & ſervituti redigo. Et rur/is, in vigiliis multis, in 
fame & fiti, in jejuniis multis: non quaerat ergo Chriſti Virgo 
carnis delicias, quas nec viduæ videt efſe conceſſas.” EY 
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Chriſt's croſs ; the one, he ſays, afflicts the Body. by 
abſtinence, and the other afflicts the Soul by the com- 
paſſion it feels for the ſinful condition of Mankind 
to which he adds, that St. Paul wore both thoſe eien 
The following are the words of Pope Gregory the 
Great. For Jeſus Chriſt's croſs may be worn in 
« two different manners: in the one, the body is 
* mortified Da in the other, the ſoul 
ce is afflicted through compaſſion for one's neighbour: 
« let us ponder well how St. Paul wore his Croſs 
«in theſe two different manners} who uſed to ſay, 
I chaſtiſe my body, and bring it into Jubjetion,'* 
Now every one perceives that there is no manner of 
connexion between the croſs {| 


poken of here by Pope 
ory, and the practice of voluntary Flagellation- 
To all the above proofs; I know, it will be 


that St. Petrus C logus, Archbiſhop of Ravenna; 
is clearly of opinion that St. Paul laſhed himſelf with 
bis own hands; and the following is the manner in 
which he expreſſes himſelf on this head, at leaſt if we 

are to credit both the account given of his words, and 
the Commentary made on them, by the ſame learned 
Father Gretzer, in his Book printed at Ingoldſtadt in 


the year 1609. This St. Faul uſed to do, who 


<« wrote in the following words the title · deeds of his 


en n J render my 29 1 livid, and bri 
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«jt into ſubjeftion : like a faithful Slave, himſelf ſup- 


& plied the rod, (vindictam) and ſeverely laſhed his 
© own back, till it grew livid.“ “ Now, who would 
not from theſe words, thus ſtanding alone, as Father 
Gretzer recites them, conclude that St. Paul really 


uſed to laſh himſelf to the effuſion of blood, and made 


it a conſtant, practice to cover his back with ſtripes? 


But, if we conſult the original itſelf, . we ſhall fee that 
Father Gretzer has not been accurate in his manner 
of quoting St. Chryſologus's expreſſions: he has 
omitted to recite thoſe words which precede the paſ- 
ſage in queſtion, . and which are very uſeful to explain 


the true meaning of it. St. Chryſologus's deſign in 


his Homily, was to teach us that Jeſus Chriſt has 
made us his ſervants, in the ſame manner as our own 
ſervants are ſo towards us; and that we owe him as 
much ſubmiſſion as we expect from them. After 
« all, ſays he, if the Servant does not awake early on 
b the next day, and riſe before his Maſter, whether 
© he be weary, or not, he will be tied up and 
« laſhed. If the Servant therefore knows 2 4 he 
© owes to another Man, the Maſter is thence taught 
« what himſelf owes to the Lord of Lords, and is made 
et ſenſible that he alſo is ſubject to a Maſter.” +.. And 
ihnsdiadely alter wennn e that St. Paul has 
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given us in his perfon the, example of all; theſe 
“ This is (ſays he) what St. Paul uſed to do, who wrote 
te the title deeds. of his own, ſervitude in the following 
«© words, 10 this hour abe have ſuffered e e 3 
, de are naked, and we are beaten. with. aps on the 
cc \face... And: in another place St. Paul like fays; 
„L. make my body livid, and bring it into ſubjection: 
<« like a good —. he himſelf ſupplied the rod, and, 
thus doing, ſeverely laſhed | Him fell. No, from 
the words, abus doing, which relate to all that pte. 
cedes,, it. is plain that St. Chr ſologus ſpoke in a me- 
taphorical ente, and meant no more than to ſay that 
St. Paul made his body livid through the hunger, 
thirſt, nakedneſs, and ſlaps on the face, (colaphiry 
to whi h he was — expoſed a thus ding, he 
ſeverely chaſtiſed himſelf; that is to ſay; he continually 
tian to curb the ſtruggles and rebellions of the 
Fleſh. 

Indeed the above is the only ſenſe to be aſcribed 
to St. Chryſologus's expreſſions, that can be conſonant 
with reaſon, and with the opinion of, we may fay, 
all the antient Greck and Latin Fathers. It is alto- 
gether incredible that the holy Apoſtle we ſpeak of, 
in order to effect his bn of ſubduing his paſſions, 

443 ſhould 


bera, Si ergo & Servus ſentit quod debeat homini ; & Dominus 


gualem ſervitutem Domino Dommorum debeat, docetur, & intelligit . 
fe habere Magiſtrum. 


* Hoc implebat Paulus, qui ſervitutis fue dab fc ſeribebat, 
uſque ad .hanc horam eſurimus & fitimus, & nudi ſumus & 
colaphis cædimur. E# alibi, lividum facio corpus meum, & 
ſervituti ſubjicio: præbebat vindictam bonus ſeryus, qui ſe * ad 
livorem, fic agens, Jugiter verberabat. 
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ſhould have uſed whips, ſticks, or ſcourges; and we 


are abſolutely to explain the ſeverities againſt him- 


ſelf, which he mentioned, by faſtings and ſuch like 


methods of mortification. In the quotation of Chry- 
ſologus's paſſage, Gretzer has moreover omitted, as 
the reader may have obſerved, the words till this hour 


we have ſuffered hunger and thirſt, which, joined with 


what follows, her] it manifeſt that the blows, or ver- 
berations, which St. Paul inflifted upon himſelf, con- 
ſiſted in his meagreneſs, in his Jivid and dejected look, 
in his faſtings, his nakedneſs, and the boxes on the 
ears, which he endured with wonderful inttepidity 
(mirifice). To conclude, I ſhall obſerve here, that 
the paſſage above quoted of Chryſologus, is not to be 


found in his 16th Homily, as Gretzer ſuppoſes, but 
art in the 161ſt, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The uſe. of. Flagellations- was lem among the antient 
Heatbens. & everal fallt * ober vationt on that 
ſubject. 


T is a matter of undoubted truth, that flagellations 
were become, in very early times, a common 
method of puniſhment in the Pagan world. Even be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, we meet with inſtances 
which prove that it was the uſual puniſhment in- 
flicted on Slaves. Thus, we find that Juſtin, in 
his Epitome of Trogus Pompeius, relates that the 
Scythians more eaſily overcame their rebellious Slaves 
with fcourges- and whips, than with their ſwords. 
« The Scythians being returned (fays Fuſtin) from 
& their third expedition in Aſia, ler having been 
e abſent eight years from their Wives and Children. 
e found they now had a war to wage at home againſt 
te their own Slaves. For their Wives, tired with 
“ fuch long fruitleſs expeQation of their Huſbands, 
te and concluding that they were no longer de- 
« tained by war, but had been. deſtroyed, married 
e the Slaves who had been leſt to ke care of the 
© cattle; which latter attempted to uſe” "their 
e Maſters, who returned victorious, like Foreigners, 
e and hinder them, by ſoree of arms, from enter- 
Ling dhe County. The wer berin been ſup- 


ported, 
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Js rms for a while, with ſucceſs pretty nearly equal 

on both ſides, the Scythians were adviſed to change 
« their manner of carrying it on, remembering that it 
© was not with enemies, but with their own Slaves, 
« that they had to fight; that they were to conquer 
ce by dint, not of arms, but of their right as Maſters ; 
« that inſtead of weapons, they ought to bring laſhes 
« into the field, and, ſetting iron aſide, to ſupply 
<« themſelves with rods. {courges, and ſuch like inſtru- 
© ments of {laviſh fear. Having approved this counſel, 
ce the Scythians armed themſelves as they were adviſed 
ce to do; and had no ſooner come up with the enemy, 
ce than they exhibited on a ſudden their new weapons, 


“ and thereby ſtruck. ſuch a terror into their minds, 


<« that thoſe who could not be conquered by arms, 
« were ſubdued by the dread of the ſtripes, and betook 
ce themſelves to flight, not like a ranquilhed enemy, 
cc but like give ſlaves. 5 (0 
„ | A Among 


* Scythe autem tertid expeditione Aland reverſi, cum annts ocbo 3 
conjugibus & /iberis abfuiſſent, ſervili bello domi excipiuntur. Qu 
conjuges eorum longs expettatione virorum feſſe, nec jam tenert bello 


fed deletos rate, ſerwis ad pecorum cuſtodiam relictis, nubunt; quiz 
- \reverſos cum victoria Dominos, velut advenas, armati fiibus pro- 


bibent. Quibus cum varia victoria fu jet, admonentur Scythe mutare 
genus pugnæ, memores non cum hoſtibus ſed cum ſervis præliandum, 
nec armorum ſed dominorum jure vincendos ; verbera in aciem, non 
fela, adferenda ; omiſſogue ferro, virgas ac flagella ceteraque ſervilit 
metus paranda inſtrumenta. Probate omnes confilio, in e out 
preceptum erat; p ee ad heſtem acceſſere, inopinantibus 17. hg 
mtentant, adedque ulos perculerunt, ut qui ferro non poterant, metu 
verberum vincerentur, fugamque non ut hoftes vitti, ſed ut fugitivi 
Fapeſerent Juſt. Lib. IT. c. 5. 
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Among the antient Perſians, the puniſhment of 
whipping was alſo in uſe ; it was even frequently. in- 
flicted on the Grandees of the Kingdom by order of 
the King, as we find in Stobæus, who: moreover relates 
in his forty-ſecond Diſcourſe, © That when one of 
ce them had been flogged by order of the King, it was 
can eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that he ſhould give him thanks 
<« 25 for an excellent ſavour he had received of him, 
ce and a token that the King remembered him. 
This cuſtom of the Perſians was however , in ſubſe- 
quent times altered: they began to ſet ſome more 
value on the {kia of Men; and we find in Plutarch's 
Apophthegms of Kings, That Artaxerxes, ſon of 
« Xerxes firnamed the Longhanded, was the firſt who 
<« ordered that the Grandees of his kingdom ſhould 
ee no longer be expoſed to the former method of puniſh- 
c ment; but that, when they ſhould have been guilty 
« of a crime, inſtead of their backs, only their clothes 
« ſhould be whipped, after they had been ftripped of 
ce them.” + alk 401 Hint 40 ne le e 

We alſo find, that it was a euſtom in antient times, 
for Generals and Conquerors to flog the Captives they | 
had taken in war; and that they moreover took de- 

e oo e 


enn rn feat fcuede adi, ef. f ct CY che g. 
durò iurioly Baines, nee We ue 

+ Tom. II. pag. 173. Lit. D. Edit. Wecheli, Anni 1599. 
Arab w 5 Riff 5 fenti un verb., ordne N b Spendet 100 
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light in inflicting that puniſhment with their own 
— ds on the moſt conſiderable of thoſe Captives. We 
meet with a pretty ſingular proof, among others, of 
this practice, in the Tragedy of Sophocles, called Ajax 
| Scourgebearer (MadyoPer) : in a Scene of this Tragedy 
Ajax is introduced as having the following converſation 
with Minerva. 
MIN ER VA. 

What kind of ſeverity do you prepare for chat miſer- 

able man ? 
AJAX. 
I propoſe to laſh his back with a oy a+ he dies. 


MIiNERV 4 
Nay, do not whip the poor Wretch ſo ervelly, 


A114 K 
Give me leave, Minerva, to gratify, on this occa- 
ſion, my own fancy; he ſhall have it, I do affure you, 
and I prepare no other puniſhment for him.“ 


The puniſhment of flagellation was alſo ben in 
vogue among the Romans, and it was the common 
chaſtiſement which Judges inflicted upon Offenders, 
eſpecially upon thoſe of a ſervile condition. Surrounded 
by an apparatus of whips, ſcourges, and leather ſtraps, 
they 


2 a Ti dire rds diol ie xaxou 
b Mc web rer „ra Oo bels dalyn 
a Mn dire Tov Nee ade y anon 
bases, *Aldva, d dye c ili 
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they terrified Offenders, and brought them to a ſenſe 

of their duty. 5 p | 8011 
Judges, among the Romans; as has been juſt now 
mentioned, uſed a great variety of inſtruments for 
inflict ng the puniſhment of whipping. Some con- 
ſiſted of a flat ſtrap of leather, and were called Feralz ; 
and to be laſhed with theſe Ferulæ, was conſidered as 
the mildeſt degree of puniſhment. Others were made 
of a number of cords of twifted parchment, and were 

called Scurice. Theſe Scutice were confidered as bein 
a degree higher in point of ſeverity than the ferulæ, 
but were much inferior, in that reſpect, to that kind 
of ſcourge which was called Flagellum, and ſome- 
times the terrible Flagellum, which was made of thongs 
of ox- leather, the ſame as thoſe which Car · men uſed 
for their Horſes. We find in the third Satyr of the 
firſt Book of Horace, à clear and pretty ſingular ac- 
count of the gradation in point of ſeverity that ob- 
tained between the above-mentioned” inſtruments of 
whipping. In this Satyr Horace lays down the rules 
which he thinks a Judge ought to follow in the diſ- 
charge of his office, and he addreſſes himſelf, ſome- 
what ironically, to perſons who, adopting the princi- 
ples of the Stoics, affected much ſeverity in their opi- 
nions, and pretended that all crimes whatever being 
equal, ought to be puniſhed in the ſame manner. 
© Make ſuch a rule of conduct to yourſelf (fays Horace) 
that you may always proportion the chaſtiſement you 
inflict to the magnitude of the offence; and when the 
Offender only deſerves to be chaſtiſed with the whip of 
© a twiſted 
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twiſted parchment, do not expoſe him to the laſh of 
the horrid leather Scourge ; for, that you ſhould only 
inflict the puniſhment of the flat ſtrap on him who de- 
ſerves a more ſevere laſhing, is what I am by no means 
afraid of. 

The choice between theſe different kinds of inſtru- 
ments, was, as we may conclude from the above paſ- 
ſage, left to the Judge, who ordered that to be uſed 
which he was pleaſed to name; and the number of 
blows to be given, was likewiſe left to his diſcretion ; 
which ſometimes were as many as the Executioner 
could give. This we alſo learn from Horace, in one of 
his Odes. He, (ſays he) who has been laſhed by 
order of the Trumvirs, "ll the Executioner was ſpent.” + 

Beſides this extenſive power of whipping exerciſed 
by Judges among the Romans, over perſons of a ſervile 
eondition, over Aliens, and thole who were the ſub- 
jects of the Republic, Maſters were poſſeſſed of an un- 
bounded one with regard to their Slaves, over ere 
life and death they had moreover an abſolute . 
Hence a great number of inſtruments of Kaese. 
beiides thoſe above mentioned, were ſucceſſively brought 
into uſe for mme Slaves. Among thoſe, were par- 


ticular 


1 Adiit 
Regula, peccatis quæ parnas irroget @quas 
Nec Scuticd dignum horribili ſeckere flagell; 3 
Nam, ut feruld cædas meritum majora fubire 
Verbera, non yereor. Lib I. Sat. I. v. 1 17. 


+ Sectus flageilis hic Triumviralibus 


Praconis ad faſtidium. 
Lib. V. Ode IV. v. 1t, 12. 
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ticular kinds of cords manufactured in Spain, as we 
learn from a paſſage in an Ode of Horace, the fame that 
has been quoted above, and was addreſſed to one Meas, 
a freedman, who had found means aire: ne a 
fortune, and was grow de inſolent. Thou (lays 
Horace) whoſe aden are ſtill diſcoloured (or burnt) 
with the ſtripes of the Spaniſh cords;** *-: Nin 
A number of other inftatices of this practice of whip= 
ping Slaves, as well as other different names of inſtru- 
ments uſed for that purpoſe, may be found in the an- 
tient Latin Writers, ſuch as Plautus, Terence, Horace, 
Martial, &c. 80 prevalent had che above practice be. 
come, that Slaves were frequently denominated from 
that particular kind of flagellation which they were 
moſt commonly made to undergo: Some were called 
Reftiones, becauſe they were uſed to be laſhed wick 
cords; others were called Bucæuæ, becauſe they were 
uſually laſhed with thongs of ox- leather; and it is in 
conſequence of this cuſtom, that a Man is made to ſay 
in one of Plautus's Plays, They ſhall be Bucædæ 
(that is to ſay, ſcourged with leather thongs) whether 
they will or not, before J conſent to be Refio, or {6 
much as beaten with cords. + And Tertullian, mean- 


ing in one of his Writings to expreſs Sdaves in general, 
uſes 


ed NK 
* 3 ; 
Lib. v. ode Iv. v. 3. 
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uſes words which ſimply ſignify © thoſe who are uſed to 
be'beaten, or to be diſcoloured with blows.” “ 

 » Nay, ſo generally were -whipping and. Jaſhing.con- 
ſidered among the Romans, as being the lot of Slaves, 
that a whip; or a ſcourge; was become among them, 
the emblems of their condition. Of this we have an 
inſtance in the ſingular cuſtom, mentioned by Came- 
rarius, which prevailed among them, of placing in 
the triumphal car, behind the Triumpher, a man with 
a whip in his hand; the meaning of which was 
to ſhew, that it was no impoſſible thing for a Man 
to fall from the higheſt pitch of glory, into the moſt 
abject condition. 

Suetonius alſo relates a fact which affords ano- 
ther remarkable inſtance of this notion of the 
Romans, of looking upon a whip, as a charac- 
teriſtic mark of dominion on the one hand, and of 
{lavery on the other. Cicero (ſays Suetonius, in the 
« life of Auguſtus) having accompanied Cæſar to the 
cc * Copto, related to a few friends whom he met there, 

a dream which he had had the night before: it 
xc ſoenied to him, he ſaid, that a graceful Boy came 
« down from Heaven, ſuſpended. by a golden chain; 

„ that he ſtopped before the gate of the Capitol, and 


te that 
* 2 Sub verbiſtos.— The latter word literally ſignifies, 


burnt with blows a figurative expreſſion commonly uſed among 
the Romans, when they ſpoke of flagellations : thus, the words 
flagrum, and flagellum, had been derived from the word flagrare, 
which ſignifies 7 Burn; and Horace, in one place, ſays, to E 
burnt with rods / virgis uri“ for, to be laſhed. 
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ce that Jupiter gave him a whip¶agellum). Havingaſter - 
<« wards ſuddenly ſeen Auguſtus, whom (as he was ſtill 
e perſonally unknown to ſeveral of his near relations) 
ce Cæſar had ſent for and brought along with him to 
© be preſent at the ceremony, he aſſured his friends 
© that he was the very perſon whoſe figure he had {cen 
<« during his ſleep. juvenal likewiſe, in one of his 
Satyrs, has ſpoken of Auguſtus conformably to the above 
notion of the Romans. The ſame (ſays he) who, after 
c conquering the Romans, has * them to 8 
60 ene 25 * r 
01 But 
2 W — Cæſarem in Capitolium proſecutus, Gmnium 
priſtine nockir failiaribil fort? narrabat, puerum facie liberuli de- 
miſſum cal catend aurad, ad fares Capitolii conſtitifſe; eigue Fovem 
fagellum tradidifſe. Deinde Auguſto repentè viſo, quem ignotum ad- 
buc pleriſque avunculis Cæſar ad ſacriſicandum acciuerat, a 
gſum 5 e cijus imaginem ſec ecundum quietem Fes e 18 6 714 


| + Adio gui demi aue fag N w, Lotti eher 

* Jun; St: Ber. 5 RG 
This notion of the Romans, of looking upon I 8 as a 
characteriſtic appendage of dominion, was ſo general among. them, 
as is obſetved above, that they moteover ſuppoſed he Gods 
themſelves to be ſupplied with whips,” and: even Venus had alſo 
been thought to be furniſhed with one. In conſequence of this 
ſuppoſition, Horace, who, as we may c conclude from thence, bad 
good reaſon to be difatisfied with foie trick his Miſtreſs had 
played him, or perhaps only with her i impertinence in — de- 
fires Yeaus' to r e whip, i Do, Quen, (ſays he, 


ad- 
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But, beſides all thoſe inſtruments of flagellation uſed 
for puniſhing Slaves, which have been mentioned above, 
and as if the terrible Hagellum had not been of itfelf ſuf- 
ficiently ſo, new contrivances were uſed to make the 
latter a ſtill more cruel weapon; and the thongs with 
which that kind of ſcourge was made, were frequently 
armed with nails, or ſmall hard bones. They alſo would 
ſometimes faſten to thoſe thongs, ſmall leaden weights; 
hence ſcourges were ſometimes called, as Heſychius re- 
lates, from the name of that kind of weight; (ad 
which was ſhaped exactly like thoſe the Ancients 
uſed to wear hanging about their ſhoes. Under the 
tortures which thoſe different inſtruments inflicted, it 
was no wonder that Slaves ſhould die; and indeed this 
was a frequent caſe, and the cruelty, eſpecially of Miſ- 
treſſes towards their female Slaves, grew at laſt ro ſuch 
a pitch, . that a proviſion was made in the Council of 
Elvira to reſtrain it; and it was ordained, that if any Mif- 
treſs ſhould cauſe her Slave to be whipped with ſo much 
cruelty as that ſhe ſhould die, the Miſtreſs ſhould be . 
ſuſpended from Communion for a certain number of 
years. The following are the terms of the above Ordi- 
nance, in the Vth Canon. © If a Miſtreſs, in a fit of 
anger and madneſs, ſhall laſh her female Slave, or cauſe 


her 


addrefling Venus) do, for once, give arrogant Chloe a touch with 


your ſublime whip.” 
Regina, ſublimi flagello % 
Tange Cohen . m. 


t 10 01 ei 
Od. 26. Lib. III. ad. Ven. 
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her to be laſhed, in ſuch a manner that ſhe expires be- 
fore the third day, by reaſon of the torture ſhe has un- 
dergone ; inaſmuch as it is doubtful whether it has de- 
ſignedly happened, or by chance; if it has deſignedly 
happened, the Miſtreſs ſhall be. excommunicated: for 
ſeven years; if by chance, ſhe ſhall be excommunicated 
for five years only ; though, if ſhe ſhall fall into lick- 


nels, ſhe may receive the Communion. “ 


* Si que Domus, Jurore nek extra, gelle n an- 
cillam uam, ita ut ante tertium diem animam in cruciatu effundat ; 
eo quod incertum fit voluntate an caſu acciderit ; fi voluntate, oo 
feptem annos, ſi caſu, poſt quinquemi tempora, acld  legitimd pani- 
tentiã, ad Cammunianem placuit admitti- quad fi. intro tempara 
n uta infirmata fuerit, accipiat Communionem. 


The abſolute dominion poſſeſſed by Maſters over * Pertane 
of their ſlaves, led them to uſe a fingular ſeverity in the govern- 
ment of them. So frequently were flagellations the lot of the 
latter, that appellations and words of reproach drawn from that 
kind of puniſhment, were, as hath been above obſerved, | com- 
monly uſed to denominate them; and expreſſions of this kind 
occur in the politeſt writers: thus, we find in the Plays of 
Terence, an Author particularly celebrated for his politeneſs and 
ſtrict obſervance of decorum, Slaves frequently called by the 
words Verberones, Flagriones, or others to the ſame effect. | 

As for Plautus, who had been the Servant of a Baker, and 
wao was much acquainted with every thing that related to Slaves, 
and their flagellations in particular, he has filled his ſcenes with 
nicknames of Slaves, drawn from this latter circumſtance ; and 


H they 


* 
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they are almoſt continually called in his Plays, flagritribe (a 
verbis, flagrum & terere) plagipatide, ulmitribe, &c. beſides the 
appellations of Bucædæ, and Reſtzones, above mentioned. 

Sometimes the flagellations of Slaves, or the fear they enter- 
tained of incurring them, ſerved Plautus as incidents for the 
conduct of his plots ; thus, in his Epidicus, a Slave who is the 
principal character in the Play, concludes upon a certain oc- 
caſion, that his Maſter has diſcovered his whole ſcheme, becauſe 
he has ſpied him, in the morning, purchaſing a new ſcourge, at 
the ſhop in which they were fold. Thoſe ſame flagellations in 
general, have moreover been an inexhauſtible fund of pleaſantry 
for Plautus: in one place, for inſtance, a Slave, intending to 
laugh at a fellow-ſlave, aſks him how much he thinks he weighs, 
when he is ſuſpended naked, by his hands, to the fatal beam, - 
with an hundred weight (centupondium) tied to his feet; which 
was a precaution taken, as Commentators inform us, in order to 
prevent the Slave who was flagellated, from kicking the Man 
(Yirgator) whoſe office it was to perform the operation: and in 
another place, Plautus, alluding to the thongs of ox-leather 
with which whips were commonly made, introduces a Slave 
engaged in deep reflection on the ſurpriſing circumſtance of 
« dead bullocks, that make incurſions upon living Men.” 

Vivos homines mortui incurſant boves ! 


But it was not always upon their Slaves only, that Maſters, 
among the Romans, inflited the puniſhment of flagellation : 
they ſometimes found means to ſerve in the ſame manner the 
young Men of free condition, who inſinuated themſelves into 


their 
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their houſes, with a deſign to court their Wives. As the moſt 
favourable diſguiſe on ſuch occafions, was to be dreſſed in Slaves 
clothes, becauſe a Man thus habited was enabled to get into'the 
houſe, and go up and down without being noticed, Rakes 
engaged in amorous purſuits, uſually choſe to make uſe of it; 
but, when the Huſband either happened to diſcover them, or had 
had previous information of the appointment given by his faith+ 
ful Spouſe, he feigned to miſtake the Man for a runaway Slave, 
or ſome ſtrange Slave who had got into his houſe to commit 
theft, and treated him accordingly. Indeed the opportunity was 
a. moſt favourable one for revenge; and if to this conſideration 
we add that of the ſevere temper- of the Romans, and the jea- 
lous diſpoſition that has always prevailed in that country, we 
ſhall eaſily conclude that ſuch an opportunity, when obtained, 
was ſeldom ſuffered to eſcape, and that many a Roman Spark, 
caught in the above diſguiſe, and engaged in the laudable purſuit 
of ſeducing his neighbour's wife, has, with a centupondium 
clapped to his feet, been ſadly rewarded for his i ingenuity. - 

An alluſion is made to the above facts in one of Horace's 
Satyrs. He ſuppoſes in it, that his Slave, availing himſelf of | 
the opportunity of the Saturnalia, to ſpeak his mind freely to 
him, gives him a lecture on the bad courſes in which he thinks 

him engaged, and uſes, among others, the following arguments. 
When you have ſtripped off the marks of your dignity; your 
equeſtrian ring, and your whole Roman dreſs, and from 4a Man 

inveſted with the office of Judge, ſhew yourſelf at once under 
the appearance of the Slaye Dama; diſgraced as you are, and 
: =. 4 hiding 
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hiding your perfumed head under your cloak, you are not the 
Man whom you feign to be: you are at leaſt introduced full of 
terror, and your whole frame ſhakes through the ſtruggles of 


two oppoſite paſſions. In fact, what advantage is it to you, 
whether you are cut to pieces with rods, or ſlaughtered with 
iron weapons ?”, 

Tu cum projectis inſignibus, annulo Equeſtri 

Romanoque habitu, prodis ex judice Dama, 

Turpis, odoratum caput obſeurante lacernd 

Non es quod ſimulas; metuens induceris, atque 

Altercante libidinibus tremis ofſa pavore. 


Quid refert uri virgis, ferraque necari? 
Lib. II. Sat. 7. 


The above uncontrouled power of inflicting puniſhments on 
their Slaves, enjoyed by Maſters in Rome, was at laſt abuſed by 
them to the greateſt degree. The ſmalleſt faults committed in 
their families by Slaves, ſuch as breaking glaſſes, ſeaſoning 
diſhes too much, or the like, expoſed them to grievous puniſh- 
ments; and it even was no unuſual thing for Maſters, (as we 
may judge from the deſcription of Trimalcion's entertainment in 
the Satire of Petronius) to order ſuch of their Slaves as had been 
guilty of faults of the above kind, to be ſtripped, and whipped in 
the preſence of their gueſts, when they happened to entertain any 

at their houſes, 1 5 
Women in particular ſeem to have abuſed this power of fla- 
gellation in a ſtrange manner; which cauſed expreſs proviſions to 
de made, at different times, in order to reſtrain them; of which 
the 
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the Canon above quoted is an inſtance, It was often ſufficient to 
induce the Roman Ladies to cauſe their Slaves to be whipped, that 
they were diſſatisfied with the preſent ſtate of their own charms z 
or, as Juvenal expreſſes it, that their noſe diſpleaſed them: and 
when they happened to fancy themſelves neglected by their huſ- 
bands, then indeed their Slaves fared badly. This latter ob- 
ſervation of Juvenal, Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation . of that 
Author's Satires, has expreſſed by the following lines: 

For, if over night the huſband bas been ſlack, | 
Or counterfeited ſleep, or turn'd his back, : 
Next day, be ſure, the ſervants go to Wrack.“ | 

The following is the literal tranſlation of the paſſage of Juvenal, 

in which he deſcribes in a very lively manner the havock which 
an incenſed Woman uſually made on the above occaſion. *© If 
her huſband has, the night before, turned his back on her, 
« woe to her Waiting Woman; the dreſſing Maids lay down 
« their tunicks ; the errand Slave is charged with having re- 
turned too late; the ſtraps break on the back of ſoms Fothers 


« redden under the laſh of the leather burn and . the 
« twiſted parchment.” 


Si nocre maritus 
Averſus jacuit, periit Libraria ; ponunt 
Cofmete tunicas; tard? veniſſe Liburnus 


Dicitur; hic fran git ferulas ; ; rubet ille kel. Is, 
Hic ſcuticd. 


ak 


© Juv. Sat. VI. 


The wantonnels of | power was carried ſtill farther by the 
Roman 
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Roman Ladies, if we may credit the ſame Juvenal. It was a 
cuſtomary thing with ſeveral among them, when they propoſed 
to have their hair dreſſed with both nicety and expedition, to have 
the Dreſſing-Maid who was charged with that care, ſtripped 
naked to the waiſt, ready for flagellation, in caſe ſhe became 
guilty of any fault, or miſtake, in performing her taſk. The fol- 
lowing is the paſſage in Juvenal on that ſubject. *« For, if 
„ ſhe has determined to be dreſſed more nicely than uſual, and 
« is in haſte, being expected in the public gardens, the unfor- 
« tunate Pſechas then dreſſes her head, with her own hair in 
« the utmoſt diſorder, and her ſhoulders and breaſts bare. Why 
& {exclaims ſhe} is that ringlet too high ?—the leather thongs 
« inſtantly puniſh the crime of a hair, and an ill- -ſhaped curl, A 

Nam ji conſtituit ſolitoque decentiùs optat 

Ornari & properat, jamque expectatur in hortrs, 

Componit crinem, laceratis ipſa capillis, 

Nuda humeros, Pſechas infœlix, nudiſque mamilks : 
Altior hic quare cicinnus ? taurea punit 
Continus flexi crimen, fatinuſque capilli. 


Theſe abuſes which Maſters, in Rome, made of the power 
they poſſeſſed over their Slaves, were at laſt carried by them 
to ſuch a pitch, either by making them wantonly ſuffer 
death, or torturing them in numberleſs different ways, that, | 


in the beginning of the reign of the Emperors, it was found 
neceſlary to reſtrain their licence. 


Under the reign of Claudius (for it is not clear whether any 
provifion to that effect was made under Auguſtus) it was or- 


dained 
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dained that Maſters who forſook their Slaves, when fick, ſhould 
loſe all right over ahem, in caſe they recovered ; and that thoſt 


who deliberately put ow to | deaths, en be baniſhed from 


Rome. 


Under the Emperor Adrian, the cruelties exerciſed by Um- 


bricia, a Roman Lady, over her female Slaves, cauſed new laws 


to be made on that ſubje&, as well as the former ones to be 
put in force, and Umbricia was, by a reſcript of the Emperor, 
baniſhed for five years. J. 2. in fine, Dig. L. I. f. 6. 


New laws to the fame ends were likewiſe made under the fol- 


lowing Emperors, among which Civilians make particular men- 


tion of a conſtitution of Antoninus Pius (Drous Pins); and in 
ſubſequent times, the Church alſo employed its authority to 


prevent the like exceſſes, as we may ſee from the Canon above 


recited (Si que domina, &c.) which was framed in the Coun- 


cil held at Elvira, a ſmall Town in Spain, that has been 
ſince deſtroyed. But the diſorder was of ſuch a nature as was 
not to be cured fo long as the cuſtom itſelf of ſlavery was al- 


lowed to ſubſiſt; and it has been remedied at laſt, only by the 
thorough abolition of an uſage which was a continual inſult 


on Humanity: an advantage which (to be, once at leaſt, very 
ſerious in the courſe of this learned and ufeful Work) we are 


indebted for to the eſtabliſhment of - Chriſtianity, whatever | 


other evils it may be reproached with having occaſioned. 


£2 
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a . 


CHAP: v. 


The ſabject ns "lt of a voluntary and 
religious kind were prattiſed among the Heathens, 


HE puniſhment of flagellation, : among the an- 

tient Heathens, was not impoſed only up- 

on grown perſons, by the command of either angry 
Maſters, or ſevere Judges; but Parents alſo, in antient 
times, frequently inflicted that chaftiſement upon their 
Children, Of this we are certainly informed: in. the 
Pook of Proverbs of Solomon, who ſays in the third 
chapter, © He that ſpareth the rod, -bateth his fon ; 3, 
« but he that loves him, chaſtiſes him betimes.“ 
In the thirteenth verſe of the twenty-third chapter, 
Solomon again fays, © With- hold not thy correction 
„ from the child; for if thou beateſt him with the 
« rod, he ſhall not die.” And again, ver. 14. Thou 
< ſhalt beat bim with the rod, and ſnalt deliver his 
&« {qul from hell.“ | 
Nor were Schoolmaſters behind-hand with either 
Judges, or Parents, in regard to whipping thoſe per- 
ſons who were under their tuition ; and we have an 
almoſt aſſured proof, for inftance, that this practice 
was well known at Falerii, ſo early as the beginning of 
the Roman Commonwealth. I mean here to ſpeak of 
the ſtory of that Schoolmaſter who is menti:ned in 


the 
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the fifth Book of the firſt Decad of Livy. The Town of 
Falerii being beſieged by the Romans, under the com 
mand of the Dictator Camillus, a Schoolmaſter in that 
Town, thinking he would be ſplendidly rewarded 
for his ſervice, one day led by treachery, and under 
pretence of making them take a ſhort walk out of the 
gates of the Town, the children of the moſt con- 
ſiderable families, who had been entruſted to his care, 
to the Roman camp, and delivered them up to the 
Dictator. But the latter, incenſed at his perfidy, 
ordered him to be ſtripped naked, with his hands 
tied behind his back, and having ſupplied the chil- 
dren with rods, gave the Schoolmaſter up to 'them, 
to drive him back in that condition to their Town.“ 
From a verſe of Horace in one of his Epiſtles, we 
may likewiſe conclude that the ſame practice of whip- 
ping boys, ſtill continued in his time to prevail among 
Schoolmaſters; and it moreover appears that he had 
had the bad luck of being himſelf under the tuition 
of one who had ſtrong inclination to inflict that kind 
of chaſtiſement. I remember (ſays he) that the 
I « flogging 


. Dibaghes deindꝰ Ludi-magiſtrum juſfit, eumque pueris tradidit 
reducendum Falerios, manibus poft ter gum illigatis; Virgas quoque 


ets dedit, quibus proditorem agerent in urbem werb erantes. Liv. L. 5. 
The inhabitants of Falerii were ſo ſtruck with the juſt 
conduct of the Dictator (Livy adds) that a total change of 
their diſpoſitions towards the Romans, was the conſequence; and 
the Senate having been aſſembled thereupop by the Magiſtrates, 
they came to the reſolution of opening their gates, and ſurrender- 
ing to the Romans; which was effeted. I 


n 
"wal 
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« flogging Orbilius, who when I was a boy, uſed to 


ce dictate to us the verſes of Livius Andronicus—,”* 
Quintilian has alſo mentioned this practice of School- 
maſters of whipping their Diſciples ; and the ſeverity 
which they uſed, as well as other conſiderations, in- 
duced him to diſapprove of it intirely, The follow- 
ing are his expreſſions on that ſubject. With re- 
c ſpe&t to whipping School-boys, though it be an 
te eftabliſhed practice, and Chryſippus is not averſe 
eto it, yet, I do not in any degree approve it. Firſt, 
© it is a baſe and {laviſh treatment; and certainly 
« if it were not for the youth of thoſe who are 
« made to ſuffer it, it might be deemed an injury 
te that would call for redreſs. Beſides, if a Diſciple 
ce js of ſuch a mean diſpoſition that he is not mended 
&« by cenſures, he will, like a bad Slave, grow equally 
ce inſenſible to blows. Laſtly, if Maſters acted as 
te they ought, there would be no occaſion for chaſtiſe- 
e ment; but the negligence of Teachers is now ſo 
ce great, that, inſtead of obliging their Diſciples to - . 
ce do what they ought, they content themſelves with 
e puniſhing them for not having done it. Beſides, though 
© you may compel the obedience of a Boy, by uſing 
ce the rod, what will you do with a young Man, to 
« whom motives of a quite different nature muſt be 
&« propoſed ? Not to add, that ſeveral accidents which 
ee are not fit to be named, may be occaſioned either by 
ce the fear or the pain attending ſuch puniſhments. In- 
* deed, 


TT.. . Memint que plagoſum mibi parvo 
Orbilium diftare,—Ltb. II. Ep. i. v. 70. 
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e deed, if great care is not taken in chooſing Teachers 
« of proper diſpoſitions, I am aſhamed to ſay to what 
6 _ they will ſometimes abuſe their power of whip- 
: but I ſhall dwell no longer on this ſubject, 
2 — which the Public knows alrcady too 
% much.“ * 
Alter theſe diſmal accounts of Diſciples flogged: by 
their Preceptors, and of the cruel ſeverity uſed; by the 
| latter, the Reader ſurely will not be diſpleaſed to read 
the ſtory of a Preceptor, who was flogged by order of 
his Diſciple ; ; though the fact has happened in ſome- 
what more modern times than thoſe above mentioned. 
This Preceptor's name was Sadragefillus, and his 
| Diſciple was Dagobert, ſon. of Clotaire, King of 
France, who reigned about the year of Jeſus Chriſt 
526. The tranſaction is related in the following man- 
ner, by Robert Goguin,' in his Hiſtory of France. 
© Dagobert, (ſays he) having received from his Father 
© a Tutor who was to inſtru him in the worldly: 
« ſciences, and whom the King had made Duke 
«of Aquitain, the young Man, who did not want 
e parts for one of his years, ſoon perceived that 
« Sadragefillus (ſuch was the Pedagogue's name) was 
e much elated with pride on account of his newly ac- 
e quired dignity, ſo. that he began to fail in the reſpect 
© he owed to him, and grew r in the diſcharge 
60 an his coy: OR Prince: having once invited him 
x ee 
8 am minor in di . 
moribus fruit 25 FE dicere in TE —— Ss jure 
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© to dine with him, and Sadrageſillus having not only 

placed himſelf at table, oppoſite the Prince, but alſo 
offered to take the cup from him as if he had been 
ce his companion, the Prince ordered him to be ſoundly 
« whipped with rods, and cauſed his beard, which he 
% wore very long, to be cut off.“ This ſame ſact 
is alſo related by Tilly, Scrivener of the Parliament of 
Paris, in his Chrmich of the Kings of France. 

In fine, to the paſſages above produced concernin 
the Flagellations of Children, from which we find 
that very great men have much differed in their opi- 
nions in regard to them, we may add, that Petrarch, 
who may be called a modern author, * embraced tb 
opinion of king Solomon, on the uſefulneſs of ſuch fla- 
gellations (which was alſo afterwards that of Chryſippus) 
and, notwithſtanding Quintilian' s arguments to the 
contrary, has intirely ſided in that reſpect, with that 
antient Moraliſt and Sage. © Correct your ſon (lays 
« Petrarch) in his tender years, nor ſpare the rod: a 
« branch, when young, may ny be bent at your 

& pleaſure. 45 | We 


„ Dagobertus cum præce eptorem qui e eum on Code: pare OM 
redderet inflitutis, a Patre accepiſſet, quem Aquitanie Ducatu pater 
donaverat, intellexit non rudis adoleſcens quantum Sadragęſillus [ id 
enim nomen erat pædagogo/ propter acceptam a Patre dignitatem ſu- 
perbiret, ita ut eum neque ſatts veneraretur, neque obfervaret, Voca- 
tum ad convivium Sagragefillum, cum e regione Pagoberti, velut par, 

illi affediſſet, poculumque tanpuam ex aquah manu defump/iſſet, Jubet 
eum virgis cædi, & barbam quam promiſſam habebat amputari.” — 


See Gag. Hiſt. Franc. Lib. III. fol. 35 verſo. 


+ Corrige a dum tener eft, pu » nec parcito virge ; 
Dim tener eſt ramus rw us. = 
From the abovementioned — Solomon, Livy. 


and 
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We have hitherto only treated of in voluntary Flagel- 
lations, and ſuch as were in all caſes inflicted by force 
on thoſe who ſuffered them. But beſides Flagellations 
of this kind, THEE Were others of a n ſort 


- among 


and other antient authors, down to Petrarch, we may fafely con- 
clude that the practice of flagellating children, has been followed 
in the world, during a number of ſucceſſiye centuries; and wo 
know from undoubted authorities, that the ſame practice con- 
tinues in our days to prevail, eſpecially among Scholmaſters. 
Nay more, very reſpectable Writers inform us that Schoolmaſters 
ſtill poſſeſs the ſame ſtrong inclination to exert their authority 
that way, as they did in the times of Horace and Quintilian. ls 
Thus Mr. Henry Fielding, a Writer who, better than 'moſt 
others, knew the manners of Men, in his Hiſtory of a Foundling, 
repreſents Thwackum the Schoolmaſter, as having, upon every 
occaſion, recourſe to his rod, and deſcribes hiep: to us. as a true 

ſucceſſor of the piagoſus Orbiliur. 7 7 
Mr. Gay, another writer, who-too was N * in the 
knowledge of the cuſtoms of Mankind, expreſſes himſelf with 
{till more preciſion on that head, and lays it down as an un- 
doubted maxim, that the delight of a Schoolmaſter i is to uſe his 
whip. That the Reader may entertain no doubt i in that reſped, 
I will lay before him the very expreſſions. of that Author on the 
ſubject : they are contained in a yerſe of a ſong which he. wrote 
to the praiſe of Molly Mag. - an Innkeeper's daughter at Oakin &- 
ham in Berkſhire ; the verſes of that ſong are fifteen i in > all, 5. _and 
the 
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among the Heathens, to which thoſe who underwent 
them, freely and willingly ſubmitted, and which may 
indeed create our ſurpriſe in a much roar degree 
than the former. 

I hus, at Lacedæmon, there was a 9 Feſ- 
tival, which was kept annually, and was named the 
Day of Flagellations, on account of the ceremony 
that was performed in it, of whipping before the 
altar of Diana a number of Boys "wh 22 ſubmitted 
to that painful treatment; and this Feſtival has been 
mentioned by a great number of Authors. 


Thus 


the name of Melly Mag is is to be Conn in each of them, with « 2 
rhyme to it. 


The School-boy's deſire is a play-day, 
The Schoolmaſter's joy is to flog, 
The milk-maid's delights are on May-day "Pot 
But mine are in ſweet Molly Mog. T 115 


However, the reſearches of our Author on the preſent deep ſub- 
ject, as well as mine in my humble capacity of Commentator, can 
bear no compariſon, I think, in point of ſagacioufneſs, with the 
diſcovery made by Thomas Perez, the Uncle of Diego, who 
relates his own Hiſtory in the third volume of the Adventures of 
Gil Blas, and who takes that occaſion to-mention the great abili- 
ties of his Uncle as an Antiquarian. «Tf it had not been for 
« him (ſays he) we ſhould ſtill be ignorant that little children, 
* in Rane, cried when their Mothers * them.” 
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Thus Plutarch, in his Book of the Cuftomt of the 
Lacedemonians, relates that he had been an eye-wit- 
nels of the Lelebratien of the ſolemnity we ſpeak of. 
«© Boys (ſays he) are whipped for a whole 55 often 
c to Heath, before the altar of Diana the Orthian; and 
<« they ſuffer it with chearfulneſs, and even joy: nay, 
« they ſtrive with each other for victory; and he who 
« bears up the longeſt time, and has been able to en 
« dure the greateſt number of ſtripes, carries the day 
“ This ſolemnity is called, The Conteſt (or race) of 
« Flagellations ; and is celebrated every year,” _ 
- Cicero, in ie" Tuſculana, has alſo mentioned this 
cuſtom of the Lacedæmonians. Boys lays he) at 
<« Sparta, are laſhed before the Altar in fo ſevere! 2 man- 
c ner, that the blood iffues from their body. While I 
« was there, I ſeveral times heard it ſaid that Boys had 
« been whipped to death; none of whom ever uttered 
<< the leaſt complaint, or 1 much as groaned.“ And 
in another place Cicero likewiſe ſays, © Boys, at Sparta, 
utter no complaint, though lacerated by repeated 
« laſhes.” + Nay more, Mozonius, in Stabæus, relates 


that 
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+<* Sparte, pueri verd ad aram an fc verberibus afficiuntur ut anti a 
e viſceribus ſanguis exeat. Nonnunquam etiam ut quum ubi efſem 
audrehar ad necem rr verberator fuſe, n non mod nemo 


exclamavit 
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that the Spartan Boys were rather pleaſed with theſe 


fla gellating ſolemnities. The ſons of the Lacedæ- 


ce monians make it very evident (fays Mozonius) that 

bc dts 64 do not appear to them either ſhameful or hard 

x "50 be borne, fince they allow themſelves to be whip- 
d in public, and take a pride in it.” * 

The Scholiaſt or Commentator of Thucydides re- 
lates the ſame things of the Lacedemonian youn 
men; and ſays that thoſe among them who could bear 
the greateſt number of laſhes, acquired much glory by 
it. And indeed (lays he) the Flagel/ations are per- 
te formed at particular times during a certain number 
« of days; and thoſe who receive the greateſt number 
c of ſtripes, are accounted the moſt manly.” + 

The Parents of the young men who were thus pub- 
lickly whipped, were commonly preſent during the per- 
formance of the ceremony; and ſo far were they from 
diſcouraging their Sons from going through it, that, as 
Lucian relates, they deemed it a ſhameful piece of 
cowardice in them, if they ſeemed to yield to the 
violence of the laſhes, and in conſequence of this 
notion, they exhorted them to go ſtoutly through the 
whole trial. Indeed (continues Lucian) a number of 


ec them 


exclamavit unquam, fd ne 2 quidem. Et iteram. Pueri 
Spartani non ingemiſcunt verberum dolore lacerati. 
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them ſrequently died in the conflict, thinking it was 
e unworthy of them, ſo long as they continued alive, 
« to yield to blows and bodily pain, in fight of their 
i — — And to thoſe who die upon thoſe oc- 
e caſions, Statues, as you will. ſee, are erected at 
<© Sparta, in the public places. 
Seneca, in his "Treatiſe upon Provideuce, has alſo men- 
tioned thoſe ſingular Flagellations which took place 
at Lacedæmon, as well as the conduct of the Lacedæ- 
monian Fathers on thoſe occaſions. Do not you 
think, (ſays he) that the Lacedæmonians hate their 
children, who try their tempers by having them 
<« Jaſhed publickly? Theit very Fathers exhort them 
« firmly 4 bear = laſhes of the whips; and intreat 
<« them, when torn. to pieces and half dead, ſtill to 
continue to offer their wounds to other wounds. +. 
In fine, with ſo much ſolemnity were the flagellating 
ceremonies ald trials we mention, performed, that a 
Prieſteſs, as Silenus of Chios relates, conſtantly 
ſided over them, holding up a ſmall ſtatue of the God- 
deſs in her hand, while the young Men were flogged ; 
and to crown all, Prieſts were eſtabliſhed to inſpect he. | 
ſtripes and marks of the blows, and draw omens from 
— « | am witneſs (ſays Lucian) that there are 
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hortantur ut ictus flagellorum perferant; & laceros ac * : 
rogant, perſeverent vulnera prabere vulneribus.” 
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c Prieſts appointed to inſpect the laſhes and ſtripes,” * 
To this it may be added, that theſe extraordinary cere- 
monies of the Lacedzmonians which are here deſcrib- 
ed, were preſerved among them, notwithſtanding the 
numerous revolutions which their Republic underwent, 
to pretty late times; and Tertullian mentions them as 
continuing, in his days, to be regularly celebrated every 
year. * For (ſays that Author) the Feſtival of The Flagel- 
& /ations is ſtill in theſe days looked upon as a very 
e oreat ſolemnity at Lacedæmon. Every body knows 
ce in what Temple all the young Men of the beſt fami- 
« lies are laſhed in the preſence of their Parents and 
« Relations, who exhort them to bear to the laſt this. 

© cruel ceremony.” + N 
Even Philoſophers, among the Greeks, I mean 
particular ſeas of them, had adopted the practice of 
voluntary Flagellation. Lucian relates in one of his 
Dialogues, that there were Philoſophers in his time,, 
ho trained young Men to endure labour, pain, 
and want; and who made the practice of virtue 
« conſiſt in theſe auſterities A number of them 
<« would bind themſelves ; others whipped themſelves; 
| 4 and 


* Pag. 1002. Litt. C. Karrisss d paprupopas ft, 1 A Na ieptas ure 
amour H,: o parlywy 1 xavThPON 


+ Pag. 158. Edit. Rig. Namque hodi? apud Lacedemgpas 
ſolemmitas maxima eſt Hapadlywois, id eſt flagellatio. Non latet in quo 
Sacro ante aram nobiles quique adoleſcentes flagellis afficiuntur, ad- 
Aantibus parentibus atque propinquis, & uti perſeverarint adbor- 
tantibus. e 
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« and the moſt delicate, flead their outer ſkin with 
ce inſtruments of iron made for that purpoſe. * 
However, auſterities of this kind were only practiſed 
by particular Sects of Philoſophers, as hath been above 
obſerved; and the generality of them were ſo far ſrom 
adopting ſuch practices, that a great many ridiculed 
them. Of this we have an inſtance in the Book of the 
Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, written by Philoſtrates. 
In this Book A pollonius is ſaid to have ſpoken in the 
following manner to Theſpefion. * Flagellations are 
<« practiſed before the altar of Diana Scythia, becauſe 
«the Oracles have ordered it ſo; now, I think that it 
©« would be folly to reſiſt the will of the Gods. If fo 
( Theſpeſion anſwers) you ſhew, O Apollonius, that 
the Gods of the Greeks poſſeſs but little wiſdom, 
ſince they preſcribe to Men who think that they: are 
free, to laſh themſelves with whips.” Þ | 
Nor was the practice of thoſe Flagellations to which 
the perſons 'who underwent them willingly ſubmitted, 
confined to the Nations of Greece; but they were 
likewiſe received in other Countries. This was, for 
inſtance, the caſe with the Thracians, as we find in 
Artemidorus. The young Men of noble families 
K 2 „among 
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% among the Thracians (ſays that Author) are on cer- 
ce tain occaſions, cruelly laſhed.” * 

Voluntary Flagellations were alſo in uſe among the 
Egyptians: it even ſeems that this practice took its 
origin among them; and they uſed them as a me- 
thod of atoning for their fins, and appeaſing the in- 
cenſed Deity. Herodotus has left us an account of 
the manner in which they commonly performed their 
flagellations, in the account he has given of the Feſ- 
tival which they celebrated in honour of the great God- 
deſs. ** After preparing themſelves by faſting (he ſays) 
they begin to offer Sacrifices, and they mutually 
<« beat each. other, during the time that the offerings. 
« are burning on the Altar: this done, the viands. 
« which remain after the ſacrifice is accompliſhed, 
care placed upon tables before thoſe who compoſe 
ce the Aſſembly.” + 

The ſame Herodotus likewiſe ſays on another 
. occaſion, * I have already related in what manner 
« the Feſtival of Iſis is celebrated in the city of Buſiris. 
« While the Sacrifice is performing, the whole Aſſem- 
ce bly, amounting to ſeveral thouſands of both Men and 
« Women, beat one another.” } To this Herodotus 


adds, 
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adds, that “ he is not allowed to mention the reaſon 
« why theſe beatings were performed. 

Among the Syrians, we likewiſe find, that the uſe of 
voluntary Flagellations was received; and their Prieſts 
practiſed them upon themſelves with aſtoniſhing ſeverity. 
Apuleius, in his Meramorphofis of the Golden Als, re- 
lates the manner in which theſe Prieſts, both aide; in- 
ciſions in their own fleſh, and laſhed themſelves vo- 
luntarily. 

ce In fine, they diſſect their own arms with two-edged: 
knives, which they uſe conſtantly to carry about them. 
In the mean. while, one of them begins to rave and 
-figh, and ſeems 'to draw his breath from his very 
bowels. He at laſt feigns to fall into a. kind of 
phrenetic fit, pretending that he is replete with the 
ſpirit of. the Goddels ; ; as if the preſence of the Gods. 
ought not to make Men better, inſtead of rendering 
them diſordered and weak. - But now,. behold what 
kind of favour the Divine Will is going to beſtow upon: 
him. He begins to vociferate, and, by purpoſely con- 
trived lies, to upbraid and accuſe himſelf, in the ſame 
manner as if he had been guilty of having entertained 
bad deſigns agaioſt the myſteries of their holy Religion. 
He then proceeds to award a ſentence of puniſhment 
againſt himſelf; and, at the ſame time graſping his 
ſcourge, an inſtrument which thoſe Prieſts conſtantly 
wear about them, and which is made of twiſted woollen 

cords armed with {malb bones, he laſhes himſelf with. 
repeated blows; all the while manifeſting a wonderful, 
though affected firmneſs, notwithſtanding the vio- 
| | ©. > Jones: 
EM ro d TVTlovras, & He dc ict AYE. 
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lence and number of the ſtripes.” * From all that 
is above related, it is pretty evident that thoſe Syrian 
Prieſts uſed (or ſeemed to uſe) themſelves, in this cruel 
manner, only with a view to raiſe admiration in 
the minds of weak and ſuperſtitious perſons, by this 
extraordinary affectation of ſuperior ſanctity, and 
thereby to cheat them out of their money. At leaſt, 
this is the conjecture made by Philippus Beroaldus, in 
his Commentaries on the Metamorphoſis of the Golden 
Aſs, who ſays, that thoſe Prieſts were no better than 
Jugglers, or rather Cheats, who only aimed at catching 
the money of the Fools who gazed at them. + 

Nay, the opinion of the merit of voluntary or re- 
ligious Flagellations, was in antient times grown fo 

uUnt- 

«„ © Arrepto denique flagro, quod lis ſemiviris (caſtrari 
ſolcbant) proprium geſtamen eſt, contortis teniis langſi velleris 
protixe fimbriatum, & multijugis talis ovium teſſellatum, indidem ſeſe 
multinodis commulcat i&ibus, mird contra plagarum dolores præſump- 
tone munitus. 

+ Whether thoſe Prieſts whipped themſelves in earneſt, or 
only made a feint ſo to do, as Beroaldus ſuſpects, is difficult to 
determine ; but with reſpe& to the incifions which they pre- 
tended to make in their own fleſh, there is juſt ground to think 
that they only impoſed upon their ſpectators, fince a law was 
made by the Emperor Commodus, which Dr. Middleton has 
quoted in his Letter from Rome, by which it was ordered that 
thoſe Prieſts ſhould be made really to ſufter the inciſions which 
they pretended they made on . themſelves. Bellonæ ſervientes 
brachia vere exſecare precepit, Lamprid. in Comm. 
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univerſal, that we find them to have alſo been received 
among the Romans, who had adopted notions on that: 
ſubje& of the ſame kind with tnaoſe of the Syrians and 
the Egyptians, and thought that the Gods were, upon 
particular occaſions, to be appeaſed by uſing ſcourges 
and whips. We meet with an inſtance of this notion 
or practice, in the Satyricon of Petronius, in which Eu- 
colpus relates, that, being upon the ſea, the people of 
the ſhip flagellated him, in order, as they thought, to 
prevent a ſtorm. It was reſolved (he ſays) among 
« the Mariners, to give us each forty ſtripes, in 
cc order to appeaſe the tutelar Deity of the ſhip. No 
time in conſequence is loſt; the furious Mariners ſet. 
«© upon us with cords in their hands, and endeavour to 
e appeaſe the Deity by the effuſion of the meaneſt 
ce blood: as to me, I received three laſhes, which F 
© endured with Spartan magnanimity.“ * PP 
But 
% Ttaque ut Tutela navis expiaretur, placuit n utrigue 
plagas imponi. Nulla ergo fit mora; aggrediuntur nos furentes- 


nautæ cum funibus, * vil ome ſanguine Tutelam placare ; & 
lt 


ego quidem tres plagas Spartans nobilitate concoxi. — Pet. Arb. 
Sat. L. II. 


The Story, as it is to be found in Petronius, is this. Racolins tk 
Giton had embarked, unawares, on the ſhip of one Lycas, to whom 
Encolpus had formerly given offence, and on board the ſame 
ſhip, was alſo a Lady, named Tryphena, who: owed: a grudge to 
Giton, by whom ſhe thought ſhe had on a former occaſion been 
neglected. Encolpus and Giton no ſooner diſcovered in whoſe: 
ſhip they were, than they were afraid of being ill- uſed, and at- 

8 tempted. 
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But the moſt curious inſtance of religious Flagella- 
tions among the Romans, and indeed among all other 
Nations, is that of the ceremony which the Romans 
called Lupercalia; a ceremony which was performed 

to the honour of the God Pan, and had been con- 
trived in Arcadia, where it was in uſe ſo early as the 
times of King Evander, and whence it was afterwards 


brought 


tempted to diſguiſe themſelves in the dreſs of Slaves, and for that 
purpoſe cut their hair ; a thing which (though they did not know 
it) was the worſt of omens during a voyage, as it never was done 
but in a ſtorm, in order to make offerings to the incenſed Deities 
of the ſea. Somebody ſpied Encolpus and Giton, while they 
were performing the above operation; the rumour of ſuch a 
nefarious act, in fair weather, ſoon ſpread through the ſhip, and 
the crew thereupon uſed our two paſſengers in the manner above 
related. Encolpus (as himſelf ſays) bore the three firſt blows with 
great magnanimity ; but Giton, who was of a more tender frame, 
ſcreamed ſo loud at the firſt blow, that Tryphena heard him, 
knew his voice, ran above deck, and inſtead of being moved by. 
the ſight of his nakedneſs, infiſted upon the whole number 
of blows being given him : other paſſengers then took the part 
of the two culprits, which brought on a battie between them 
and the crew; at laſt the affair was compromiſed, and Encolpus 
and Giton were releaſed. As for the latter, a Maid-flave found 
means afterwards to fit him with a wig, and paſte falſe eyebrows - 
to his forehead, which made him appear as charming as ever, 
and Tryphena's favour was reſtored to him. 
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brought over to Italy. In this Feſtival;' a number of 
Men uſed to dance naked, as Virgil informs us: ( Here 
« (fays he) did the Salts; * and the naked Luperci, 

« dase And Servius, in his Commentary upon 
this verſe of Virgil, explains to us who theſe Luperci 
were. They were, (he ſays) Men, who, upon par- 
ticular ſolemnities, uſed to ſtrip themſelves ſtark naked; 
in this ſituation they ran about the ſtreets, carrying 
ſtraps of leather in their hands, with which they ftruck 
the Women they met in their way. Nor did thoſe 
Women run away from them; on the c. ntrary,' they 
willingly preſented the:palms, of their hands to them, 
in order to receive their blows; imagining, through a 
ſuperſtitious notion received among the Romans, that 
theſe blows, whether applied to their hands, or to their 
belly, had the power o Fo rendering them fruitful, _ or 
procuring them an eaſy delivery. 

The ſame fats we may alſo learn from Juvenal, 
who ſays in his ſecond Satire, © Nor is it of any ſer- 
« vice to her, to offer the palrhs of her hands to a nim- 
« ble Lupercas.”+ And the antient Scholiaſt on Juve- 
nal obſerves on this verſe, that barren Women, in Rome, 
uſed to throw themſelves into the way of the Luperci, 
when become furious, and were beaten by tier with 
ſtraps. 4 

Other Authors, beſides thoſe above, have ane 
this is feſtival of the Lupercalia. Among PUR Feſtus, 

L "0 


« * Hic pe VR te Saliot nudoſque 38 | Kn. Lib. Ul. 


9 + Nec pradeft agili palmas præbere Luperco.” Juv. Sat. II. 


« f Steriles mubieres thruantibus Lupercis ſe offerebant, & feruls 
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in his Book on the Signification of words, informs us 
that the Luperci were alſo ſometimes called Crepi, 
on account of the kind of noiſe ſcrepitus which they 
made with their ſtraps, when they ſtruck the Women 
with them: “ for it is a cuſtom among the Romans 
(continues the ſame Author) for Men to run about 
naked, during the feſtival of the Lupercalia, and to ſtrike 
all the Women they meet, with fraps.”'* 

Prudentius, I find, has alſo mentioned the fame 
feſtival, in his Roman Martyr : „What is the mean- 
ing (ſays he) of this ſhameful ceremony ? By thus 
running about the ſtreets, under the ſhape of Luperci, 
you ſhow that you are perſons of low condition. 
Would you not deem a Man to be the meaneſt of 
Slaves, who ſhould run naked about the public ſtreets, 
and amuſe himſelf in ſtriking the young Women d 

| But 


$: <4 Crepos Romani Lupercos dicebant d crepitu elle guem 
faciunt verberantes : mos enim ęſt Romanis in Lupercalibur nudas 


diſcurrere, & pellibus obvias quaſque faminas ferire.” 


+ uud illa turpis pompa ? nempe ignobiles 
Vos efſe monſtrat, cum Luperct curritis. 
Quem ſervulorum non rear viliſſimum, 
Nudus plateas fi per omnes curſitans, 
Pulſet — verbere ictas ludicro? 


From the above verſes, we might be induced to think that 
dnly perſons of low condition, in Rome, or even Slaves alone, 
uſed to run, in the feſtival of the Lupercalia; yet, this does not 
ſeem to have been the caſe, and the lines of Prudentius appear 
to have contained more declamation than real truth. 


The 
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But beſides the abovementioned Flagellations, which 
were performed in OP Solemnitics, | or with religious 
views 

The Luperti were in very early times, formed into two bands, 
which were called by the names of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families 
in Rome, 9uintiliani and Fabian; and to theſe was afterwards 
added a third band, called Juliani, from J. Cæſar's name. 
Marc Antony, as every one knows, did not ſcruple to run as 
one of the Luperci, and he once harangued the people in that 
condition: and if he was afterwards inveighed againſt on that 
account, by ſeveral perſons, and among others by Cicero his per-" 
ſonal enemy, it was owing to his being Conful, when he thus 
ran among the Luperci; a thing which, it was l * never 
been done by any Conſul before him. 

The feſtival in queſtion (which may ſurpriſe the Reader) con- 
tinued to be celebrated ſo late as the year 496, long after the —— 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity and perſons of noble families not 
only continued to run among the Luperci, but a gfeat improve- 
ment was moreover made about thoſe times, in the ceremony ; 
and the Ladies, no longer contented, as formerly, with being 
ſlapt on the palms of their hands, began to ſtrip themſelves 
naked, in order both to give a fuller ſcope to the Lupercus to 
diſplay the vigour and agility of his arm, and enjoy, themſelves, 
the entertainment of a more compleat flagellation, The whole. 
ceremony, being thus brought to that degree of perfection, was 
ſo well reliſhed by all parties, that it continued to ſubſiſt 626 
has 11 now been obſerved) long after the other ceremonies of 
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views of one kind or cther, there were other inſtances of 
practices of this kind (as we learn from the ancient Au- 
thors) in which thoſe that practiſed them were actuated 
by nd ſuch laudable motives ; or at Jeaſt, had no preciſe 
intention that has been onde; known to us. Such were 
the Flagellations mentioned by St. Jerom, in his 75 
ſervations on the Epitaph of the Widow „ 5 
theſe obſervations St. Jerom informs us that 2 
were Men in Rome, ſilly enough to lay their poſte- 
riors bare in the public Markets, or open Streets, and 
to ſuffer themſelves :o be laſhed by a pretended Con- 


juror. It is no wonder (ſays he) that a falſe Di- 


e yiner laſhes the buttocks of thoſe blockheads, in the 
« middle of the Streets, and in the Market-place,”* 


| And 
Paganiſm were ' aboliſhed ; and when Pope Gelaſius at laſt 
put. an end to it, he met with a ſtrong oppoſition from all 
orders of Men, Senators as well as others. The general diſ- 
content became even ſo great, that the Pope, after he had 
carried his point, was obliged to write his own Apology, 
which Baronius has preſerved: one of his arguments, among. 
others, was drawn from the above practice of the Ladies, of 
ſtripping themſelves naked in public, in order to be laſhed. — 
Apud illos, nobiles ipſi currebant, & matrone nudato corpore 
vapulabant. ieee 


* % Nec mirum fi, in plateis & foro rerum venalium, fictus Ariolus 


ſtultorum verberet nates.” Lib. Il. adv. Juv. Cap. XIX. & Lib. I. 


Apolog. adv. Auſtin. Cap. IV.—Revera, non nates, ſed nares 


(fubjungit Author noſter } legendum efttmaverunt Eraſmus & M. V. 
Reatinus ; ſed ex Codicibus Manuſeriptis, nares in nates, denud 


emendaverunt Gravius, & dottifſimus Feſuita H. Rofveidus. 
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And theſe Conjurors not only laſhed the perſons 
who deſired them to do ſo, but they, at other times, 
would alſo laſh themſelves, as we learn from Plautus, 
though an early Writer; for thoſe Flagellatibns we 
mention, were, it ſcems, an antient practice among 
the vulgar in Rome. Pray, is it not (ſays an Actor 
in one of this Author's Plays) is it not the Conjuror 
ho laſhes himſelf ?“ * 2 0 

Another proof of the practice of chaſe both active 
and paſſive flagetlations which prevailed among the 
People in Rome, is alſo to be drawn ſrom the above 
mentioned Book of Feſtus, on the Signification of 
words. Feſtus explaining in that Book, the ſigni- 
fication of the word Flagratores, ſays, that this forks 
ſignified © thoſe who allowed themſelves to be whipped 
for money.” And M. Dacier, a perſon of conſummate _ 

learning in all that relates to Antiquity, ſays, in his 
Notes on the above Author, that the word Flagratores 
fignified likewiſe” © thoſe who whipped others: he 
adds'that this was che more common acceptation * the 
word. F/ 

Beſides the ah Aagellagions; which perhaps dae 
alſo owing to ſome ſuperſtitious notion or other, on 
the part of thoſe who practiſed them, we find in — 
antient Authors, inſtances of laſhings and whippings, per- 
formed in a jocular way merely, and as a kind of inno- 
cent paſtime. None is more temarkable than that which 
is related by Lucian, of the Fiat Peregrinus. 
70 „Nan obſecra, nim Ariolus qui ius fe verberat ? A 

+ En pet ii videntur fuiſſe qui flagris cadebant. . | 
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This Peregrinus (Lucian obſerves) was a Cynic Phi- 
loſopher, of a very impudent diſpoſition. He lived 
in the time of the Emperor Trajan: after having em- 
. braced the Chriſtian Religion, he returned to his 
former Set; and then uſed frequently to laſh himſelf 
in public in a rather indecent manner, * Surrounded 
„(Lucian relates) by a croud of Spectators, he handled 
ce his pudendum, which he exhibited as a thing, he 
&« ſaid, of no value. He afterwards both gave himſelf, 
« and received from the Spectators, laſhes upon his 

e poſteriors, and performed a number of other juvenile 
ce tricks, equally ſurpriſing as theſe.”* 

We alſo find in Suetonius another inſtance of ſportive 
laſhings or ſlappings among the Ancients; and theſe 
too, practiſed upon no leſs a perſon than a Roman 
Emperor. The Emperor here alluded to, was the 
Emperor Claudius. When he happened (ſays Sue- 
<« tonius) to fall aſleep aſter his dinner, which was a 
« cuſtomary thing with him, they threw ſtones of 
ce olives or of dates, at him, in order to awaken him; 
« or ſometimes the Court Buffoons would rouſe him, 
« by ſtriking him, in a jocular way, with a ſtrap or a 
&« ſcourge. ＋ 

In fine, I ſhall conclude this Chapter with an in- 
ſtance of voluntary flagellation among the Ancients, 


E which 


** Pag. 998. Lit. C. Ey read d Tov Tepirewrwv 97040 dp — 
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© Duoties peſt cibum obdormiſceret, quod ei fer? guotidis ac- 
alda, olearum & palmularum offibus inceſſebatur ; 3 feruls 
Aagrove velut per ludum excitabatur d Copreis.” 
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which was not only free either from the ſuperſtition or 
wantonneſs above mentioned, but was alſo produced by 
rational, and we may ſay, laudable motives. The in- 
ſtance that I mean is that of the flagellations practiſed 
upon himſelf by a certain Philoſopher, mentioned by 
Suidas. This Philoſopher's name was-Szperanus : he 
was a Diſciple of Laſcaris; though paſt the age of thirty 
years, he bad taken a ſtrong refolution of apply- 
ing himſelf to Science, and began at that time to read 
the works of the moſt famous Orators. But ſo earneſt 
was he in his deſign of ſucceeding in thoſe ſtudies 


which he had undertaken, that he never grudged 


« himſelf, either the rod or ſharp cenſures, in order 
te to learn all that Schoolmaſters and Tutors teach their 
« Pupils. He even was more than once ſeen, in the 


te public Baths, to inflict upon himſelf the moſt ſevere 
© corrections,”® 


* 'Oudt imiTHanoue?, ov ha,. h] ix iv To TIAIKSTH THe DH⁴/ 
ertp e Ae Tevres i Th ved rr d,wrirbvrat wald Tri ovtts brd maidaYyus 
Youu Te x0 didaEvZ GAN y. Exanpere avres vÞ iavrs pipadryupins dpd o 
VWOAAGx1S iv reg Bankavtioice , 


This Superanus, who conſidered whipping as a neceſſary 


circumſtance to make a complete education, ſeems to have been 


followed in that opinion by M. Jourdain, in Moliere's Bourgeois 
Centilbomme. M. Jourdain, though a Man of a middle age, and 
without education or any kind of merit beſides his having money, 


takes it into his head to be on a ſudden a learned Man and a 
fine Gentleman: and in conſequence of this fancy, fills his 
houſe 
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houſe with Fencing Maſters, Dancing Maſters, Maſters of Muſic, 
Maſters of Philoſophy, and Maſters of every kind. His Wife 
and Servant-Maid, being very angry to ſee their apartments full 
of duſt, and their floors covered with dirt, take him to taſk on 
that account, and the Wife, who is a ſort of blunt, vulgar 
Woman, among other peeviſh expreſſions of her diſpleaſure, aſks 
him, Do you mean, at your age to get yourſelf whipped, 
one of theſe days? to which M. Jourdain, like a true Superanus, 
anſwers, Why not? Would to God I were whipped this very 
inſtant, before all the world, and knew what is to be learnt at 
School.” 


Madame JoURDAIN. 
N' irez vous point un de ces jours vous faire donner le fouit, d 
votre age? ' 
M. JouRDAILN. 
Pourquoi non? Plitt à Dieu d avoir tout d Vheure le foutt, devant 
tout le monde, & ſavoir ce qu'on apprend au College. 


I ſhall conclude this note with obſerving, that the deſign of 
the Abbe Boileau, in adducing the different inſtances of flagel- 


lations among the antient Heathens, that are to be met with in 


the two foregoing chapters (which in his book are made into 
one) was, as he prextiiſes in the title, to draw the conſequence 
that ſince flagellations were in uſe among the antient Pagans, 
the firſt Chriſtians of courſe held them in deteſtation, and 
never adopted them: for it is only the degree of antiquity of 
flagellations among Chriſtians, he has conſidered, 

] | = my However, 
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However, his Opponents do not admit his concluſion, _ 


by any means grant, that, becauſe certain practices were adopted 
by the antient Heathens, it follows that the firſt Chriſtians ab- 
ſtained from them. They, on the contrary, ſay that the Abbe 
himſelf ought to know, that Chriſtians have imitated ſeveral cere- 
monies of the Pagans, which they have ſanctified by the intentions 
with which they have performed them ; and on this ſubject 
they quote Polydors Virgil, who remarks, that the uſe fol- 
lowed. by Pralates, of giving! the gutfide of their hand to be kiſſed, 
when they offciste in their . Pontifical dreſſes, the cuſtom, of 
making prayers for the dead on the ſeventh day after their burial, 
the offering of pictures to thoſe Saints by whole afliſtance-dangers 
have been eſcaped, &c. are practices deriued from the Heathens. 
They morenver inſiſt, that even the Temples of the Pagans 
have been” converted by Chriſtians to their own uſes; and on 
this occafion they alledge, among other inſtances, that of Pope 
Gregory the! Great,” who' wrote to St. Auguſtin, Apoſtle of 
England (or rather to Melittus, with an injunction to inform the 
Apoſtle) that he; muſt not demoliſh the temples of the idols in 
the above kingdom, but that he ought to preſerve thoſe which 
are well built, / Bend conſtrucs, and after purifying them with 


baly water, and by placing er ern „ of 
the Church. | 12 
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CHAP, W. 


Flagellations do not ſeem to have been in uſe among Chriſ-- 

| tians, during the times of the firſt eftabliſhment of 
_ Chriſtianity. Neither do they appear to have been 

pradiiſed by the Anchorites of the Eaſt. The only 
preciſe inſtances of flagellations ſuffered by Saints, in 
the days we ſpeak of, are thoje of the Jagellations 
which the Devil has inflicted Row them : a gs that 
has happened frequently. 


LAGELLATIONS of different kinds heli ar 
we have feen in the foregoing Chapter, univer- 
fally received among the Heathens, this circumſtance 
muſt have given but little encouragement to the farſt 
Chriſtians to imitate ſuch practices; and. we may 
take it for granted that —＋ were not adopted among 
them. Hence we find that no. mention is made of . 
them, in the writings of the firſt, either Greek, or 
Latin Fathers ; for inſtance in the Epifiles of st. g- 
natius, the Apologies of Juſtinius, the Apoſtolic 
Canons, the Conſtitutions attributed to Clement the 
Roman, the works of Origen, the S:romats of Clement 
of Alexandria, and all the works in general of Euſebius 
of Cæſarea, of St. Chryſoſtom. of St. Baſil, and of St. 
Baſil of Seleucia. In all the above Sion ho no 
mention, as 1 ſay, is made of fla gellations; at leaſt, 
of thoſe of a voluntary Kind; — we are ab- 
ſolutely to explain in a literal manner, paſlages in 
which 
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which they manifeſtly. ſpoke in a figurative ſenſe ; and 
we may therefore ſafely conclude — the firſt, Chriſ- 
tians hadino notion of thoſe cruel exerciſes which pre- 
vail in our days, and that to flay one's hide with 
ſcourges or rods, as is in theſe times the practice of 
numberleſs Devotees, in or out of religious Orders, 
were practices unknown. among ond evil 

80. far, indeed, were, the firſt Chriſtians from ap- 
proving the practice of ſelf-flagellations, that they ſeem 
on the gontrary to have entertained à notion, that their 
very quality ol Ohriſtians freed. them from any Kind of 


flagellation whatever, as we may learn from the in- 
— in Latin verſes that had been placed by them 
upon the column to which Jeſus Chriſt was faſtened 
when he was whipped : the following is the tranſlation 
of that inſcription. «Tn this Houſe out Lord ſtood 
bound; and, being faſtened to this column, like a 
«ſlave; offered his back to the hip. Tbis venerable 
« colunin is ſtill ſtanding, continuing to ſupport the 
«« fabric of the Temple, and teaches us to [live apt 
from every kind of flagellation- 


& Vinctur in bis Dominus fetit ædibur; c 
Annexus, tergum dedit ut ſervile  flagellis. 
 Perflat adhuc, templumque. gerit veneranda Columna, 2 


N docet ane immunes vivere flagrii. 


Now, if the firſt Chriſtians had been uſed. to inflict 
daily diſcipline upon themſelves, or to receive it from 
other perſons, it is altogether improbable that they 

ſhould have ſaid that they were exempt'from every 
Su” of flagellation. * 2 


amiſs 
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amiſs to obſerve, were thought to have been written 
by one Prudentius, who lived about the latter end 
of the fourth century. Fabricius, in his Edition of 


the Chriſtian Poets, aſcribes thoſe fame lines 'to one 
Amenus who lived in the eighth Century ; and 


| wi 5 
on the other hand, Johatthes Siccardus ſays, that Se- 


dulius, who lived under the! reign of Theodoſius Junior, 
is the Author of them. Be what it will, it does not 

much matter on this occaſion to know who has written 
them ; it is ſufficient to obſerve that they are very uſe- 
ful to confirm my affertion as to the en of volun- | 
tary flagellations.“ | 


* Our Author (whoſe reaſoning I —— here Futhfutly laid 4270 
ſpeaks with much confidence of the proofs he derives 1 in ſupport 
of his opinion, from the above Latin lines, which he fays he 
thinks he has done ell and wiſely to produce ; and I have deferred 
till the end of his argument, to make any remark upon the ſubject, 
in order to let him enjoy his triumph a little longer. However, 
his whole reaſoning is no more than a quibble on the fenſe of 
the word fagram ; which indeed ſignifies a whip, but ako ſig- 
fies a luſtful paſſion, and comes from the neutral verb #agrare,. 
or flagrare amore, to be inflamed with love: hence the word 
flagrans delictum, which is ſaid of a Man who is caught in the act 
of debauching another Man's wife, or as ſome Civilians expreſs 
it, alienam Uxorem ſubagitans : from the above expreſſion the 
French haye made the words flagrant delit, which have the ſame 
meaning ; 15 and chey ſay of a Man under the above circumſtances, 


that 
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Arguments have been derived by the promoters 
of flagellations, from thoſe which Jeſus Chriſt was 
made to ſuffer, in order to prove that they were prac-- 
tiſed upon themſelves, by the firſt Chriſtians. .,, Bur 
though 1t may be a meritorious action to endure whi 
ping with as much patience as Jeſus Chriſt, and for 
cauſes of the ſame kind as he did, yet, it is no proof 
that the firſt Chriſtians had any thought of expoſing. 
themſelves voluntarily to a puniſhment which had been 
impaled. upon him. by force. Beſides, the firſt Chriſ- 
tians IPD not poſſibly be induced by their deſire of 
imitating Jeſus Chriſt's whipping (ſu uppoſing they really 
had ſuch deſire) to fegellate. d themſelves in the cruel 
manner that has ſince prevailed; for they did not 
think that the flagellation undergone by our 1 — was. 
in a very high degree painful, and * looked upon it 


as: 
that he is caught en flagrant" dl. The real 3 of the 
Latin lines above quoted, is therefore, that Chriſtians ought to: 
be free, not from every kind of fagellation, but from luſtful 
paſſions. Thoſe: lines, it may be obſerved. together with: the 
quibble contained in them, of which our Author has availed: 
himſelf to ſupport his particular opinion, are in the ſame taſte 
with the other productions of Monks, during the times of 
the middle. age, and of the general decay of. literature, when. 
finding out quibbles and, puns, and ſucceeding in compoſing, 
acroſtics, anagrams, and other difficiles nugæ, engrofled the whole: 
ambition of Verſificators : though, to ſay the truth, worſe lines 
than the above, have been. written in that kind of ſtyle. 
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94 THE HISTORY OF Chap. VI. 
as having been but an inconſiderable part of the puniſh- 


ment he was made to ſuffer. In fact st. Chryſoſtom 
and St. Auſtin, as the Reader may ſee in their works, 


relate that Pilate ordered Jeſus Chriſt to be ſcourged 
after the manner, not of the Romane, among whom 
the puniſhment of whipping was inflicted with great 
ſeverity, but of the Jews, who never ſuffered the num- 
ber of forty ſtripes to be exceeded. And thoagh the 
truth in that reſpe& has afterwards been better known; 
yet, it was only in latter times that the diſcovery was 
made, and that St. Bridget, a holy Nun, was, v 
means of a revelation ſhe had on that ſubject, informe 

and thereby enabled to inform the world, that the two 


holy Fathers were wrong in their opinions, and that Jeſus 
Chriſt had really been — with O_ cruelty.* 


Beſides 


* Inſtances of revelations, like thoſe of St. Bridget, concern- 
ing the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt and his ſufferings, are very frequent 
among Nuns ; and, to ſay the truth, it is no wiſe ſurpriſing 
that they ſhould, at times, have viſions of this kind. As thoſe 
Women who are deſtined to live in the condition of Nuns, are 
commonly, not to ſay always, made to take their vows at an 


early age, that is, at a time when their paſſions are moſt diſpoſed 


to be inflamed, and when an object of love may be looked upon 
as one of the neceſſaries of life, this, together with the circum- 
ſtance of their cloſe confinement, induces a number of them to 
contract a real and ardent love for the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, 
whoſe pitures they ſee e almoſt in every corner, and 


Who 
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hHeſides the Fathers who have been above obſerved 
to have made no mention of flagellations in their 
a writing, 
who is, befides, exprefly called their Hufband, of whom they 
are, ſaid to be the Spouſes, and to whom, at the final and ſolemir 
cloſing of their, vows, they have been actually betrothed by having 
a ring put on their finger. To the mind of ſuch of thoſe un+ 
fortunate young Women as have once begun to ware fancies 
of this kind, the image of their beloved Spouſe is continually 
preſent; under ſome one of the figures by which he is repre- 
ſented in the above mentioned pictures; and his flagellations; , 
and other hardſhips he was made to undergo, are, among. 
other things, the objects of their tendereſt concern: hence 
the numberleſs viſions and revelations which Nuns, like St: 
Bridget, have at all times had upon thoſe ſubjects; and ſeveral 
among them, whoſe love was more. fervent,. or . who. thought 
themſelves intitled to ſome particular. diſtinction from their huſ- 
band, have even fancied, on certain occaſions, that they have 
been favoured with a viſible impteſſion of his ſacred Stigmats, 
that is, of the marks of the five main wounds which he re- 
ceived, when he was put to death. The idea of "thoſe viſible 
marks, or Stigmats, of, Jeſus Chriſt's wounds, we may obſerve, | 
was in the firſt inſtance, , a contrivance of St. Francis, who 
pretended that they had been impreſſed 6n his body, during a 
viſion he had in a remote place; and he prevailed upon his Monks 
and other adherents, to conſider them as emblems of a clofe 

affinity between him and our Lord, and as a kind of order of 
EKknighthood that had been conferred on him. 
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writings, except in a figurative manner, there are 
others no leſs commendable for their piety and learning, 
who have been equally ſilent on that ſubje&. St. Jerom, 
among others, deſerves to have particular mention made 
of him ; and he had once, we are to obſerve, a ver 
natural opportunity of mentioning voluntary flagella- 
tion, if 0 had had any notion of ſuch a practice. 
I mean here to fpeak of the letter he wrote to Deacon 
Sabinus, in order to admoniſh him of his fins, and ex- 
hort him to repent of them. This Sabinus was a moſt 
profligate Man, who was publickly known to have 
been guilty of the crime of adultery, and who had 
carried his wickedneſs ſo far as to attempt, in one in- 
ſtance, to raviſh a girl in the very manger in which 
Teſus Chriſt had received the adoration of the three 
{aftern Kings. St. Jerom exerts the utmoſt powers 
of his eloquence in order to bring that Man to a 
ſenſe of his crimes, and engage him to do a fuitable 
Penance for them, and yet, he makes no mention 
whatever about whipping or diſcipline. Now, is it 
in any degree credible that he would, on ſuch an occa- 
caſion, have been filent as to the above methods of 
doing penance, if they had been commonly in uſe, and 
avowed by the Church? 1 
The ſupporters of flagellations, however, urge that 
the fame Jerom in his Epiſtle to Euſfacbius, ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of himſelf, «© I remember to have many a time 
„ ſpent the whole day in loud lamentations, and to 
have only ctaſed to beat my breaſt, when the admo- 
| 4 ', << gitions 


— 
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« nitions of our Lord reſtored tranquillity to me.“ 
But this very paſſage, which is made uſe of to prove 
that voluntary flagellations were in uſe during the 
times of the primitive Church, manifeſtly proves the 
contrary, and that St. Jerom was an utter ſtranger to 
the uſe of either ſcourges, or rods. It is true, he 
lamented, as he ſays, for his fins, and beat his breaſt, 
in order to expel by his natural method of venting 
his grief, the wicked thoughts with which he felt him- 
ſelf agitated ;, but in doing this, he employed, and 
could employ, only his fiſts; and the ſhort, diſtance 
between his arms and his breaſt, made it altogether 
impracticable for him to uſe on that occaſion, rods, 
thongs, ſtraps, ſticks, ſcourges, or whips, 
Nor is any argument to be drawn from what is re- 
lated of the ſame St. Jerom, that the Angels once 
ſuſtigated him in the preſence of God, and covered 
him with ſtripes, becauſe he was fired with an ardent 
deſire of acquiring the ſtyle and eloquence of Cicero: 
for, this flagellation is expreſly ſaid to have been im- 
poſed upon him by force, and as an involuntary chaſtiſe- 
ment. Beſides (which would make it completely. unjuſt 
to draw any inference from the above fact) St. Jerom 
only ſuffered the flagellation in queſtion in a dream, 
as. himſelf with great wiſdom obſerves, in his Apology 
againſt Ruffinus. I was aſleep (ſays he) when I 
«© promiſed before the tribunal of God, never to en- 


N | gage 


 * © Memaini, clamantem, diem cum nocte crebrd junxiſſe, nec priiis 
4 * ceſſaſſe verberibus, quam rediret Domino increpante i ran- 
quulitas.” | 
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© gage in the ſtudy of wordly letters; ſo that the 
« facrilege and perjury he charges me with, amount to 
© no more than the violation of a dream.” * | 

If we peruſe the Hiſtory of the lives of the ancient 
Anchorites of the Eaft, we ſhall find great reaſon to- 
think that they likewiſe were ſtrangers to the practice of 
flagellation. Theodoret, Biſhop of Cyrus, who diſ- 
tinguiſhed himfelf ſo honourably in the fifth Council of 
Chalcedon, has, for inſtance, written the lives of thirty 
of theſe Solitaries, who were particularly celebrated on 
account of the great auſterities and mortifications which 
they practiſed, and who were afterwards on that ac- 
count raiſed to the dignities of Prieſts, or of Biſhops, and: 
yet, he has made no mention of their uſmg either rods 
or whips, in the numerous and different penances which 
they performed. | 

Thus, we are informed in the Book of Theodoret, 
that St. James of Niſibe (who was afterwards made a 
Biſhop) had voluntarily deprived himſelf, during his 
whole life-time, of the uſe of fire. He lay upon the 
ground; he never wore any woollen clothes, but only 
uſed goat ſkins, to hide his nakedneſs. 

It is related in the ſame book, that St. Julian only 
ate bread made of millet, and that he abſtained from the 
uſe of almoſt every kind of drink. St. Martianus never 
ate but once in a day, and that very ſparingly too; ſo 
that he continually endured: the tortures of hunger and 

thirſt: - 


* Tom, II. p. 211. Lit. A. Edit. Eraſmi A. 1424. Dormiens 


ant? Tribunal Fudicis pollicitus ſum nunquam me litteris ſecularibus 


daturum operam: tunc quod inſtat, pro ſacrilegio atque perjuris 
Somnii reſpondendum eſt. 
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thirſt: this holy Man had, beſides, a Diſciple who 


never touched either bread or meat. 

St. Euſebius uſed to wear an iron chain around his 
body; : his continual faſtings and other kinds of macera- 
tions rendered him ſo lean and emaciated, that his girdle | 

would continually ſlide down upon his heels ; end 
Publius the elder, voluntarily ſubmitted to mortifica- 
tions of the ſame kind. | 

Simeon only fed upon herbs and roots. St. Theodo- 
ſius the Biſhop uſed to wear a hair-cloth around his 
body, and iron chains at his hands and feet. St. Zeno 
never reſted upon a bed, nor looked into a Book. Ma- 

cedonius, during forty years, never uſed any other food 
than barley, and was not raiſed afterwards to the dig- 
nity of Prieſt, but againſt his own conſent. - Biſhop 
Abrahames never taſted bread during the whole time of 
His being a Biſhop, and carried his mortifications ſo far 
as to forbear the uſe of clear water.. ME, 

The ſame Theodoret, continuing to relate the life of 

the holy Hermits, ſays that ſome of them uſed to wear 
iron - ſhirts, and others were conſtantly burdened with 
cuiraſſes inwardly armed with points. Some would 
willingly expoſe themſelves to the ſcorching heat of the 
ſun, on ſummer days, and to the nipping cold of winter 
evenings : and others (continues Theodoret) as it were 
buried themſelves alive in caverns, or in the bottom of 
wells; while others made their habitations, and in a 
manner rooſted, upon the very tops of columns. 

Now, among all thoſe numerous and fingular me- 
thods of ſelf-mortification which Theodoret deſcribes as 

N 2 having 
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having been conſtantly practiſed by the above- named 
holy Hermits, we do not find, as hath been above ob- 
ſerved, any mention made of flagellations : methods of 
doing penance, theſe, which it is hardly credible Theo- 


doret would have neglected to mention, if thoſe holy 
Men had employed them. * | th 


In 


* Among thoſe Solitaries who, as our Author relates, | had: 
fixed their habitations upon the tops of columns, particular 
mention is made of one, who was afterwards, on that account, 
denominated St. Simeon Stylites, from the Greek word Ys, a 
column. This St. Simeon Stylites was a native of Syria; and 
the column upon which he had choſen to fix his habitation, was 
ſixty cubits high. Numbers of people reſorted to it, from all 
parts, in order to conſult him upon different ſubjects, and he de- 
livered his oracles to them, from his exalted manſion.. One of 
his methods of mortifying himſelf, was, to make frequent genu- 
flexions; and he made them ſo quickly, it is ſaid, and in ſuch 
Humbers, that a perſon, who one day ſpied him from a little 
diſtance, and attempted to count them, grew tired, and left it off 
when he had told two thouſand. | | 

The exiſtence of the above Hermit, as well as of thoſe 
mentioned by our Author, together with the hard penances to 
which they ſubmitted, ſeem in general to be facts pretty well 
aſcertained ; and the amazing hardſhips which the Faꝶirs in the 
Eaſt Indies, ſtill continue in theſe days to impoſe upon them- 
ſelves, make the above accounts appear the leſs incredible, How- 


ever, 
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In tlie antient Monaſteries of Egypt and of the 
Eaſt, that is to ſay, | in * felt eſtabliſhments of that 
kind, 
ever, thoſe accounts have been ſince wonderfully magnified in 
the Compilations of Lives of Saints, and Hiſtories of miracles; 
eſpecially in that called the Golden Legend, which is the moſt re- 
markable of all, and was compiled a few Centuries ago, by one 
Jacobus de Voragine, and. has been ſince tranſlated into ſeveral: 
languages: it is a thick folio book, bound in parchment, which. 
is found at all the-Inns, in Catholick Countries.. 

The life of Hermits ſtill continues to be followed by ſeveral 
perſons. Thoſe who make proſeſſion of it, are Men, who, like- 
the firſt Anchorites of the Eaſt, chooſe to live by themſelves, in 
places more or. leſs remote from Towns, without being tied by 
any vows z and only wear a particular GW and perform 
certain religious duties. 

Whatever may. be the real, or affected, aadity * 40 of 
them, the whole tribe of Hermits, however, have not eſcaped 
the common misfortune of Friars and Nuns, who have num- 
bers of amorous ſtories circulated on their account ; often for no 
other reaſon, we are charitably to ſuppoſe, than the additional. 
degree of reliſh which they derive from the oppoſition between 
the facts they contain, and the outward life and profeſſions of 
thoſe of whom they are related. Thus, the celebrated La Fontaine 
has made the contrivance of a certain Hermit for obtaining poſ- 
ſeſſion of a young girl who lived in a neighbouring cottage, the 
ſubject of one of his Tales. And Poggio has related another ſtory | 

| of 
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kind, which were made among Chriſtians, it does not 
ſeem that ſelf-flagellations were in uſe, and that they 
had any notion of thoſe frequent laſhings and ſcour- 
gings with which Monaſteries have fince reſounded. 
The only Author of weight in thoſe times, who has 
made any mention of flagellations being practiſed in 
the antient Eaſtern monaſteries, is St. John Climax, who, 

ac- 


of an Hermit, which I think worthy of a place here, fince this 
book is deſigned. no leſs for the entertainment, than the informa- 
tion of the Reader. 
The Hermit in queſtion lived in the neighbourhood of Florence: 
he was a great favourite with the Ladies; and the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed at Court, flocked daily to the place of his retreat. 
The report of the licentious life he led, reached the ears of the 
Grand Duke, whv ordered the Man to be ſeiſed and brought be- 
fore him : and as it was well known he had been connected with 
the firſt Ladies at Court, he was commanded by the Secretary of 
State, to declare the names of all the Ladies whoſe favours he 
had received; when he named three or four, and ſaid there were 
no more. The Secretary inſiſted upon his telling the whole truth, 
and as he was very hard upon him, the Hermit named a few more, 
faying that he now had told them all. The Secretary then gave 
him threats, and again inſiſted with great warmth upon his de- 
claring all the names of the Ladies; when the Hermit, fetching 
a deep ſigh, told him, Mell then, Sir, write down your own: 
which words confounded the Secretary, and afforded much mer- 
riment to the Grand-Duke and his Courtiers. 
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according to ſome accounts, lived in the middle of the 
fourth, and according to others, only i in the ſixth Cen- 
tury. This Author relates, that, in a certain Monaſtery, 
e ſome, among the monks, watered the pavement with 
ee tears; ; whileothers, who could not thed any, beat them- 
« ſelves.” # Yet, notwithſtanding the uſe which ſeveral 
Writers have made of the above paſſage, to prove the 
antientneſs of the practice of voluntary flagellation, I will: 
take the liberty to diſſent from their opinion, and rather. 
adopt that of others, who have thought that St. John 
Climax only ſpoke in a figurative manner, and have 
tranſlated the above paſſage, by ſaying that thoſe monks 
© who could not ſhed tears, lamented themſelves.” 
do not deny but-that' the word uſed by $t: Climax 
(zaraxiwre) literally ſignifies to beat, to tear, to cut 5. but 
then, if that word is abſolutely to be underſtood in a 
literal manner, in the above paſſage, we ought to think 
that the above Monks tore themſelves, mutilated them- 
ſelves, and cut themſelves. to pieces; actions which are 
wholly incredible, and are more fit for Turks and 
Heathens to commit, than diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. 
And indeed I do not think. that any inſtance. of the 
like is to be found among Chriſtians, except perhaps 
that of the penance exerciſed upon herſelf by a oertain 
Chriſtian Virgin, which I ſhall relate, as an example ra- 
ther to be avoided, than imitated. This Virgin (ſays 
Gretzer, who advances this fa) had formerly diſguiſed : 
herſelf in Man's clothes, and having aſſumed the name 
of Joſeph, led for a while, a very diſſolute liſe. But 
ſhe 
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ſhe at laſt grieved ſo much for the abominable pleaſures 
in which ſhe had formerly indulged herſelf, that ſhe 
could enjoy no reſt, till, by the tortures ſhe infliged. 
upon herſelf, ſhe had largely made amends for them. 
Inebriated with the fervour of the Spirit, through the 
ſweetneſs of the fleſh of the Paſcal Lamb, ſhe hated 
her own fleſh, and would often cut from it, with a knife, 
pieces which were of no ſmall ſize, and which ſhe 
afterwards hid under ground, through modeſty.” * 
From the above conſiderations, we are therefore to 
conclude that the boaſted paſſage of St. John Climax 
does not prove that ſelt-flagellations were expreſly 
adopted in the Monaſtery of which that Author ſpeaks; 
and no conſequence is of courſe to be drawn from 
it, with reſpe& to the other Eaſtern Monaſteries. + 
Regard 
*.... *©* Fervore enim ſpiritüis hep inebriata pre dulcedine 


carnium Agni Paſcalis, carnes ſuas faſtidiens, fruſta non modica cum 
cultello reſecavit, que pro verecundid in terram abſcondit.” 


+ The above paſſage of St. Climax, like thoſe of St. Paul and 
of Aſaph, formerly mentioned, has cauſed much diſputation 
between the Aſſertors, and the Oppoſers of the doctrine of the 
antiquity of voluntary flagellations. Our Author has taken much 
pains in his text, to prove that St. Climax, notwithſtanding the 
preciſion of the expreſſion he has uſed, only meant to ſpeak in a 
figurative ſenſe ; and he has for that purpoſe, produced-a number 
of authorities from different books, and entered into a long gram- 
matical diſſertation on the greek words uſed by Climax, in which 
he bewilders himſelf, and at laſt ſays the reverſe of what he meant 


to 
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| Regard for truth, however, obliges us to mention one 
or two inſtances of flagellations, which are to be found 
in the abovementioned hiſtory of the Eaſtern. Ancho- 
rites, written by Theodoret; ths thoſe inſtances are ſuch, 
that certainly no argument may be derived from them 
to ſay. He has likewiſe beſtowed. ſome pains on other ſitnſlar 
paſſages of Greck fathers, and among others, upon one of St. 
Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, who: expreſſes himſelf with as 
much clearneſs as St. Climax, and ſays, he n himſelf, and 
exhorts his friends to do the ſame. _ 

However, notwithſtanding the very preciſion of the vids uſed. 
by the above good Fathers, whether in ſpeaking of themſelves; 
or of other perſons; we are not perhaps intirely to refuſe to 
admit the aſſertions of our Author, that they only ſpoke in a figu- 
rative ſenſe.” It is not abſolutely impoſſible that the paſſages 
which are Quoted from them, though ever ſo expreſly men- 
tioning flagellations, beatings, and ſcoutgings, were no more, 
after all, than canting ways of expreſſion, like thoſe ſo commonly 
uſed by men who affect pretenſions to [ſuperior ſanctity, and who 
take, in conſequence, every opportunity of magnifying their ſuf- 
ferings, or thoſe of their friends, though often of an imaginary 
kind. However, on this important ſubject, I ſhall leave the 
Reader to determine: I will, only obſerve that the opponents 
of our Author, themſelves, confeſs in general, that voluntary 
flagellations were never ſo much in uſe among the Eaſtern ag 
among the Weſtern, Chriſtians, as they had adopted ſeveral 
other means of ſelf - mortification 6 
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to prove that voluntary flagellations were in uſe in their 
times. 

One of thoſe inſtances is to be found in the life of 
Abrahames: it is related in it, that the Chriſtian po- 
pulace having attempted to ſeize the ſheets in which 
the body of that Saint was wrapped, the lictors drove 
them back with whips. Now, it is obvious to every 
one, that the laſhes which theſe lictors beſtowed, to and 
fro and at random, upon thoſe unruly men who beſet 
them, were not willingly received by the latter. And 
the ſame may certainly with equal truth be obſerved 
of the flagellations inflicted upon the people (which 
is the ſecond inſtance mentioned by Theodoret) by the 
collectors of the public tributes, who, he ſays, uſed to 
collect them with ſcourges and whips. * 

In fine, among thoſe inſtances of involuntary flagel- 
lations, during the times of the Eaſtern Saints and Ki 
chorites, we may, I think, fafely include thoſe which 
the Levil, jealous of their merit, has inflicted upon 
them; a caſe which has frequently happened, if we are 
to credit the Writers of thoſe times. 

In the life of St. Anthony, for inſtance, Wes was 
written by St. Athanaſius, we find that that Saint was 
frequently ſet upon and laſhed in his cell, by the In - 
fernal Spirit. 

St. Hilarion was alſo often expoſed to the ſame mis- 

| fortune ; 


* Sir Robert Walpole's Exciſe Scheme made a wonderful noiſe 
in this Nation; but we may fafely ſuppoſe, that, if flagella- 
tions like thoſe above mentioned had been made part of the 

ſcheme, the noiſe would have been ſtill greater. 


* 
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fortune; as we are informed by St. Jerom, who wrote 
an account of his life. This wanton Gladiator (ſay 
St. Jerom, ſpeaking of the Devil) beſtrides him, 
<« beating his ſides with his heels, and his head with a 
« ſcourge.” * 

A great many other Saints, which it would be too te- 
dious to mention, have been expoſed to the like treat- 
ment; and the prieſt Grimlaieus, an Author of an 
antient Monaſtic Rule, obſerves, that . Devils will 
often inſolently lay hold of Men, and Jaſh them in the 
ſame manner as they uſed to do the bleſſed Anthony. F 
That the above inſtances of the wantonneſs of. the 
Devil, with reſpea to Saints, were not willingly. ſub- 
mitted to by the latter, needs not, I think, to be ſup- 
ported by any proof; and it mult have been with the 


greateſt reluctance, that they were expoſed to the laſhes 
of fo fotinidable a F TOR 1 


EN 


3 Infidee dorſo ejus feſtious Gladiator, & latera 4 cervicem 
Aagello verberans. 


+ Cap. LXVI. Nonnunguùm autem Herti impugnation 
graſſantes Damones humana corpora otra ficut- Antonio 


fecerant. 


4 Inſtances of flagellations beſtowed. by * Devil, occur fre- 
quently in the Books in which the Lives of Saints, either antient 
or modern, are recited-; whether it was that thoſe Saints, after 
having dreamed of ſuch flagellations, fancied they had really re- 
ceived them, and ſpoke accordingly, or that they had ſome 
ſcheme in view, when they _ complaints of that kind.. St. 


Francis: 
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Francis of Aſiſa, for inſtance, as is related in the Golden Legend, 
received a dreadful flagellation from the Devil, the very firſt night 
he was in Rome, which cauſed him to leave that place without 
delay; and, to ſay the truth, it is not at all unlikely that, 
having met there with 'a colder reception than he judged his 
ſanctity intitled him to, he thought proper to decamp imme- 
diately, and when he returned to his Convent, told the above 
ſtory to his Monks. 

Among thoſe Saints who received flagellations, or viſits in 
general, from the Devil, St. Anthony is, however, the' moſt 
celebrated. At ſometimes the Devil, as is mentioned above, flagel- 
lated him vigorouſly ; and at others, employed temptations of 
quite a different kind, in order to ſeduce him : thus, he aſſumed 
in one inſtance, the ſhape of a beautiful young Woman, who 
made all imaginable advances to the Saint, but happily, all was 
to no purpoſe. The celebrated Engraver Calot, has made one 
-of theſe viſits of the Devil to St. Anthony, the ſubje& of one 
of his Prints, which is inſcribed: be "Temptation of St. Anthony ; 
and he has repreſented in it ſach a numerous ſwarm of Devils 
of all ſizes, pouring at once into the Saint's cavern, and ex- 
hibiting ſo ſurpriſing a variety of faces, poſtures, and ludicrous 
weapons, ſuch as ſquirts, bellows, and the like, that this Print 
may very well be mentioned as an inſtance, among others, of the 
great fertility of the imagination of that Engraver. 

Beſides the perſecutions which St. Anthony ſuffered from the 
Devil, he has the farther merit of having boen the firſt Inſtitutor 
of the Monaſtic life, ſeveral other Hermits having in his time 

choſen 
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choſen ta aſſembie together, and lived under his giręgtion; and 
though he has; not been the Founder, of any particular Order, 
yet, it is glory enough for | him, to have been dhe Father of the 
whole, family of Fxiast and Nuns. In morę modern times, how 
ever, his relicks having been brought from Egypt to,Conſtanti- 
nople, and hence transferred to Dœfbine, in: France, a Church 
was huilt on the ſpot where they wege depoſited, and a new Order 
of Friars was & little after aſtabliſhed, , who, go by the pame of 
Monks of St. Anthony. Theſe Monks form à kind of Order 
diſtinc from ell others; hut yet, they have no leſs ingenuity than 
the other Monks for . procuring. the good of their Convent, as 
may be judged. fro the following ſtory, which, I think, I may 
venture to relate, as #.concluſign both of this Note, and of the 
whole Chapter. 

The Story, 1 mean, is contained in the Book. of the poli 
pour Herodate, which was written about the year 1500, by 
Henry Etienne, on purpoſe to ſhew that thoſe who intirely reject 
the facts related by Herodotus, on account of their incredibility, 
treat him with too much ſeverity, ſince a number of facts daily 
happen, which ate altogether as ſurpriſing as, thoſe Mot are fert 
in that Author. 

Before relating the Rory in queſtion, the Reader l to be 
informed that St. Anthony is commonly thought to have a great 
command over fire, and a power of deſtroying, by flaſhes of that 
element, thoſe who incur bis diſpleaſure; the common people 
having heen led into this belief, by conſtantly ſeeing a fire placed by 


the ſide of that Saint, in the repreſentations, that are made of him, 
though 
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though this fire is placed there for no other reaſon, than becauſe 
the Saint is alſo thought to have the power of curing the ery/ipelas, 
otherwiſe called the ſacred fire (ignis ſacer in the fare manner 


as St. Hubert cures the Hydrophoby, St. John the Epilepſy, and 


other Saints, other diſorders. A certain Monk of St. Anthony, 
(to come to our point,) who was well acquainted with the above 
prepoſſeſſion of the vulgar concerning the power of his Saint, 
uſed, on Sundays, to preach in public, in different Villages 
within a certain diſtance from his Convent. One day, he aſſem- 


' bled his congregation under a tree on which a magpye had built 


her neſt, into which he had previouſly found 'means to convey a 
ſmall box, filled with gunpowder, ' which he had well ſecured 
therein; and out of the box, hung a long thin match, that 
was to burn ſlowly, and was hidden among the leaves of the 
tree. As ſoon as the Monk, or his Aſſiſtant, had touched the 


match with a lighted coal, he began his ſermon. In the mean 


while, the magpye returned to her neſt; and finding in it a 
ſtrange body which the could not remove, ſhe fell into a paſſion, 
and began to ſcratch with her feet, and chatter unmercifully. 
The Friar affected to hear her without emotion, and continued 
his ſermon with great compoſure; only he would now and then 
lift up his eyes towards the top of the tree, as if he wanted to. 
ſee what was the matter. At laſt, when he judged the match 
was very near reaching the gunpowder, he pretended to be quite 
out of patience, he curſed the magpye, and wiſhed St. Anthony's 
fire might conſume her, and went on again with his ſermon ; 
but he had ſcarcely pronounced two or three periods, when the 


match 
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match on a ſudden produced its effect, and blew up the magpye, 
with her neſt ; which miracle wonderfully raiſed the character of 


the Friar, and 2 afterwards very benchcial to him and 
his Convent. 
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The Founders of the firſ} Monaſteries did not make 
voluntary Flagellations part of the duties which 
Bey preſcribed to their Monks. Corrections of this 
Kind, inflicted by force, were nevertheleſs, in thoſe 
times, the common method of wiping off fins and herefies; 


and the power of inflicting them was enjoyed alike by 
Bibops and Heads of Monaſteries. 


E have ſeen in the foregoing . that 
there no room to believe that the Fathers 
of the Church, during the firſt times of Chriſtianity, 
made ſelf-flagellation part of their religious duties; 
and that the firſt perſons who led the life of Solitaries, 
ſeem to have been as little acquainted with that practice. 
Another ſtriking proof that the ſame was unknown 
(or at leaſt, not generally uſed) during the early ages of 
Chriſtianity, is ſupplied by the Rules which the firſt 
Founders of Monaſtic Orders framed for their Mona- 
ſteries; all which make no mention of ſelf-flagel- 
lations. 
Thus, we find that the rule which commonly goes 
under the name of St. Anthony, who lived about the 


year 
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= 300, arid was the very firft Founder of Monaſtic 
ife, is entirely filent on that ſubject. The ſaine is 
to be obſerved of the Rules framed by the Abbot Tfaiah; 
who lived in much the ſame time as St. Anthony 
of thoſe framed by the Fathers Serapion, Macarius, 
Paphnutins, another Macarius, and feveral other very 
antient Rules, framed in the Monaſteries of the Eaſt, 
which the learned Lucas Holſtenius, Librarian of the 
Vatican, has publiſhed in his Code of Rules. 
The Rules of the firſt religious Orders founded in the 
Weſt, have, we find, been likewiſe filent as to the vo- 
Juntary uſe of thongs and whips. he firſt Rule, for 
inſtance, preſcribed to the Benedictines, that antient 
Weſtern Order, does not mention a word about ſelf- 
flagellation: neither do the Rules framed by Oviſiẽſius, 
Abbot of Tabennæ, by St. Aurclian, Biſhop of Arles, 


by St. Iſidorus Biſhop of Sevil, by St. Tewadid, and 


a number of others, whoſe Rules "Holftenius has like- 


wife collected. From thence we may therefore con- 


clude, that the Chriſtians of thoſe times had no nation 
of thoſe beatings and ſcourgings which are now ſo pre- 


valent ; and that the ufper and. the. lower. Miele | 


were alike unknown among them. = 
| Qi U 


Conclüſſons againſt the adi of rana lter diſ- 
ciplines, are frequent in our Author's book; "though I hive not 
always mentioned them. Againſt the latter kind of diſcipline he 
has been particularly zealous ; and beſides his uſual charge of 
novelty, he has, on one occaſion, taxed it with being a remnant: 


of 
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It muſt be confeſſed, however, that though flagel- 
lations of a voluntary kind, made no whatever 
of the rules or ſtatutes belo to the different mo- 
e Orders founded in . early ages of Chriſtianity, 

it 

Idolatry and pagan | Superſtition. This imputation has 8 diſ- 

pleaſed a French Curate, who wrote an anſwer to him: he thought 
it reflected on thoſe. Saints who practiſod the (diſcipline in queſ- 

tion, and he animadverted on our Author in the following terms. 

Quelle plus grande injurr peut-on faire aus baints & aux Saints 9 

fe diſeiplinent 4 que de Aire quite ſont des Hdelatres & dn 

ſuper ſſitieux Et . Peut-on les dechonorer davantage, ces Saints, 

que den parler comme fait M. Boiteau? © Can a greater inſult be 

«« put upon thoſe Saints of boch Sexes who practiſe the lower 

, diſcipline, than by ſaying that they are ſuperſtitious perſons 

« and idolaters ? Is it poſſible to ſhew more diſteſpoct to-thoſe 

Saints, than by ſpeaking of them as does Monſ. Boileau? 

| With reſpect to the ſilenee of the Hirſt Monaftic Rules, con- 
cerning voluntary flagellation, which our Author's Opponents do 
not deny, it may be obſerved that it has been, amply compenſated 

in ſubſequent Rules. Thus, the Carmes are to diſcipline them 
ſclves twice 2 week ; the Monks of Monte Caſfino, once a week 3 
the Ur/uline Nuns, every Friday; the Carmekte Nuns, on Wed - 
neſcys and Fridays; the Nuns of the YViftation, when they 

pleafe;; the Engliſh Benedi#ines, a greater or leſs number of times 
in the week, according to the ſeaſon of the year; the Celeftines, 
on the eve of every great feſtival x wen covey er 
in the ok &c. &c. 
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it was not ſo in regard to the flagellations impoſed in 


a coercive manner, upon ſuch Monks as had been guilty 


of offences, either againſt the diſcipline of their -order, 
or againſt piety ; and an extenſive power of inflicting 
ſalutary corrections of this kind, has at all times, been 
lodged in the hands of Abbots, and the Swuperiors 
of Convents. 58 | een, 
Nay more, we find that Biſhops, during the very 
firſt times of Chriſtianity, aſſumed the paternal power 
we mention, even with regard to perſons who were 
bound to them by no vow whatever, when they hap- 
pened to have. been guilty either of breaches of piety, or 
of hereſy. Of this we meet with an undoubted proof 
in the. 59th Epiſtle of St. Auguſtin, which he wrote 
to the Tribune Marcellinus, concerning the Donatiſts. 
St. Auguſtin expreſſes bimfelf in the following words. 
« Do not recede from that paternal diligence you 
<« have manifeſted in your reſearches after offenders; in 
« which you have ſucceeded to procure confeſſions of 
<« ſuch great crimes, not by uſing racks, red-hot blades 
« of iron, or flames, but only by a repeated application 
« of rods. This is a method, of coercion which js fre- 
« quently practiſed by Teachers of the fine Arts upon 
te their Pupils, by Fathers upon their Sons; and often 
ce alſo by Biſhops, upon thoſe whom they find to have 
« been guilty of oſfenees g tony gh oe, 
e ee ied Anccher 


.* 


* Noli perdere paternam diligentiam quam in ipſd inquifitione 
er vaſti, quando tantof um ſcelerum confeſſionem eruiſti, non extendente 
ehuuleo, non ſulcantibus ungulis, non urentibus flanmis, ſed virgarum 


verberibus.” Qui modus coercionis & d magiſtrit artium liberalium, 
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Another proof of this power of flagellation, 
_oflefled by Biſhops, in very early times, is to be de- 
rived from the account which Cyprianus has given of 
Celarius, Biſhop of Arles; who ſays: that that Biſhop 
endeayoured as much as poſlible, in the exerciſe of his 
power, to keep within the bounds of moderation preſori- 
bed by the — of Moſes. The following are Cyprianuss 
words. This holy Man took conſtant care, that 
thoſe who were ſubjected to his authority, whether they 
were of a free, or a ſervile condition, when they were 
to be flagellated for ſome offence) they had committed, 
ſhould not receive more than thirty-nine ſtripes. IT 
any of them, however, had been guilty of a grievous 
— then indeed he permitted them to be again flagel- 
lated a few. days afterwards, _—_ with. a aller 
number/of ef -:20 baainr af 

11 30BUPSNE I ro Day 01/4 [2 * Vo: From 


ee peri re en i . aue. 2 ad- 


_ Letter of Saint Auguſtin, addreſied to a Man inveſted 
with both a military- and civil power, as the Tribune Marcellinus 
was, in order to excite him to employ violence and whipping 
againſt thoſe who differed from him in their opinions, is an ad- 
ditional proof of a melancholy truth, which has often been no- 
ticed, that thoſe who exclaim moſt bitterly againſt perſecution, 
when exerciſed againſt them, and are the moſt ready to claim 
toleration in their own favour, are not always the moſt willing 
to grant the ſame favour to others. 


„ Si quis verò in gravi culps ce Het, permittebat 
Gaiden ut poſt dies Paucos iterum vapularet, fe paucts 1ehibus.” 


were ſubjectjed to it. In fact, we fee that even the 
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From the two paſſages above quoted, we are inſorm- 
ed that the power of whipping, poſſeſſed by Biſhops, 
extended to perſons of every vocation, indiſeriminately; 
and with much more. reaſon. may we think that thoſe 
perſons who made profeſhon of the Eccleſiaſtical Life, 


different dignities which they might poſſeſs in the 
Chureh, did not exempt them from having a flagella- 
tion inflicted upon them by their Biſhops, when they 
bad been guilty of offences of a ſomewhat grievous 
kind; and Pope St. Gregory the Great moreover re- 
commended to the Biſhops of his time, to make a 
proper uſe of their authority. In his 66G Epiſtle, 
for inſtance, he himſelf preſeribes to Bifhop- Paſchaſius, 
the manner in which he ought to chaſtiſe Deacon 
Hilary, who had calumniated Deacon Jobs. * Whereas 
(he ſays) guilt ought not to paſs without adequate ſatis- 
faction being made for it, we recommend to Biſhop 
Paſchaſius, to deprive the ſame Deacon Hilary of his 
office, and, after having cauſed. him to be publickly 
laſhed, to confine him to ſome diſtant place; that the 
puniſhment inflicted upon one, may thus ſerve to the 
correction of many.” * 

This power of inflicting the brotherly correction of 
whipping, was, as hath been above mentioned, expreſly 
conferred on Abbots and Priors, in all the antient 


Mona- 


* , . Paſchafium Epiſcopum volumus tdmoneri. ut eundem Hile- 
rium priùs Subdiaconatils, quo indignus fungitur, privet officio, atque 


verberibus publice caſtigatum, faciat in exilium deportari, ut unius 


pena multorum poſſit eſſe corretio, —Lib, IX. Regiſtri. 
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Monaſteries; and as a proof that they knew well how 
to uſe it, for the correction of every kind of fault in- 
criminately, it will ſuffice to relate the ſtory of the 
diſcipline, which the Prior of a certain Monaſtery ry, who 
lived in the times of Charles Martel, (A. 750) ordered 
to be inflicted on ſome nters, who were employed 
by him for the ſervice of the Convent, and who, A 
having too caretefily marked the proper ſize of a certain 
piece of timber, with their ſtring rubbed with chalk, 
made afterwards « miſtake in ſawing it. The fact, as 
it ia related in the life of gt. Pardulph, is as follows, 
© One Lyframwes, the then Prior of the Monaſtery, re- 
ſolved to build a feu wooden ſtairs in the Chapel of St. 
Albinus the Martyr. After the Carpenters had meaſured 
the place an which thoſe ſtairs were to be raiſed, he led 
then to the wood, where they accordingly cut a beam, 
whiclr they foaded: upon a Cart, and eonveyed to the 
Corvent; but when they attempred to ſettle it upon 
the proper ſpot, it was found to be eighteen inches too 
ſhort. The Prior amazed at fuck a groſs miſtake, felt. 
into a paſſion, and ordered Meer to be inflicted 
e ©.agh | > e 2 5 0 


„ . Tim-  Prapoſitus multiom ſandal ant, & - mls | 


fires: fuel os Copranii things erp is 


adi Gellius, i in | bis Nottes Attica, lane a fat which "ITY 
much. reſemblance to. the above; though indeed, much greater 
Men were. concerned. i it, than. the Prior of a Convent; and Car- 
penters: 
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The Rules we mention, at the ſame time that 
conferred on Abbots: this _ of correcting their 

Monks, 

penters: the one was a Roman Conſul, and the other, the En 
gineer of a Town allied to the Republic. | | 

The name of the Conſul in queſtion, was P. Craſſus, * way 
not, however, be miſtaken for the celebrated M, Craſſus, the 
partner in power with . Pompey and Czar, though both lived i in 
the ſame times. This Conſul P. Craſſus, having been 1 
with the conduct of the war that was then carrying on in Aſia, 
laid ſiege to che Town of Leucas; and wanting a ſtrong beam of 
oak, to make a battering ram, he recollected he had lately feen, at 
Elza, a Town allied to the Romans, juſt ſuch a piece of tiinber 
as he wiſhed to have : he therefore wrote to the M iſtrates of 
that place, to requeſt them to ſend it to him. The Magiſtrates 
accordingly directed their Engineer to convey t the beam to Craſſus ; 
but as there was another in the yards belonging to the Town, 
which, the Engineer thought, would be fitter for the uſe Craſſus 
wanted to put it to, he made choice of the latter, 'and conveyed 
it to the Roman camp. However, the Engineer had been miſ- 
taken in his calculations, and the beam unfortunately proved too 
ſmall; which the Conſul had no ſooner perceived, and that his 
orders in regard to that affair had been neglected, than, like the 
avove mentioned Prior, he fell into a paſſion, and ordered the 
Engineer to be ſtript, and ſoundly laſhed. 

Some apology, however, may be made in favour of the 
action of the Roman Conſul. As himſelf obſerved upon the ſpot, 
| the 
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Monks, enjoined them to make a proper uſe of it, and 
to 1 carefully the conduct of the latter. This 

power 
the whale buſineſs of war would be at na if thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to obey, were permitted to canvaſs" the orders which 
they receive, and to ſet afide what part of them they pleaſe : be- 
fides that an allowance ſhould be made for Men of a military life, 
and who are inveſted with military command 3 and ſome little 
indulgence, Think, ought to be ſhewn, them, when they happen 
to inflict fagellations ſomewhat capalierly... But. as to the above 
holy Prior, who had made ſo many vows pf abslienee, umditp. 
forbearance, and the like, it is not, indeed, quite ſo caſy a tale” 
to excuſe. him: I ſhall not, therefore, undertake it; and I will 
content myſelf with obſerving,” how advantageous. it would have 
been for both the above Engineer nd Carpenters, in che per- 
pleting fituations in which they were reſpeRtiyely placed, to 
have po oflefled A, power of the ſame kind as that which Jefus 
Chriſt exerted on a ſimilar occaſion, as I have read in the Golden 
Legend, or ſome other Bock of equal merit. ——Jefus Chriſt, 
it is related, in the firſt years of his Life, was brought up by 
Joſeph, to his own trade of a Carpenter; and one day, as he 
had ſawed 2 piece of wood ſhorter than the meaſure that had 
been preſcribed him, Joſeph, full of anger, ran up to him, with 
a ic ck raiſed i th his hand, in order to chaſtiſe him; but the arch 
Boy, who began to be conſcious of his growing power off work- 
ing miracles, on a ſudden exerted it, and dean es An piece 


1 


of wood to its proper lie. Na 


| : SIE 
Gere de 0 185 * Ne 


% Et ammnind quidpuid contra aer Sehipturerun 5 wy 


Monu/terii dijeiplinam, audiet Pater Monafterii.” rennen 


* 


— A 
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power of correction was, Moreover, excluſively reſerved 
to the Abbot, or his Repreſentative; and, in the antient 
Rule of St. Benedict, we find it expreſly enacted, that 
none but the Abbot, or the perſons he had intruſted 
with his power, ſhall preſume to excommunicate, or 
flog, a Brother.“ 

When the faults commited by Monks were of. a 
grievous kind, the Abbot was not only charged to 
correct them by means of his 3: Blas and general 
power of flagellation; but he was moreover ex- 
preſs'y directed to exert that power with rigour. 
Thus, in the Rule, framed by St. Fructunſus, Biſhop of 
Braga, it is ordained with reſpect to a Monk who 
is convicted of being a Liar, a Thief, or à Striker, 
«© That if, after "it been warned by the elder Monks, 
* he neglects to mend his manners, he ſhall, on the 
te third time, be exhorted, in the preſence, of all the 
c Brethren, to leave off his bad pradices. If he ſtill 
* neglects to reform, let him be flagellated with the 
« utmoſt ſeverity.” Þ The above Rule of St. Fructuoſus, 
1s mentioned — Eebert, in his ColleQion of Canons, 
which has been publiſhed, together wiah the Councils 
of England, by Spelman. 

St. Ferreol, Biſhop of {ag whole holy and Aan 
death has been celebrated by Gregory of Tours, in his 
Hiſtory of France, has ed a Rule for Monks, 
which, like that above, makes ſevere proviſions againſt 


ſuch 


* Ur nulli liceat — atrum excommunicare, aut 
ce dere, niſi cui potefias ab Abbate data fuerit. 

+ Cap. XVI. De mendace, fure, & e 
nec fic ſe — Jagelletur acerrime. I 


/ 
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ſuch Monks as are addicted to the pradtiee of thieying. 

« With regard to.the Monk who ſtands. convicted of 
theft, if we may ſtill call him a Monk (it is ſaid in 
the 39th: Chap.) he ſhall be treated like him who is 
guilty of adultery for the ſecond time x let hin there- 
fore be chhſtiſed with the whip, and with great figout: 
too: the ſame: puniſhment ought to be (inflicted upon 
him as upon a fornicator,. ſiner it may be juſtly ſuſ- 
pected that his lewdneſs has induced.) him to emmit 


theft... 
Q. | Com- 
* « Furr ſcilicet thuſtium; ff adbuc vocare puſſinnct Motathum; 
quaſi phonics 2 fibdi & ahh. coereers ebene 


. dantes illi unam cum fornicante. ententiam a A iſe 
furatus eft ut luxuriaretur.” 


It is a little ſurprizing that tepeated advltety 8, In. mY above 
Rule, expteſsly placed on a level with fimple fortication. We 
ther the Framer of this Rule has done fo purpoſely, and thought 
that adultery ought to be treated with indulgence, on accourit of 
the uncomtnon temptations he ſuppoſed Men were under to com- 
mit it, or whether he Has only been very careleſs in his manner 
of expreſſing himſelf, I ſhall. not attempt to diſcuſs. Vet, leſt 
the Reader ſhould thence be led to entertain too bad an opinion of 
the tenets and morals of Monks in general, I think it my duty 
to ſay, that all are not in the ſame way of thinking with reſpect 
to adultery, as the Framer of the above Rule ſeems to have been; 
and as a proof of this, I think I may produce the inſtance of that : 
Monk mentioned in one of Rouſſeau. the - Poet's Epigrams, who 
was a great enemy to that.ſin;-and who, one day preaching againſt 

it, 
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Committing indecencies with other Monks, or with 
Boys, were offences which the Statutes of Convents 


likewiſe directed to be puniſhed by ſevere flagellations ; 


and the above St. Fructuoſus, Biſhop of Braga, or- 
dered that that puniſhment ſhould, in the above caſe, 
be inflicted pubhckly. If a Monk (it is ſaid in his 
Rule) is uſed to teaze boys and young Men, or is 


caught in attempting to give them kiſſes, or in any 
other indecent action, and the fact be proved by com- 


petent 


it, grew ſo warm in his arguments, and took ſo much pains to 
convince his Congregation of his ow] abhorrence of it, that, at 
laſt, he broke out into the following ſolemn declaration.“ Yea, 
my Brethren, I had rather, for the good of my ſoul, have to do 
with ten Maidens every month, than in ten years touch one mar- 
ried Woman.” | 


The following is the Epigram of Rouſſeau, which is written 
in Marotic verſes ; a kind of jocular ſtyle, among the French, 
which admits of old words and turns of phraſe. 


Un Cordelier prechoit ſur Tadultere, 
Et Sechauffoit le Moine en ſon harnois 
A demontrer far maint beau commentaire 
Que ce peche Bleſſoit toutes les bir. 
Oui, mes Enfans, dit il, haufſant la voix, 
F aimerois mieux, pour le bien de mon ame, | 
Avoir d faire à dix filles far mois 
Due de toucher en dix ans, une femme. 
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petent witneſſes, let him be pyblickly whipped.” * . 
Refuſing to make proper ſatisfaction to the as 
for offences committed, or in- general perſevering in 
denyi ng them, were alſo grievous faults in the eye of 
the firſt Founders, ; or Reformers, of Monaſtic Orders: 
In the Rule for inſtance, framed fifty years. after: that | 
of St. Benedict, in order to improve it, the following 
direction was contained-. © If the Brothers who: have 
been excommunicated; for | their faults, perſevere ſo far 
in their pride, as to continue, on the ninth hour of the 
next day, to refuſe. to make proper ſatisfaction. to the 
Abbot, let them be confined, even. till their death, 
and laſhed with rods.” + Nor is the Rule of the above 
mentioned Biſhop of Braga, leſs: ſevere againſt, [thoſe 
Monks whoſe pride prevents them from making 
a proper confeſſion of the offences they. may have com- 
mitted. To him (it is. ſaid in that Rule) who, through 
pride and inclination to argue, continues to deny. his 
_ let an addivional and. erer flagellation · be im: 
parted. t | 77 
. The holy Founders of telis ious Orders have allo been: 
very ſevere, in their, Wn" noi againſt ſuch. Monks. as 
feck for familiarities with the other Sex. Thus, in the 
I 04. Mamis F Mr 35 2: It 11 Rule 
* Dae, pur uulrum & adeleſcentulorum: co pators vel 
gui ofeula vel de qudlibet i ccafione, turpi deprebenſus fuerit inhiare, . 
comprobatd patenter, per e veriſſimos five, teſtes, cauſũ, Pub 
lice verberetur.” | 
+ Excommunicati fratre 1 5 171 fag. ene & m Juperbit 
cordis perſeverantes, in.tertid die hord nond, ſatisfacere Abbati nolue- 
rint, -cuſtoditi ad necem, cædantur virgis. 


. Procaci autem & perfiftenti atque per ſuperbiam vel controver/fiamt 
deneganti, IN ö An. — | 
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Rule of the Monaſtery of Agaunus, it was ordained, 
that, If any Monk had contracted the bad habit of 
looking on Women with concupiſcence, the Abbot 
ought to be informed of the fact, and beſtow upon the 
Monk a corrective diſcipline 3 and that, if he did not 
mend his manners in conſequence thereof, he ought to 
be expelled from the Society, as a ſcabby ſheep, left he 
ſhould ruin others by his example.“ The above 
Monaſtery, it may be obſerved, had been built by Sigiſ- 
mond, King of Burgundy, to the honour of CXX. 
Martyrs of the Theban Legion, of which St. Maurice 
was the Commander, under the reign of the Emperor 
Maximinus. Wr 509 
The above quoted Rule of St. Fructuoſus, is ſtill 
more explicit than the former, in the puniſhment it 
preſcribes for thoſe Monks who ſeek for the Company 
of Women. In the XVth Chapter, which treats of be 
lewd, and quarreiſome, it is ordered, that, it after 
having been made to faſt, and allo received proper re- 
prehenſions, they perfiſt in their wicked courſes, they 
mall be corrected by repeated laſhings. 7 And St. 
Columbanus, who is the firſt who infttuted: the Mo- 
naſtie Life in France, and has written a Rule as a ſup- 
plement to that of St. Benedict, expreſſes himſelf in it 
with great ſeverity. againſt fuch. Monks as. are convicted 
of having barely converſed with a Woman, in the abſence 
cf any witneſs ; for though there are faults for which 
he only orders x laſhes to be. given, yet, in the 


caſe 


& K N Vel avis mord a focietate ir iciatur. | Fern 
+ Cap. XV. Da laſcisis & clamoſis, Si poſh jejunum: &-06- 


furgationem conlumuces /urrint, plagis emendentur inſtantius. 
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caſe here mentioned, he preſcribes two hundred; © Let 
the Man (he ſays) ado has been alone with a Woman, 
and has ed, familiarly to her, be kept on bread 


and water for two days, or receive two hundred 


laſhes,” ; e 


@. 66 « Qui folus cum fold famind ane per ſonts certis Joquitur fami- 
liariter, maneat fine cibo, duobus diebus, in pane & wy vel ducentis 


plagis afficlatur.” 
This Article, in which the Founder of a religious Order ex- 


preſly eſtimates the hardſhip of living upon bread and water for 
one day, at that of receiving an hundred lafhes, is fomewhat 
ſurpriſing. And ſuppoſing the generality of Readers ſhould 
agree that the loſs of a good dinner has really been over-rated by 
the good Father, his deciſion” on that head, may then ſerve as 
an additional proof of the remarkable love of good eating and 
drinking which prevails among Monks ; a diſpoſition with which, 
to ſay the truth, they have long ago been charged ; and as an 
inſtance of this, I ſhalt produce the two following lines in 
Monkiſh ſtyle, related by Du Cange in his Gloſſary, in which 
the love of good cheer, is faid to be one of the three things that 
prove the ruin of Monks: theſe lines only mention the*#/ack 
Monks, but this has been done, we may ſuppoſe, for the fake 
of the meaſure, and their meaning was, no doubt, alfo in- 
tended to be applied to the Grey and White. © 

| Sunt tria nigrorum, que vaſtant res Monachorum, 

Renes & venter, & pocula fumpta frequenter. | 

As a proof of this love of Monks for entertainments, I ſhall 
n the following . which 1 have read in ſome Monkiſh 
: Book, 
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The habit of holding wanton diſcourſes, or ſollicit- 
ing the Brethren to wickedneſs of any kind, was alſo 
deemed 


Book, and which may ſerve to give the reader ſome inſight into 
the manner in which Monks live among themſelves, and of the 
internal polity of their Convents. 

A certain Friar, in a Convent of the Benedictine Order, fat 
means to procure, beſides plenty of good wine, a certain num-- 
ber of diſhes extremely nice and well ſeaſoned, ſeveral of 
which were expreſly forbidden by the Inſtitutes of the Order x 
and he invited a ſelect party of Brothers to partake of his fare. 
As they could not, with any degree of ſafety, carry,on the en- 
tertainment in the cell of any of them, they thought of repair- 
ing to ſome one of the cellars of the Houſe ; and, there hid 
themſelves in one of thoſe wide and ſhallow tuns (about eight 
or nine feet in diameter, and three or four feet deep), which ſerve. 
in the making of wines. The Abbot, in the meanwhile, miſſing 
ſo many of the Monks from the Convent, went in ſearch of them 
through all the different apartments; and being unable to find 
them, at laſt went down into the vaults, where he ſoon per- 
ceived whereabout they lay: he marched up to. the place, 
and, on a ſudden, made his appearance over the edge of the tun. 
The Monks were prodigiouſly alarmed. at this unexpected ap= 
pearance of the Abbot; and there was none among them but 
who would have gladly_ compromiſed the affair, by giving up 
his remaining ſhare of the entertainment, and ſubmitting. to- 
inſtant diſmiſſion. But the Abbot, Fan to all expectation, 


put 
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deemed by the holy founders of religious Orders, to 
deſerve ſevere flagellations; and St, Pacom ordered. 


, in 
put on a ſerene and chearful look kindly expoſtulated with the 
Monks on their having made a ſecret of the affair to him; ex- 
preſſed to them the great pleaſure it would have been for him 
to be one of their party; and added that he ſhould ſtill be very 
glad to be admitted to partake of their entertainment. The Monks 
anſwered, by all means; and the Abbot thereupon leaped into the 
tun; fat-down among them; partook of their excellent wine 
and well- ſeaſoned diſhes with the greateſt freedom, in juſt the 
ſame manner as it is ſaid Sir J. L. would of the dinner of his 
ſervants, in his own kitchen; and in ſhort, ſpent the greater 
part of the afternoon with them in the 2 in a moſt agree> 
able and convivial manner. 

At laſt, the Abbot thought proper to retire, and as ſoon as 
he was gone, one part of the'Monks began to wonder at his ex- 
traordinary condeſcenſion, while the other part were not with- 
out fears that it foreboded ſome misfortune Indeed, the latter 
were in the right; for the reader muſt not think, that the Abbot 
had acted in the above manner, out of any ſudden temptation 
he had felt at the ſight of the jollity of the Friars, or of the 
dainties that compoſed their entertainment: by no means z his 
deſign had only been, by thus making himſelf guilty along with 
them, to be the better able to ſhew them afterwards the way to re- 
pentance, and thereby derive good from evil. In fact the next 
day, a chapter having been ſummoned, the Abbot deſired the 

15 Prior 
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in his Rule, which it was ſaid, was dictated to him by | 


an Angel, that ſuch as had been guilty of the above 
fins, and had been thrice admoniſhed of them, ſhould 


be publickly laſhed before the gate of the Convent.“ 


Attempts to eſcape from — were, even in 
very early times, puniſhed by flagellations. We read 
in Sonomenius, that St. Macarius of Alexandria, Abbot 
of Nitria in Thebaid, who had five thouſand Monks 
under his direction, "ordered this chaſtiſement to be 
inflicted upon thofe who ſhould attempt to climb over 
the walls of the Monaſteries. The following is the 
regulation he had made in that reſpect. If any one, 

| | cc (he 


Prior to fill his place, while himſelf took his ſeat among the 
reſt of the Monks. Soon after the Chapter was begun, he came 
forward into the middle of the Aſſembly ; accuſed himſelf of the 
fin he had committed the day before, and requeſted. that diſ- 
cipline might be inflicted upon him. The Prior objected much, 
to a diſcipline being inflicted on the Abbot ; but the latter 
having inſiſted, his requeſt was complied. with. The other Monks. 
were at firſt greatly aſtoniſhed at the conduct of the Abbot ; but 


ſeeing no poſſibility of keeping back on that occaſion, they 


came forwards, and likewiſe confeſſed their ſin; when the- 
Abbot, by means of a proper perſon he had ſelected. for that pur- 


© poſe, got a ſtout diſcipline to be inflicted. upon every one of his: 


late fellow - banqueters. 


2 . . . * Separabunt eum extra Mohaſternum, & verbarabitun 
ante fores. h 


— 
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„e (he ſays) voluntarily continues in his pride and 
<« wickedneſs, and ſays, I can no longer bear to 
ce ſtay here, but I will pack vp my things, and go 
6 whete: Gad ſhall direct me ;* let any one of the 
<« Brothers who ſhall hear him talk in this manner, in- 
ce form the Prior, and the Prior the Abbot, ot the fact; 
cc let the Abbot then aflemble all the Brothers, nd 
<« order the Offender to be brought in their preſence, to 
ce be chaſtiſed there with rods. 1 | 

The Reader may ſee from the above Regulations, | 
that the — of lations was extended to 
almoſt every poſſible offence Monks could commit; 
and the duration of the flagellations was, moreover, 
left pretty much to the diſcretion of the Abbot, either 
in conſequence of the generality of the terms uſed i in 
the: Statutes, or in conf; of ſome expreſs pro- 
viſion made for that purpoſe. In the ancient Conſti- 
n of Cluny, for inſtance, 
which St. Udalric has colleteed ; in one volume, different 
kinds of offence are mentioned, for the puniſhment - 
of which it is expreſsly ſaid, that the Offender ſhall be 
laſhed as long as the Abbot ſhall think: meet. 

The above arbitrary power of Flagellation has, in 
2 times, MR ue n, or Priors. 
: Oviſieſius 
6 « Hh fee on pſi ot aher eu. 222 5 
n | 
Þ:ois . « Abbas cord enunibus fratribus reheat & cum cu, 
Jubeat, & vir gis pur getur. 


* Frater 72 in talem lapfins . incurrerit, verkeratur grntun 
un * Domino Abbati. | 
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Oviſieſius cautioned them in very early days againſt 
being guilty of ſuch faults; and ſeveral among them 
have even gone ſuch lengths in that reſpe&, that Ce- 
ſarius, Biſhop of Arles, was obliged to 13 them, 
that, if they inflicted flagellations continued too long 
* upon Offenders, ſo that they died in conſequence 
© thereof, they were guilty of homicide.”* | 

Others, though they did not uſe ſo. much cruelty 
as the perſons juſt now alluded to, yet, have exerted” 
their power of flagellation with great rigour. Among 
them was St. Romuaid, who, as we are informed in 
his Life written by Cardinal Damianus, was once ex- 
poſed to a calumny of the blackeſt kind, from a Monk, 
whom he often chaſtiſed very ſeverely : nay, that holy 
Man's Monks, as we likewiſe are informed by Cardinal 
Damianus, ih one inſtance roſe againſt him, flagellated 
him with great ſeverity, and drove him out of the Mo- 
naftery. This Saint, beſides, had before been fre- 
quently flagellated by the Devil. * 


The 


2 — Eccle ge Prefettos, fi quis juberet  quempiam 
diutius fagellari, Silla verbera illi mortem afferrent, ut is Bomiciii 
tun /e ſer, ret. 


+ The above-mentioned arbitrary power of inflicting flagel- 


| lations, poſſeſſed by Abbots, ought, one ſhould think, to inſure 


them in a high degree the veneration of their Monks ; yet, from 
the manner in which St. Romuald is above ſaid to have been 
uſed by his Monks, we may conclude the caſe is otherwiſe. | 

A farther proof of the great freedom with which Monks uſe - 
the ir Abbots, is to be derived from what Monſ. Richelet ſays, 


* 


Fd 


| or not. 
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The Framers of Rules and Statutes of religious 
Orders, have alſo extended their cares to the young 
| Ko Men 


in his well-known Dictionary of the French language, that 
Monks never trouble their heads about waiting for their Abbot, 
when he comes too late to dinner. Monſ. Richelet informs us 
of this fact, under the word Abbe, when he explains the origin of 
the F rench common ſaying, on Pattend comme les Moines font 7 Abbe 


(they wait for him, as Monks do for their Abbot) which” is Gail 


Jocularly of a perſon who is not at all waited for ; this ſaying Is 
derived, the above Gentleman obſerves, from the remarkable 
expedition with which Monks ſit down to their dinner; 28 ſoon 
as the bell firikes, without 1 0 whether their Abbor i is be, 
This fingular piece of health on the part of Hikes towards 
a perſon inveſted with ſuch formidable arne as thoſe 
above mentioned, may receive different explanitions. * In the Firſt 
place, ſince Monks are ſo celebrated for their love of good din- 


ners, and eyen entertain ſuch high notions of the value of k 


plentiful table, as to bare rated the hard(hip of living upon 


0 bread. and water alone, At that of 1 receiving a hundred laſhes 


a day, we may naturally ſuppoſe, chat, when their meſs is 
ſerved upon the table, their attention is ſo agreeably en aged by 


- the preſence of that object, that they preſently run to it, wholly 
regardleſs of any trifling Hagellation that may ifterwWard be r 


77 if : 1 


conſequence of ſuch Expedition. 


Py * 
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Men and Novices that were brought up in Convents; 
and ordered wholeſome Hagellations to be inflicted upon 


them 


The above piece of neglect of the Monks towards their Ab- 
bot, though he is poſſeſſed of ſuch a deſpotic power over them, 
may alſo be explained in another manner; for the ſubject is deep, 
and being conſidered in a political light, may receive a number 
of different interpretations. It may be ſaid, for inſtance, that 
Monks may eafily form cloſe combinations among themſelves, 
againſt their Abbots; that as the latter live together with 
them, within the walls of the ſame Monaſteries, they have it 
in their power to play them a thouſand tricks; and that 
theſe conſiderations are very apt to induce Abbots to make a mild 
uſe of their authority, at leaſt with reſpect to the greater part of 
their Monks. | 

Indeed this latter explanation agrees . well with ſeveral 
facts. It has frequently happened, for inſtance, that Abbots who 
uſed their Monks with cruelty, have been made away with, in 
ſome way or other, within the walls of their Monaſteries. Our 
Author informs us, in the text, that St. Romuald was much 
maltreated, and at laſt expelled by his Monks; which, no doubt, 
was owing to the flagellations he inflicted upon them ; flagella- 
tions which our Author alſo mentions, though he does not aflign 
the cauſes of them, whether it was becauſe they did not wait = 
him at dinner, or for 42 other reaſon, but the truth of which 
we ſhall the more readily believe, if we conſider that the Saint, 


upon 
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them for the improvement of their morals. Thus, it 
is ordered in the Rule framed by the holy Fathers 
Serapion, Macarius, and Paphnutius, which is to be 
found in the Collection of Holſtenius, That if any 
Novice is found to be guilty of theft, he ſhall be laſhed 


with rods, and never ſhall be admitted to the office of 


Clerk, as 
3. 


upon a certain occaſion, as will be related afterwards, flagellated 
even his own Father. | 


Since we are upon the ſubje& of St. Romuald, it- will not be - 
amiſs to add, that the flagellations which he received from his 


Monks, and from the Devil, were however nothing in compariſon 
with the danger to which he was once expoſed, on account of 
his very ſanctity. 

The Saint, as is related in the Hiſtory of kis Life, was once 
ſettled in a certain Convent in Catalonia, and was in great reputa- 
tion for his virtue in the neighbourhood. The report having 
been ſpread that the holy Man was going to leave the Country, 
the People began to be afraid that they ſhould thereby be de- 
prived of the poſſeſſion of his relicks, to which they thought 
they had a fair title, on account of the length of time he had 


lived ameng them; and they formed the pvitty ſcheme of mur- 
dering him, iin order to ſecure to themſelves the poſſeſſion of his 
body; but the Saint, having received timely information of the 


plot, thought proper to decline the honour that was intended 
n and made his eſcape. | | 
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St. Pacom, in that ſame Rule which was dictated to 
him by an Angel, expreſſes himſelf in the following 
terms. © Let thoſe Boys who are regardleſs of the evil 
_ conſequences of ſin, and are ſo imprudent as not to 
mind the judgments of Heaven, in caſe admonitions 


prove uſeleſs, be whipped till they have the fear of 
God. 37 . 


In the Rule of St. Benedict, Art. LXX. Aagellations 
are preſcribed as excellent methods of improving the 
minds of ſuch boys as are brought up to the Eccleſiaſtic 


life; and are more particularly recommended, to be 
uſed till they are fifteen years of age. 


St. Iſidorus, Archbiſhop of Seville, indeed ſays that 
Boys ought not to be excommunicated for their Gn, but 
that this efficacious method of correction ought to be 
ſupplied, with reſpe& to them, by flagellations and 
whippings. And, at the ſame time, leſt thoſe who 
were to inſpect the conduct of the Novices, ſhould ſuffer 
themſelves to be influenced by paſſion, in the flagella- 
tions they were directed to inflict upon them, an ex- 
preſs proviſion was made in the Rule of St. Benedict, 
that ſuch Teachers as ſhould be guilty of the above 
fault, Foal ene yadergy a A ee 

; Nor 

* A certain modern, Latin Author, whoſe name all hi forgot, 
has written a Treatiſe on the antiquity of the praQice ſo much. 
recommended above, of whipping boys at School: if I had been 
ſo happy as to ſee his Book, I ſhould have been enabled to make, 
in this place, learned remarks on the ſubje& in general; but not 
having 
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Nor have the holy Founders of Orders conſidered 
W as e leſs uſeful in the Convents of 


Women 


having had that advantage, I find myſelf unable to make any, 
and content myſelf with referring the. Reader to. that of Uncle 
Thomas, 4s: well as to Ge few ory Fat have been * at 
p. 69, 70, of this Work. 10 

I could have likewiſe wiſhed nk to 'be able to PIP the names : 
of ſome of thoſe. illuſtrious Characters, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the practice of flagellating ſchool · boys, to thoſe of 
the reſpectable Thwackum, and the plagoſuus Orbilius, mentioned 
in the above place; but though the Hiſtory of great Schools in 
this and other Countries, ſupplies numbers of ſuch names, yet 1 
have not been able to diſcover any that have been mentioned by 
Authors of ſufficient eminence to deſerve a place in this Book; 
except indeed, that of the great Doctor Tempete, who is men- 
tioned by Rabelais, as a celebrated flagellator of School- boys, at 
the College of Montaigu, in Paris, and which I therefore inſert in 
this place. r 

It would not, 18 doing juſtice to the Reverend F an 
Jeſuits, to omit to mention, in a Book like this, the laudable 
regularity. with which they inflicted flagellations upon the young 
Men who purſued their ſtudies in their Schools, as well as upon 
ſuch Strangers as were occaſionally recommended to them. 
Among the different facts which may ſerve to prove as. well the 
"rl of juſtice that 952 n directed the actions of that 


* Society 5 
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Women, than in thoſe of Men ; and they have in con- 


ſequence, in the Rules they have framed Gi Nuns, ex- 
preſsly 


Society, as the punctuality of cheir — the following is 
not the leaſt remarkable. 

It was, the Reader ought to know, an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. in 
their Schools, to give prizes every year to ſuch Scholars as had 
made' the beſt Latin verſes upon given ſubjects. One year it 
happened that the ſubje& which had been fixed upon, was the 
Society itſelf of the Jeſuits ; and. a Scholar took that opportunity, 
only by quibbling on the names of the two principal Schools 
belonging to the Fathers, to give them a ſmart firoke of fatire. 
The name of the one of theſe two Schools, was the School of 
the Bow, / College de I Arc) which was fituated at Dole, in 
Franche-Comté; and the other happened to be called, the 
School of the Arrow {la Fiche), it being ſituated near the Town 
of that name, in Anjou, and was originally a Royal manſion, 
which was given by the Crown to the Society, under the reign 
of King Henry the Fourth. The import of the diſtich made by 
the School-boy, was this, Dole gave the Bow to the Fathers, 
mother France gave them the Arrow; who ſhall give them the 
String which they have deſerved ?” The following are the Latin 
yerſes themſelves, which indeed are very beautiful. 


Arcum Dola dedit Patribus, dedit alma Sagittam 
Gallia; quis funem quem meruere dabit © 


The Reverend Fathers, ſtruck with the merit of theſe verſes, 
and, at the ſame time, unwilling to ſuffer a bon- mot, made at 
their 
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prefily ordered the above chaſtiſemett to be infliged 


upon thoſe among them, whoſe motals were ſuch as 
made correction — | 


| -. _ 
their expence, and tat was fo likely ta be cieculated, ta go un- 
puniſhed, delivered the prize to the * and ondeted him ta bo 
flagellated immediately after. 
The celebrated Fathers af St. Lazare, in Paris, whoſe School 5 
was otherwiſe named the Semmary. of the goad Boys, have no leſs 
recommended themſelyes, - by the regularity of the diſciplines 
they inflicted, than the Reverend Fathers, Jeſuits. They were 
even ſupetior ta the latter with reſpect to thoſe recammendatory 
| Hlagellations mentioned above, which were, inflicted. upon ſuch 
perſons as were, in one way or other, prevailed upon to deliver 
letters to the Fathers, to that effecd. Being ſituated in the 
Metropolis, the Seminary carried on & very extenſive buſineſs in 
that way. Fathers or Mathers who had undutiful. Sans, Tutorg 
who had unruly Pupils, Uncles who wers intruſted with the 
education of ungovernable Nephews, Maſters who had wickedly- 
inclined Apprenticds, whom they durſt not themſelves under- 
take to correct, applied to the Fathers of St. Lazare, and by 
properly fecing them, had their wiſhes gratiſied. Indeed the 
| Fathers had found means to ſecure. their doors with ſuch goad 
bohs,. thay. were ſa. well ſtocked: with the neceſſary implements 
far giving diſeiplines, and had ſuch. a; numerous crew of ſtout 
Cures to inflict them, that they never failed to execute any job 
they had: engaged to perform, and without minding either age, 
courage, 


— ——— - 
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This chaſtiſement of whipping inflicted upon Wo- 


men who make proſeſſion of a religious lite, is no 


new 


courage, or ſtrength, were at all times ready to undertake the 
moſt difficult flagellations. So regular was the trade carried on 
by the good Fathers in that branch of buſineſs, that letters of 
the above kind directed to them, were literally notes of hand 
payable on ſight; and provided fuch notes did but come to hand, 
whoever the bearer might be, the Fathers were ſure to have them 
diſcharged with punctuality. 

This kind of bufineſs, as it was carried on for a number of 
years, frequently gave riſe to accidents, or miſtakes, of a rather 
ludicrous kind. Young men who had letters to carry to the 
Houſe of St. Lazare, the contents of which they did not miſ- 
truſt, would often undeſignedly charge other perſons to deliver 
them, either on account of their going to that part of the town, 
or for ſome other reaſon of a like kind; and the unfortunate 
bearer, who ſuſpected no harm, had no ſooner delivered the 


dangerous letter with which he had been intruſted, than he was 


collared, and rewarded for his good- nature by a ſevere and un- 

expected flagellation. 5 
Ladies, it is likewiſe ſaid, who had been forſaken or otherwiſe 

ungenteelly uſed by their Admirers, when every other means of 


revenge failed, would recur to the miniſtry of the Fathers of St. 


Lazare. Either by making intereſt with other perſons, or em- 
ploying ſome artfully-contrived ſcheme, the provoked Fair-one 


_ endeavoured 
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new thing in the world; it even was a chaſtiſement 

peculiarly appropriated to the Veſtals, in antient Rome; 
ears bibs”, S 2 | > R931 and 


endeavoured to have the Gentleman who cauſed her grief, | in- 
veigled into the Houſe of the Seminary ; at the ſame time, ſhe 
took care to have a letter to recommend him, ſent there 
from ſome unknown quarter, with proper fees in it, for chat 
was a point that muſt not de neglected; and when the Gentle- 
man came afterwards to ſpeak with the Fathers, he was no 
ſooner found by them, either from the nature of the buſineſs he 
faid he came upon, or other marks, to be the perſon mentioned in 
the former letter, chan they ſhe wed him into an adjoining room, 
where this treacherous deceitful Lover was immediately ſeized, 
maſtered, and every thing in ſhort was performed, that was re- 
quiſite to procure ample ſatisfaction to the fair injured Lady. 

It is alſo ſaid (for a number of ſtories are related on that ub- 
ject, and the Seminary of St. Lazare was, for a while, the object 
of terror to all Paris,) that ſchemes. of. the moſt abuſive kind 
were in latter times carried on, through the connivance which 
che Fathers began to ſhew at the knayery of certain perſons; 
and this indeed ſeems to be a well-aſcertained part of the Hiſtory. 
Abuſes of the ſame kind as thoſe which once prevailed in the 
Mad-houſes eftabliſhed in this Country, were at laſt practiſed i in, 
the Seminary. Men poſſeſſed of eſtates which ſome near relations | 
wanted to enjoy$.0r whom it was the intereſt of other perſons to 
keep for a while out of the way, were invcigled into the Houſe of 

I | Z | 1 | N 8 St. 
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and we find in the Hiftorians, that when faults had 
been committed by them in the diſcharge of their 
functions, it was commonly inflicted upon them by the 
bands of the Prieſts, or commonly of the Great Prieſt 
himſelf. 

Thus we ſee in Dionyſus of Halicarnaffus, that the 
Virgin Urbinia was laſhed by the Priefts, and led in 
proceſſion through the Town, 


Valerius Maximus relates that the Prieſt Publius 
Licinius judged, ** that a certain Veſtal who had ſuf- 
fered 


St. Latte, where they were detained, and large ſums paid 
monthly for their board. Though they might be full- grown 
perſons, they were boldly charged with having been naughty; or 
ſome other equally grievous guilt; and the Fathers, in order to 
ſhew that they meant to act a perfe&ly honeſt part in the affair, or 
dered them to be flagellated with more than common regularity. 

Nor was it of any fervice for the unfortunate boarders to ex- 
poſtulate with the Fathers, to inſiſt that it was unlawful to de- 
tain them by force in a ſtrange houſe and uſe them in the manner 
they were uſed, that they had important affairs which they muſt 
go and ſettle, that they were no boys, after all, or to offer other 
equally pertinent arguments: the Fathers continued to be well 
paid; they cared for no more; and all the complainants got by 
raiſing objections like theſe, were cold negative anſwers, and ad- 
ditional flagellations. Abuſes of the kind we mention came at 
laſt to the knowledge of the Government, which interpoſed: its 
authority, and the Seminary was aboliſhed, ' 
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fered the facred fire to be entinguiſied, deſerved to be 
flage llated and difmiffed.” 

Julius hkewiſe relates, that the fire in the Temple | 
of Veſta, having happened to be extinguiſhed, the 
Virgin was whipped by order of the Great Prieſt M. 
Amilius, and promiſed never to offend again in that 
manner,” And Feſtus, id his Book, expreſſes himſelf 
to the ſame effect. Whenever the ſays) the fire of 
Veſta came to be F che Virgins were laſhed 
by the Great Prieft.” 

Severities of this kind, as hath beers above obſerved; 
have been deemed n by the holy Fathers who 
have framed religious: Roles for Nuns, to be introduced 
into their Convents; though, it is important to ob- 
ferve, no com can be made between Veſtals and 
Nuns, either wich regard to the purity of their 
Religions, or the fanctity of their ceremonies. | 

Thus, we find in —4 very antient Rule for the con- 
duct of Nuns,. which is contained in CIX ob 
St. Auguſtin, that the mortification' of diſcipline is pre- 
{cribed to the Prioreſs herſell. Let her (it is ſaid in 
the above Rule) be ever ready to receive diſcipline, but 
never impoſe it but with fear.” * 

Ceſarius, Archbiſhop of Arles, in the Rule framed 
by him, which is mentioned with praiſe by ſcveral an- 
tient Authors, ſuch as Gennadius, and Gregory of. 
Tours, both preſcribes the diſcipline of flagellation to 

be inflicted upon Nuns who have been guilty of faults ; 


and enters into-particulars ypot the propriety as well as 
. 


Num. XXII. *« Diſciplinam lubens hobeat, metuens imponat. 


—- 
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uſefulneſs. of this method of correction. It is juſt, 
che ſays) that ſuch as have violated the inſtitutions con- 
x oh in the Rule, ſhould receive an adequate diſci- 
pline. It is fit that in them ſhould be accompliſhed 
what the Holy Ghoſt has in former times preſcribed 
through Solomon. He who loves his child, fre- 
e quently applies the whip to him;” and again, 
ehen you chaſtiſe your child with the rod, you de- 
<« liver bis ſoul from hell. 2.0 

St. Donat, Archbiſhop of Bezancon, in the; Rule be 
bas framed for Nuns, has expreſſed the ſame paternal 
diſpoſitions towards them, as the Archbiſhop: Ceſarius 
has done; he has likewiſe recommended — 
as excellent methods of mending the morals of ſuch of 
them as are wickedly inclined, or careleſs in performing 
their religicus duties, and as has determined the dif- 
ferent kinds of faults for which the above correction 
ought to be beſtowed upon them, as well as the number 
of the blows that are to be inflicted. The above Rule 
of St. Donat, we may obſerve, has been mentioned with 
much praife by the Monk ſonas, in his Account of the 
Liſe of St. Columbanus, which the veperable Bede ard 
inſerted in the third volume of his Works. 

In that Rule, commonly called the Rule of a Faibtr,. 
which St. Benedict Biſhop of Aniana, in his Book on 
the Concordance Y Rules, and ist in his com- 
| | mentaries 
* 0 ihn. n eſt ut Beietinai diſeiplinam accipiant à quibus regule 
inflituta vidantur. Neceſſe eſt ut in eis impltatur ud quod de in- 
diſeiplinatis ſiliis per Salamonem predixit . piritus Janttus. Qui diligit 


filium, aſſiduat illi flagellum; & fterùm, uin vu cùm edis, 
ani mam de inferno liberabis.* 


\ 
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mentaries on the Rule of St. Benedict, have both men- 
tioned, provifions: of the ſame. Riad 8 thoſe above 
are made for the correction of Nuns. If a Siſter 
« (it is ſaid in that Rule) that has been ſeveral times 
ec admoniſhed, will not mend her conduct, let her be 
« excommunicated for a while, i in proportion to the de- 

« oree of her fault; if this kind of correction proves 
<c uſeleſs, let her then be chaſtiſed by ſtripes“ 

Striking a Siſter, has likewiſe: been looked upon as an 
offence of a grievous kind; and St. Aurelian, in the 
Rule he has framed for Nuns, orders a e 0 be 
inflicted on ſuch as haye been guilty. of it. + 

To the above regulations we muſt not omit to ad 
the additional proviſion, made by Archbiſhop Ceſarius, 
in his above mentioned Rule, chat the cotrections thus. 
incurred by Nuns, ought for the fake of example, to be 
inflicted upon them before all the Siſters, Let the 
„ diſcipline itſelf be likewiſe beſtowed upon them in 
the preſence of the Congregation, conformably to the 


ce Nate z. of the 3 Confute 3 in * Idee b 
(t o 39 | | | 


W 2 4 ; 5 


* cc p 7 | Jepius correpta emendare naluerit, excommunicatione- 


ro modo culpe corrigatur ; fi nec aliquid PR Mcrepantis cor- 
9 tunc verberum vindictæ ſubjacebit, . 


I Soror m ſorof em i auſa fuerit manum mittere, ai iſeiplinam ac 
piat. 


« Diſciplinam ipſam in preſents egationis acc tant, ſe- 
—_ 22 prog wen ors Jon. argue. OI 


Our Author, after the manner of the Learned of former times, 
concludes his Account of Gig fagellations of Veſtals, with a 
ſtring 
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firing of names of Writers who have occaſionally treated of 
that cuſtom ; ſuch as Ry/inus on the Roman Antiquities, Far- 
tunius Licetus on the Lam ps of the Ancients, Yofephus Laurens 
of Lucca, Polymathias in his Piſſertations, and Jacobus Gbuterius 
on the rights of the ancient Pontiffs. Theſe Writers, as far as 
I can perceive, have neglected to inform us of an important 
circumſtance, that is, of what kind thoſe diſciplines were; which 
were inflicted upon Veſtals ; whethar of the upper, or the lower 
kind. However, they have informed us of a fact about which 
the Reader, no doubt, particularly wiſhes to be ſatisfied; which 
is, that the greateſt regard was paid to decency in the above fagel- 
lations ; and that, as the correction was inflicted in an open place, 
and by the hands of a Prieſt, the guilty Veſtal \ was Oe in a 
vail, during the cqurſeof the operation. 

The flagellatippg which Nuas, after the exangle of the Ramses 
Veſtals, are uon diffecent pocafiens. made ta undergo, the obli- 
gation they are under of receiving ſuch corrections. before the 
whole Siſterhood, together with the eompariſons which tho holy 
Founders of religious Orders have made of them with naughty 
children, have drawn numerous jeſts upon them; but ſuch jeſts 
can only come from perſons, who have not pad a n atten- 

tion to the ſubject. 

Politicians inform us that it is abſobutely-neceſſdey, that, _ 
States, there ſhould be Powers of different kinds eſtabliſhed to 
Executive, Military, and Judicial Powers, for inſtance, ſhould 
be forme d, and lodged in different hands. Hence we may « con- 
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clude, that ſome power analogous to theſe, ovght to exiſt in 
every numerous Society of either Men or Women, for the pre- 
ſervation of good Order, and that it is neceſſary that, in ſuch 
Societies, a Power of flagellation ſhould be lodged ſomewhere. 
Nor are we to think the Convents of Nuns, are the only 
| Societies of Women in which ſome Power of this kind takes 
place. In the Eaſtern Seraglios, for inſtance, Societies which 
are by no means contemptible, and may very well bear a com- 
pariſon with Convents of Nuns, we.are not to doubt a Power 
of oecaſionally inflicting flagellations, exiſts: nay, we are ex- 
preſsly informed that Empreſſes themſelves are not always 
exempt from them. Thus, M. de Monteſquieu in the / 26th 
Chapter of the Book XIX. of his Spirit of Laws, relates, after 
the Hiſtorian of Juſtinian the Second, that the Empreſs, Wife 
of that Emperor, was threatened, by the great Eunuch, with 
« that kind of chaſtiſement with which children are puniſhed 
« at School; a treatment certainly very ſevere, and from which 
one ſhould be tempted to judge that Emprefſes,- at leaſt, ouzht 
to be exempt, if it were not that the advantages of peace and 
| IDW" RE CE OI Tague 
tion. ö 
In the Palaces of the Weſtern dei ks dog 1 
0 born a very different appearance from either Convents, 
or Seraglios, we find that diſeiplines like thoſe above mentioned 
were found extremely uſeſul about two Centuries ago, (a time 
when Men had notions of decorum much ſuperior to · ours) and 
- were in conſequence employed as common methods of preſerving 
good order, without much diſtinction of rank, or ſex, 
5 Of 
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Of the above obſervation we have a proof, in the miſ- 
fortune that befel Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, at the Court 
of France, where ſhe was a Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
Wife to King Henry II. as we find in the Memaires de 
Brantome: for my reſpe& for the Reader induces me, to en- 
deavour, as much as I can, to offer him only ſuch facts as 
are ſupported by good authorities. Mademoiſelle de Limepil, 
as Brantome relates, was a very witty handſome young Lady, 
extremely ready at her pen, and related to the beſt families in the 
kingdom, She was placed at Court in the capacity of Maid of Ho- 
nour to the Queen ; and ſhe had been there but a few months, 
when the tried her wit at the expence of the Gentlemen and 
Ladies at Court, and wrote a copy of verſes, or Paſquinade, in 
which few Characters were ſpared. As theſe verſes were in- 
geniouſly written, they ſpread very faſt, and people were very 
curious to know who had compoſed this piece of ſatire: at laſt, R 
it was found out that Mademoiſelle de Limeuil was the Author 
of it; and as the Queen, beſides being a perſon of a ſerious tem · 
per, was grown diſguſted with the great licence of writing that 
had of late prevailed at Court, and had determined at leaſt to 
prevent any ſatire, or lampoon, from originating in her on 
it Houſhold, orders were given in conſequence of which Made- 
| moiſelle de Limeuil was rewarded for her verſes by a flagellation ; 
and thoſe young Ladies in the ſuite of the Queen, who had been 
privy to the compalition of this Paſquinade, were likewiſe 
flagellated. | 


| The 
* 
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The inſtances of flagellations juſt now related, from which, 
neither the beauty, nor the birth, nor the rank of the Culprits, 
nor the brillianey of their wit, their readineſs at their pen, nor 
happy turn for Satire, could ſcreen them, clearly ſhew how muck 
flagellations were in eſteem im the times we ſpeak of, and how 
much efficacy they were thought to poſſeſs for infaring thoſe 
two great advantages, good order and decorum. Thiere is no 
doubt therefore, but that they were ſtill more ſtrictly uſed for 
the improvement of the mortals of thoſe ſwarms of unruly young 
Men, who then filled the Houſes of Kings, or of the Great, and 
went by the natne of Pages. Iadeed, we find that the Gentle - 
men, or Equerries, whoſe care it was to ſuperintend their con- 
duct, were inveſted with a very extenſive power. of inflicting 
flagellations; and fo frequent were the occafions in which they 
found it neceſſary to we corredtions of this kind; that the words 
Jlagellation, and Page, are becbme as it were effentially connected 
together, and it is almoſt impoſſible to mention the one, with - 
out raifing an idea of the other: I ſfrall therefore forbear to ro- 
late ay inflatices of ſuch cotrections; and flagellatiens of Pages, 
like thoſe of School-boys, are too . 
nm 
Nor were diſciplines like thoſe we ee only upon 
thoſe perſons who exptefsly made part of either the Royal or 
Noble Hvuſholds, for the” edification' of which they were ins 
fficted; but wholeſome correftions of the fame kind were like- 
wiſe oceafronally beſtowed upon fuck Strangers as happened 
to 6 of decorum, or in any other manner, of- 
FL fended 
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ſended againſt the reſpect that was owing to the . or 
Noble Proprietor of the Houſe. 

Of this we have an undeniable proof in the n of Fog 
ens Father Jeſuit, who was flagellated at Vienna, as 
Brantome relates, by command of a Princeſs of the Auſtrian 
Houſe, whoſe diſpleaſure he had incurred. 

The Princeſs here alluded to, was daughter to the Emperor 
Maximilian II. ſhe had been formerly married to Charles IX. 
King of France, and after the death of that Prince, by whom 
ſne had had no children, ſhe retired to Vienna in Auſtria. 
Philip II. King of Spain, having about that time, loſt his wife, 
ſent propoſals of marriage to the Princeſs we mention, who 
was at the ſame time his Niece; and the Mother of the 
Princeſs, a Siſter to Philip II. was very preſſing to induce her 
to accept the above propoſals; which the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
(ſuch was her name) otherwiſe Queen Dowager of France, per- 
ſevered in refuſing. The Empreſs, and the King of Spain, 
then thought of employing the agency of a Father Jeſuit, a 
learned ſmooth-tongued Man, who was to perſuade the Princeſs 
to accept the offers of Philip ;- but the endeavours of the Father 
having proved ineffectual, he at laſt deſiſted from importuning 
the Princeſs any more, and retired. The King of Spain then 


ſent new letters to the Empreſs concerning the ſame ſubject, 


and the Jeſuit was ſent for a ſecond: time, and injoined to 
exert again all his efforts to make the affair ſucceed. ' In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders, the Jeſuit reſumed his former func- 
tion; but the Princeſs, whom Brantome repreſents as having 
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been a perſon. of much merit, and who certainly muſt have had 
ſome, fince ſhe. reſolutely perſevered in refuſing, to marry that 
abominable Tyrant, Philip the Second, the - Princeſs, I fay, 
grew much diſpleaſed with the importunities of the Jeſuit ; and 
at laſt; ſpoke. very harſhly to him, and plainly threatened him, 
if he dared to mention a word more to her on the ſubject, with 
an immediate flagellation, {de Je faire foiletter en ſa cuifine . 

| To the above account Brantdme-adds, that ſome ſay, tow the 
Jeſuit having been ſo imprudent as to renew afterwards his ſol- 
licitations, actually received the chaſtiſement he had been threa- 
tened with. But though himſelf ig rather inclined to diſbelieve 
dhe fact, yet, he does not, we are to obſerve, alledge any reaſons 
for ſo doing, that are drawn either from the impropriety of 
flagellations in general, or from any inaptitude he ſuppoſes in 
them to repreſs bold intruſion, to put a ſtop to teazing impor- 
tunities, or to confute captious arguments; by no means, he only 
ſays that the Princeſs:in queſtion was of too gentle a temper to 
have made good her threats to the Jeſuit, — — 
bore great reſpect to Men of his cloth. te] 
To the above remarkable inſtances of Ae 1 ſhall | 
as a concluſion, add another which is not leſs pregnant with in- 
xereſting conſequences. I mean to ſpeak of the Story of that 
Court Buffoon, who, _ a certain _—_— was OTE at 
the Court of Spain. 
The fact is related in the ſame Memoirs of Brantome, in a 
Chapter the ſubject of which is, that Ladies 'ought never 10 
be difreſpetifully ſpoken ; and tbe ill conſequences thereof.” . 
__ The 
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The name of the Buffoon in queſtion was Legat; and he yentured 
once to try his wit upon the Queen hetſelf, Wife to Philip H. This 
Queen, Who was + Princeſs of France, and is the fame whom 
Philip was afterwards accuſed of having made away with, on ac- 
count of the love he ſappoſed between her and his Sort Don Carlos, 
had taken a particular faney for two of the Country Houfes, be- 
longing to the King; and one day, being in converſation with the 
Ladies at Court, ſhe mentioned her 'liking- to the two ſeats in 
queſtion, which were ſituated, the one in the neighborhood of 
Madrid, and the other of Valladolid; and expreſſed a wiſh they 
were ſo near to each other, that ſhe might touch both. at once 
with her feet: ſaying which, the made a motion with her lege, 
which ſhe opened pretty wide: The Buffoon could not hold his 
tongue, and made a rather coarſe rethark upon the ſubje&, 
Brantdme has related at length in Spaniſh z the eonſequence'of 
which was, that he was hurried out of the room, and enter“ 
tained with a ſound flagellation. It may not, however, be im- 
proper to add, that Brantome tries im forme degree to excuſe him, 
at leaſt for thinking as he did; and he concludes with ſsying 
that the Queen [whom he had had ſeveral occations of feting) was 
fo handſome, and fo civil to all, that there was no watit of Men 
diſpoſed to love her, who were an hundred thouſand times better 
than the Buffoon. 

All the faQts above related manifeſtly * that — 
have been frequently ufed in the Palaces both of the Eaftern 
Sovereigns, and the Princes of Europe; that they were employed 
for the correction of the higheſt as. well as the loweſt perſonages, 

and 
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and for the prevention of every kind of fault, from that of med- 
dlog in State affairs, (which we may ſuppoſe to have been the 
fault committed by the Empreſs, though neither the Hiſtorian 
of Juſtinian II. nor the Spirit of Laws, ſay any thing about it) 
down to wanton' language and immodeſty: now, all theſe con- 
ſiderations are wonderfully apt to confute the jeſts which are 
thrown upon Monks and Nuns, for making thoſe fame flagel- 
lations their uſual means of either ſelf or mutual correction. 

It is, however, very important to obſerve; that though we 
ace fully informed of the different:ceremonics with which flagel- 
lations were impoſed in Convents, yet we have not the ſame ad- 
vantage with regard to thoſe which were inflicted in the Palaces 
of Princes, or Noble Perſonages. We art, for inftance, told 
by Authors, by Du Cange among others, in one or two places 
of his Gloſſary, of the modeſty with which' culprits upon whom 
a correction is to be inflicted in Convents, are enjoined to ſtrip 
off their clothes, and of the ſilence which muſt be .abſerved by 
the whole Aſſembly during the operation, unleſs the perſons in- 
veſted with - the different dignities in the Convent, chooſe to 
ſpeak in behalf of the ſofferer, and pray the Abbot or Abbeſa, 
to put an end to the flagellation. We are alſo abundantly än- 
formed, either above in the text, or in other Books, of the dif-- 
ferent cauſes for which flagellations are to be employed in Mow 
naſteries ; and we moreover know that they are to be indicted 
in the preſence: of tlic whole Congregation ; in the Conveats of 
Men, by the hands of a yigorous — W n 2 
n nod, 185 


| "With 
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With regard to the corrections of the ſame kind that were in- 
flicted in the Palaces of the Great, we have, I repeat it, no ſuch 
compleat informations as theſe. Though the inſtances of ſuch 
corrections are undeniable, we are much in the dark about the 
different rites and ſolemnities that uſed to accompany them; yet, 
it would be a very intereſting thing to be acquainted with theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances, and to know, for inſtance, what particular 


place in Palaces was ſet apart for the operations we mention. 
With regard to this latter object, I will ſubjoin a few conjec- 
tures ; for I do not think ſo meanly of my readers, as to rank 
them among that claſs of ow Fn win _ mind __ 
ſuperficies of things. | | 
In the firſt place, I do not think, that there was any oats io ſo 
expreſsly appropriated for flagellations, in the Palaces we ſpeak of, 
but that others might occaſionally be uſed for the ſame purpoſe, 
according to circumſtances. Though Politicians lay it down as 
aſſured maxims, that puniſhments are to be inflicted for the fake 
| of example, and that ſuch examples ought to be public, yet, 
= | | there were ſo great differences between the dignities of the per-" 
ſonages who were liable to receive corrections of the kind we 
| mention, that they muſt needs have introduced exceptions in fa 
vour of ſome of them; n ee e to'the —_—_— of the: 
operations. ; 
Thus, for inſtance, though in the Eaſtern Seraglios, they were 
fully ſenſible of the truth of the above maxims, and of the ex 
pediency of correcting Sinners in the preſence of all, yet, we 
we not to think, that when the Empreſs herſelf was to receive a 
Alagellation» 
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flagellation, ſuch a correction was inflicted upon her in a place 
abſolutely public; for inſtance, in the third, atherwiſe the out- 
moſt, incloſure of the Seraglio, in which a ſwarm of Tcogblans, 
of Boſtangis, of Capigi-Baſhis, and other officers of every kind 
were admitted. Neither was the. ceremony performed ain the 
ſecond, or the firſt incloſure of the Seraglio; nor even in any 
common apartment in the inſide of the Palace, in fight of a 
crowd of vulgar beauties, who had never been admitted to the 
honour of the embraces, or even of the preſence of the Monarch. 
A flagellation beſtowed upon a perſonage of ſo much eminence as 
an Empreſs, was an event ſufficiently .important of itſelf, for the 
bare report of it to produce all the good effects that are uſually: 
expected from examples of this kind. The only eſſential thing 
was to aſcertain ſuch fact; this important point being obtained, 
every proper regard ought to be ſhewn for the delicacy of the 
great perſonage who was to receive the correction we mention; 
and whenever the Empreſs, in the Eaſtern Seraglios, has hap- 
pened to receive a flagellation. we are to judge that the operation 
was performed in the Empreſs's own. nen — in the 
preſence of two or three favourite Sultanas.: '3 
Nor were prudential conſiderations of "al une kind 1 leſs at- 
tended to in the Palaces of the Weſtern” Princes. When Maids- 
of Honour had the misfortune to dra upon themſelves the 
correction of a flagellation, we are not to think that the perſons: 
charged with the ſuperintendence of the caremony, adhered ſo: 
blindly to thoſe maxims which require that examples of this kind 
* public, as to have the ane performed in a place 
2} U - literally * 
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literally public and apen ta all perſons ; that they, for inſtance, 
choſe for the ſcene of the ceremony, that vaſt Court that lay 
before the Palaces of Kings, and was continually filled with 
Grooms, Pages, Keepers of Hounds, Huntſmen, and Servants of 
every denomination, ſome of whom blew the French horn, 
athers the trumpet, and others played on the fiddle. No, ſuch 
a place would have been in a high degree improper: nor would 
any open apartment or office, within the Palace, have been much 
more ſuitable for the occaſion. The bare report of a flagellation 
inflicted upon a perſonage of ſa much importance as a Maid of 
Honour, was ſufficient to produce all the good effects for which 
ſuch examples are commonly intended: there was no neceſſity 
rigidly to adhere either to the above mentioned maxims, or to 
the rule laid down by Horace, who ſays that men's minds are 
more ſtrongly affected by ſuch objects as are laid before their 
eyes, than by thoſe of which they only receive an hearſay in- 
formation. The report, well aſcertained, of ſuch an event was, 
to ſay it once more, fully ſufficient to remind a crowd of un- 
lucky Pages and wanton Chambermaids of their reſpective du- 
ties, and engage them in a ſerious examination of their own. 
conduct. All that was neceſſary was to put fach fact beyond a 
doubt, to prevent its being afterwards queſtioned by ſome, and 
flatly denied by others: but theſe important ends being at- 
tained, there was no juſt reaſon to refuſe to ſhew the greateſt 
tenderneſs for the modeſty and delicacy of the Lady who was to 
receive the above correction; and whenever one, or more Maids: 
ef Honour, therefore, were ſo unfortunate as to make it neceſſary 

| that 
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that a flagellation ſhould be inflicted upon chem, we are to con- 
clude that the operation was performed in a private apartment of 
the Palace, in which only the other Maids of Honour were ad- 
mitted, with a few Ladies of the Bedchamber. 

Ia the above reafonings I have only meant to offer my « con- 
jectures to the Reader, and therefore ſpoken with becoming dif- 
ſidence. But with reſpect to the flagellations that were inflicted 
on perſons of inferior rank, or on thoſe Strangers, ſuch as Fa- 
thers Jeſuits or others, who had given a juſt cauſe of diſpleaſure 
to the Noble Proprietor of the Houſe, I am able to ſpeak with 
more certainty, and confidently to inform the Reader, that the | 
place appropriated for fuck corrections, was the Kitchen. 

Nor do I found ſuch an aſſertion, the Reader is deſired to ob- 
ſerve, only apon the conveniency of the place in general, upon its 
being ſheltered from both ſun and rain, upon its being plentifully 
ſtocked with the neceffary implements for inflicting corrections of 
the kind we mention, or poſſeſſing other advantages of a like na- 
ture; but I ground it upon precife facts. We ſee fot inſtance, that 
executions of a fimilar culinary kind, are expreſly founded upon 
the law of this Country, and are the means provided by it for 
avenging the honour of the Sovereign, when inſulted in his own 
houſe. Thus, if a Man dares to ſtrike another in the King's 
Court, or within two hundred foot from the Palace gate, which 
attempt has been always looked upon by Kings as a great piece of 
infolence, all the different Officers in the Kitchen are to co-ope- 
rate in the _ penithment. The Serjeant of the Mood. yard 

wr W is 
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is to bring a block of wood to faſten the Culprit's hand to; for, 
the puniſhment is no leſs than to have it cut off. The Veomen 
of the Scullery, and of the Poultry, are likewiſe to concur in the 
operation in one manner; the Groom of the Saucery and the. 
Mafler-Cook, in another ; the Serjeant of the Eury, again in 
another : even the concurrence of the Serjeant of the Larder has: 
been deemed neceſſary, and a Proper 1 ſhare has been likewiſe aſ- 
figned. him in the ceremony: nay, the chief. of of the Cellar. 
and Pantry are alſo ordered to lend their afliſtance, and their al- 
lotted function is to ſolace the ſufferer, when the fad operation is; 
over, by offering him a cup of red wine, and a manchet« 
Another proof of the culinary operations we mention, as 
well as of the great ſhare which the people of the kitchen bore in 
former times, in ſupporting the dignity of Kings, is to. be found 
in the deſcription of the manner in which the Knights of the 
Bath are to be inſtalled, according to the Statutes of their Order. 
The inſtalled Knight is, on that occaſion, to receive admonitions, 
not only from the Dean of the Order, but alſo from the Maſter- 
Cook of the Sovereign, who repairs purpoſely, on that day, to 
Weſtminſter church ; though the place be pretty diſtant from his: 
diſtrict. After the different ceremonies of the. inſtallation, ſuch. 
as taking the Oath, hearing the exhortation of the Dean, and 
the like, are over, the inſtalled Knight, - inveſted with the inſignia: 
of his dignity, places himſelf on the one ſide of the door; the 
Cook, inveſted with the in/gnia of his own, viz. his white linen 
- © apron and his chopping-knife, places himſelf on the other, and 
addreſſes the Knight in the following eloquent ſpeech. Sir, you 


now 
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know what great oath you have taken, which if you keep it will hr 
great honour to you; but if you break it, nnn = 
office to back off your ſpurs from your Beelrr. 
As the puniſhment that has been above mantioncd,. is in elf 
of a grave nature, the particular ceremony with which it is to be 
inflicted, together with the reſpective ſhares allotted in the cere - 
mony to the different Officers in the Royal Kitchen, have been 
carefully ſet down in writing. With regard to the flagellations 
inflicted with a view to avenge any ſlighter diſreſpect ſheyn for 
the preſence or the orders: of the Sovereign, as they were cor - 
rectiotis of a different, and we may ſay, of a more paternal na- 
| ture, ſuch accuracy has not been uſed; but there is no doubt 
they were inflicted in the ſame place, in Which the former execu- 
tion was to be carried on, and by muchithe ſame hands, whether: 
they were to be inflicted in the Palaces either of Engliſh or 
foreign Kings, or of the grenk . ing were _— re- 
lated to them. |. | 
In fact, we are 3 informed a he above js 00 
Reverend Father Jeſuit was threatened, and according to others, | 
actually ſerved, with a flagellation in the Kztchen.-' The above 
Court Buffoon was chaſtiſed for his impudence in the ſame place, 
and Brantõme expreſsly ſays that he was ſmartly flagellated in 
the Kitchen (il ſut bien foiiett? d la Cuifine.) Nay, when great 4 
Men, who have at all times been fond of aping Kings, aſſumed | 8 
in their own Palaces, or Country Seats, the above power of flagel- 
lation, the operation was likewiſe conſtantly performed in their 
E Kitchens. Of this a number of inſtances might be produced ;.. 
| | but 
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but I will content myſelf with mentioning that which is related 
in the Tales of the Queen of Navarre, / Contes de la Reine de 
Navarre) of a wanton Friar Capuchin, who frequented the Houſe 
of a Nobleman in the Country, and who wanted once to per- 
ſuade a young Chambermaid in it, to wear, by way of mortifica- 
tion, a hair-cloth upon her bare ſkin, which he himſelf offered 
to put upon her: the young Woman mentioned the fact, and the 
Nobleman who heard of it, grew very angry at the attempt, 
as he thought, committed in his Houſe by the Friar, and got 
him to be ſoundly flagellated in the Kitchen. Not that I mean, 
however, to offer the above fact to the Reader, as a fact, for the 
truth of which I vouch to him, as I have done with reſpect to 
the former ones; but though the above quoted Book bears only 
the title of Tales, yet, as it is undoubtedly an ancient Book, and 
has been in ſo much eſteem as to be ſuppoſed to have been written 
by Queen Margaret, Wife to Henry the Fourth, it is at leaſt: 
to be depended upon with reſpect to the particular cuſtoms and: 
manners it alludes to. | 
| That flagellations were, in not very remote times, much im 
uſe in the Palaces of the Great, and were inflicted in the Kitchen, 
are therefore aſſured facts. With reſpect to our being fo imper- 
fectly informed of the different ceremonies that uſually accom- 
panied ſuch corrections, it is owing to different cauſes, and firſt 
to a kind of careleſſneſs with which, it muſt be confeſſed, the 
affair was commonly tranſacted. The great Perſonages for in- 
ſtance, who gave orders in that reſpect, were not ſufficiently ac- 
curate in their manner of giving them, nor took care enough to 
confine 
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confine themſelves to any ſettled forms of words for that purpoſe ; 
whence it always proved an impoſſible thing for the ' Maſters of 
the Ceremonies, to collect and ſet down in writing any thing 
preciſe on that head. For, here we are to obſerve, that the 
Princes who gave ſuch orders, did not give them in their capacity” 
of Truſtees of the Executive, Legiſlative, Military, or Judicial 
Powers in the Nation; neither did the Great Men about them 
order corrections of the ſame kind, either in the Houſe of the 
Sovereign, or in their own, in their capacity of Admirals, Gene- 
rats, or Knights of the Garter, or of the Sr. Eſprit. The flagel- 
lations in queſtion, as hath been above obſerved, were corrections 
of quite a paternal kind: they were commonly inflicted on a 
ſudden, according as circumſtances aroſe, pro re natd, without 
much ceremony or ſolemnĩty; and they may extremely well be 
compared with thoſe boxes on the ears which Queen Elizabeth 
would ſometimes beſtow upon her Maids of Honour, or with 
thoſe marks of attention with which the honoured thoſe who 
made their appearance in the neighbourhood of her Palaces with 
high ruffs and long fwords, who had them immediately either 
clipped, or broken. ' „ 
When the above great Perſonages were deſirous that a flagel- 
lation ſhould be inflicted, a word from them, a geſture, an ex- 
clamation, commonly proved ſufficient. The numerous Servants 
who farrounded them, through a zeal that cannot be praiſed 
enough, conſtantly ſaved them the trouble of expreſſing them- = 
ſelves more at tengrh on the fubject; they quickly laid hold of 
the perfan of the culprit, hurried him down into the Kitchen, 


ond, 
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and without loſs of time proceeded to inflict the preſcribed 
flagellation, the conduct of which was now intirely left to their 
diſcretion: only, they took care to regulate their actions upon 
what they had formerly ſeen practiſed on ſimilar occaſions, or in 
caſes of a more ſerious nature; they, for inſtance, never forgot, 
when the flagellation was concluded, to offer the ſufferers the 
above mentioned cup of wine, and manchet ; nor are we to thinks 
that the latter always refuſed to accept them. FN 
And indeed it is no wonder, to conclude on this ſubje&, that 
the Kitchen had become the appropriated part of Palaces, for in- 
flicting flagellations. The Kitchen was the place of the general 
reſort of thoſe numerous bodies of Servants, who, in former 
times, filled the Houſes of the Great; it was the place in which 
they deliberated upon every important occurrence, in which they 
kept their Archives, and where their General Eſtates were con- 
tinually aſſembled. There Great Men were ſure, upon every 
ſudden emergency, to find a ſufficient Poſſe of Servants, ready to 
do any kind of miſchief under the ſanction of their. Royal or 
| Noble Maſter, and who were never ſo pleaſed as when their aſ- 
ſiſtance was requeſted to carry a flagellation into effect. When a 
reverend Father Jeſuit, or ſome ſaucy Friar Capuchin, were tobe 
the ſufferers, the general ſatisfaction was, no doubt, much in- 
creaſed ; but when the Buffoon himſelf, who commonly. was the 
moſt miſchievous animal of the whole Crew, was to be flagel- 
lated, then indeed we may ſafely affirm, that an univerſal joy and 
laughter prevailed over the whole Royal or Noble manſion, 
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times, 
Eminence in = Church, only about the years 1047 
and 1056, the time in which Peter Damian de Ho- 
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POM riſbed; and even then [everal illuſtrious 


Men oppaſea them, It was at firſt thought that t 
were profiiſed 00 frequentiy, and 7 20% 7 
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/OLUNTARY .: were. not a practice 
that was contrived on a ſudden, and then im- 
medatel diffuſed all over the Chriſtian world. 
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be Reader, yp ag agony” hg 
Author, from whom he had been under apprehenfions of 
being parted, far, erw, again, make his. zppearanes, and begin 
a freſh Chapter. Indeed, it has been 4 ſingular liberty I have 
taken, as - Commentator, to venture, as I have lately done, 
through ſo. many pages upon my own bottom, without 4 lingle 
line of text at the top of the page, cither to remind me of the 
bounds to which I ought to confine myſelf, ar give dignity 40 
_ the Work. However, I hope that the Reader will forgive this 
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Before the period in which their uſe began to be 

univerſally OE,” they were practiſed by divers 

perſons, 

irregularity ; my zeal in the defence of - Friars and Nuns has 
inſenſibly carried me theſe lengths. 

And to fay the truth, I think I am warranted to take a little 
more liberty with my Author, than the generality of Commen- 
tators are. Confident in the dignity of the language in which 
he wrote, and the majeſty of his ſubject, our Author has utterly 
diſdained thoſe ornaments of compoſition which all Writers ſeek 
after, though not always attain, connection and argument, and 
has truſted to his future Paraphraſts and S for pro- 
curing them to this Work. : N 

When our Author has done no nds than 1 link bats 
facts that had no relation to each other, taking no farther trouble 
for introducing them ſucceſſively, than ſaying, To this 1 muft not 
omit to add, or, The ſame Author alſo relates in anther place, 
and ſo on, the Commentator's taſk, though difficult, has not 
been impoſlible to perform, and by taking great liberties with 
regard to placing and diſplacing fuch facts, it has generally 
proved prafticable to make them ſerve by turns, to 1 ra 8 
ſome learned argument of one kind or other. 

But when our Author has, amidſt the ſtrings of numerous 
facts that compoſe his book, introduced ſome that are totally 
7 repugnant to the main deſign of it, then indeed the task of the 
'Paraphraſt has proved much more difficult, and he has been re- 
' duced to the dilemma, either of concealing truth from the 
Reader, by ſuppreſſing thoſe facts, or of giving his Author a 


direct 
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perſons, in different times and places, as we may judge 

from accounts that have been left us of ſeveral, pretty 

en * a few of which [ here IR to relate. 
The ; 


lire Fw” "i a bold PERF ing Paraphrat 5 upon 
which I have not finally reſolved without much uneaſineſs. 
. Thus, the deſign of our Author in writing his book, ſo far as 
he appears to have purſued any, was to prove that voluntary 
flagellations only began to be uſed by Chriſtians, in the years 
1047. or 1056 this is an aſſertion which occurs very frequentiy 
in his Work, and which expreſly conſtitutes the title of the 
ſeventh Chapter; yet, he himſelf relates, without denying them, 
ſeveral facts that prove ſuch practice to have been much older: 
I have therefore taken the liberty to diſſent, on that important 
point, from the doctrine advanced by him, and have ſaid in the; 
title of the preſent Chapter, that voluntary flagellations were 
known in pretty early times among Chriſtians, though they have 
only begun to be uniyerſally received, and to be openly recom<. 
mended by Men of eminence in enen e 1047 
and. 10 566. 12 Ma: | 
And indeed, e e ee opinion concerning | 
the antiquity of the ptactice in queſtion, a ſubject which has 
cauſed much diſpute among Catholic Divines, I would anſwer, 
that I do not think it in the leaſt probable; that a practice 
like this, aſter having been unknown, for ſo many Centuries, 
has afterwards been thought of on a ſudden, and en 
* ae een eee at the ſame period. 
,coith LO IN 10 
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The one is contained in the Life of St. Peter the 
Hermit of the Pont Euxin, which was written by the 
ſame 

In the firſt place, it is to be obſerved, that, though the truth of 
the inſtances of voluntary flagellations to be found in our Author's 
text may perhaps be diſputed, yet, as the reader will fee, thefe 
inſtances are related by early and cotemporary Writers, as com- 
mon facts, at which they do not expreſs any ſurpriſe. 

In the ſecond place, ſince the oppoſers of the opinion of the 
antiquity of voluntary flagellations admit, that eruel voluntary 
penances, ſuch. as wearing iron cuiraſſes inwardly armed with 
points, being continually loaded with enormous weights, dwell-- 
ing in the bottom of wells, or on the tops of columns, were 
practiſed by the firſt Chriſtians, it is difficult to underſtand why" 
they make ſuch objections againſt flagellations in particular, 
which they agree to have been employed, from the earlieſt times, 
by Eccleſiaſlicab Superiors, as common methods of eorrecting of- 
| fences: of à religious kind, and which were like wiſe uftd for 
pious: purpoſes, before the oftabliſhment of Chriſtiamit ) 

Nay, beating and laſhing one's ſelf, are means of ſelf-thertifi= 
cation that, more: naturally than any other, -vecar to the minds 
of either ſuperſtitious, or hypooritical porſvs: Practlees of this- 
kind readily gratify the ſudden flts of fanuticiſm of the one; and 
ſerve extremely: well the purpoſes of the other, in that they 
catch: the minds of the-vulgar by the diſplay of an apparatus of 
cruel inſtruments and a ſhow of great ſeverity, at the fume time 
that they are much leſs diſioult to be borne than the penittioes 


above 
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ſame Theodotet, Biſhop ef Cyrus, mentioned in a 
former Chapter, WO Ityed about the year 400: The 
holy Hermit, as Theodotet relates, having found means 


to deliver a young Woman from the 2 
Officer, who wanted to ſedace her, was much per- 


plexed afterwards how to prevent the effects of both 
the wratly and luſt of thar impme man; nor could he, 
above alluded 10, and wat what conſtituted the moſt into- 
lerable hardſhip of theſe latter, diuturnity and uninterroption. | 
Befides, thoſe who make Telf-flagellation: part of their religious 
exerciſes, always have it in their power 10 take, like Sancho, 
their own time for performing then, as Wall as to chooſe what 
tation they pleaſe for tflat putgols.” In summer, they may 
ſettle themſelves in a cool place. in in Wis iter, rider a god fire, 
and have conſtantly by them ſome execlſent Nader, to refreſh 
themſelves with, dacing;the Aiſfereat pauſes they Pak prope 
e rnvibadan, balles eo tc 
— whe dayire of Grerity ipſtlbooſe. | 
They eve thiy, His the adqvetanitioned Sachs, who ofly lbs 
che tres arbund Hätt, or Ie, he Flermzt adtasö 6d zy 1 
Fontaine, content weft with Abyerſitidg'r the walls of kefr 


apartment 1 Bays. they may perform n no dagen af aff, and yet 
make afterwards 3 what boaſt they pleaſe, Having duly weighed | 
| all ths above important conſiderations, e well as the fats e, 
hated By our Author, the truth of which he. does not take the 
trouble to deny, I have ventured to differ from his inconſiſtent aſſer- 
tion, and to make the abovententioned 


* 
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in the iſſue, compaſs this, any other way than by lock» 
ing himſelf up, and ſerreely flagellating hümſeif. hin comet 
pany with the Mother of the young Woman. * 
The great St. Baſil, Archbiſhop of. Cæſarea, i in Cap- 
padocia, who lived about the year 3 30, ſeems, even in 
ſo early a period, to have practiſed flagellations upophim- 
ſelf; at leaſt if we. are to credit the funeral oration. for 
this Saint, which was written by St. Gregory of Nyſſa, 
who lived. i in the ſame times ; for it ſaid in this oration, 
that „he whipped and tortured” his own body, like a 
c bad {lave, that deſerved the whip :** * And though it 
might perhaps be ſaid that theſe words of St. Gregory 
of Nyſſa, concerning St. Baſil, are only to be under- 
ſtood in a figurative ſenſe, yet, it muſt be confeſſed 
that they are 17 themſelves ſo preciſe, as hardly to allow 
us to explain them otherwiſe than in a literal manner. 
Palladius, Biſhop of Hellenopolis, in his Hiſtory of 
the Lives of ſeveral holy Solitaries, which he wrote in 
the year 420, and dedicated to Lauſus, whence the 
book was called Laufiacum, relates a fact which in- 
conteſtably proves that flagellations voluntarily ſub- 
mitted to on the part of thoſe perſons. who underwent 
them, were in uſe ſo early as the fourth Century. Hz 
ſays, in the Life of the "Abbot Arſiſius, that on "© 
mountain of Ni itria, in Thebaid, there was a very large 
Church, in the vicinity of which ſtood three Palm-trees, 
on each of which hung a ſcourge : the one ſerved to 
d fuch. na: as > ron wma ps the 
Rule; 
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Rule; the other to puniſi Thieves; and the third 
ſerved to correct ſuch: accidental comers as became 
guilty of ſome fault: the delinquents, to whichever 
of the abõvementioned claſſes they belonged, embraced 
one of the Palm- trees, and in this ſituation received a 

certain number of laſhes with one of the above ſcourges. 
It is expreſly ſaĩd of St. Pardulph, a Benedictine 
Monk and Abbot, who lived during the time of Charles 
Martel, about the year 737, that he uſed in Lent-time, to 
ſtrip himſelf ark naked, and order one of his diſciples 
to flagellate him. The above ſact is related in the life 
of that Saint, formerly written by an Author ho lived 
about the ſame times; and it was, two hundred years after- 
wards, put into more elegant language, by Vvus, Prior 
of Clugny, at the deſire of the Monks of St. Martial, 
in the Town of Limoges: Hugh Menard, à Bene - 


dictitie Father, and a very learned Man in all that re- | 


lates to Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities; has inſerted part of 
it in his BD, intitled, "04/ervarons:0n the Benediftine 
Mar eyroiggy. The following i is the Paſſage in St. Par- 
dulph's Lie, which is here alluded to. St; Pardulph 
4 ſeldom went out of his cell; he forbote the uſe of 
<< both fleſh and finlopiwhencrct ſickneſs obliged him 
<« to bathe, he would previouſly make ineiſions in his 
<« own/ſkin; | During Lent, he uſed to ſtrip himſeſf 
<< intirely naked, and ordered one of his dikiples to 
« laſh kim with rods,” * 
| Steyn, 1 | Nuke of Ait, yhg. byes. in the 


3 9 e toto . * 7. 3 \quadan 
diſcipulo virgis cadt — 
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time of Charlemaio, that is, about the year Boo, and 
long before Cardinal Damian, is ſaid to have alſo uſed 
flagellations, as a means of voluntary penance, Ar- 
. n the Writer of the holy Duke's Life, and a 
cotemporary Writer, ſays, that jt was commonly re- 
ported that the Duke did frequently, for the love of 
Chriſt, cauſe himſelf to be whipped, and that he then 
was alone with the perſon who aſſiſted him.“  Haef- 
tenus, Superior of the Monaſtery of Affligen, relates the 
fame fact, and ſays that the Duke of Aquitain ** took 
« a great delight in ſleeping upon a hard bed, and 
te that he moreover laſhed himſelf with a ſcourge.” 
Hugh Menard, the learned Benedictine juſt now men- 
tioned, has likewiſe adopted the teftimony of Arduinus, 
and upon that Writer's authority," inſerted the above 
fact in his Ob/ervariens on the Benadicrine Martyrology. 

Other perſons, who lived before the times of Cardi- 
nal Damian, are alſo mentioned by different Writers, as 
having practiſed voluntary — Thus Gual- 
bertus, Abbot of Pontoiſe, who lived abone' the year 
goo, upon a certain occaſion, ( ſeverely Aagellated 
© himſe 1 M. Du Cange relates in his Gloſſary) with 
es a ſcour eee 'F And the above- 
mentioned Haeftenus, Prior of Affligen, has advanced 
that the ſame practice was followed by by St. Romuald, 
who liyed about the ſame time as Gualbertus, and by 

* Parte I. Actor. Ord. 8. Benedicti, pag. 208. Aiunt non- 
nulli ſe ſæpe pro Cbriſti amore flagellis cædi, nullo alio præter eum guss 
 aderat conſcio, juſſiſſe. 

+ 5 nodefis corrigte flagell conf Am ated r e 
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the Monks of the Camaldolian order, who were ſettled 
in Fitris. ©; Lo bs zd NT zie 30335 N 34 
In the Life of St. Genulph, who lived in the times 
of Hugh Capet, king of France, that is about the yeat 
90, a ſact is related which leads us to conclude that 
rides were pretty generally looked upon. in thoſe times, 
as effectual means of atoning for breaches of religious du- 
ties. The fact is as follows. After Hugh Capet had ob- 
<« tained the Crown, not only the Duke Charles form- 
ce ed an oppoſition againſt him, but William, Count of 
Poictou, refuſed to acknowledge him as King, under, 
<<, pretence' that his elevation to the Throne was unjult., 
Hugh Capet thereupon advanced towards the City of 
te Poictiers, with an army; a part of which went 
<« through a Borough that was called Leſfrade. There, 
A Horſeman ſtole two loaves of bread. from a poor 
ce Woman, who immediately took. to lamenting and in- 
« yoking St. Genulph,, The Soldier was ſcarcely gone 
tc to ſome. diſtance from her; when his horſe fell, and 
« received ſo moch burt, 28 to. be rendered. unfit for 
4 ſervice. Nor is this all; the Horſeman: himſelf, was 
« ſtruck blind. His comrades, who Were acquainted 
«with his fault, immediately returned back, and, led 
<« him to the Monaſtery, where he confeſſed his fault and 
« prayed for forgiveneſs in the preſence. of St. Genulph. 
« The Woman whom he; had robbed was alſo preſent, 
« and he made her complete ſatisfaction. He then, 
continues the Writer of St. Genulph's Life, © intreated 
« that blows ſhould be given him, in order to obtain, by 
<« his bodily ſufferings, deliverance from the 1 * 
. 1 «Kg 
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« of Heaven.” To the above fact, Father de Boſco, 
the Writer of the above Life, has added the following 
note, in the margin, by way of Commentary, « Be 
te pleaſed to obſerve that Penitents, in thoſe times, uſed 
ce whips, or diſciplines, as they are now called; though, 
it muſt be confeſſed, the Father does not mention y 
authority to ſupport his remark. 

Another early inſtance of voluntary e is 
alſo recited in the Life of Guy, Abbot of Pompoſa. 
Heribert, it is ſaid, Archbiſhop of Ravenna, formed the 
deſign of pulling down the Monaſtery of Pompoſa; 
and this piece of news cauſed both Abbot Guy and his 
Monks, © to lock themfelves up in the Capitular Houſe, 
and to laſh themfelves every day, for ſeveral days, 
* with rods.” * Abbot Guy was born in the year 956; 
and he was made Abbot of Pompoſa in the year 998, i in 

which capacity he continued forty eight years. 

All the facts above related were anterior to the year 
1056, the time at which Peter Damian de Honeftis 
was raiſed to the Cardinalſhip by Pope Stephen IX ; 
and the practice of voluntarily flagellating one's ſelf; 
as a penance for fins, ſeems, from the effabliſh= 
ment of Chriſtianity to the period in queſtion, to have 
been adopted by only a few perſons, in a few particular 
places; at leaft only few accounts of it have been left 
us by the Writers of thoſe times. But at the epoch 
we mention, this practice, owing to the public and even 
zealous patronage with which the above Cardinal ſa- 
voured it, acquired a vaſt degree of credit, and grew 


into 
« Quotidie acriter ſe cædendi virgis in domo Capituleri. 
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into univerſal vogue; and then it was that Religious 
perſons were every where ſeen to arm ee, with 
whips, rods, thongs, and beſoms, and lacerate their own | 
hides, in order to draw upon themſelves the favour of 
Heaven. 1 
Of this fact we are informed by the learned Cardinal 
Baronius, i in his Eccleſiaſtical potty e At that ſame 
<< time, (he ſays) the laudable uſage of the faithful, of 
4 ** beating themſelves with whips yo for that pur- 
poſe, though Peter Damian may not be faid to have 
6 09 the author of it, -was much promoted by him 
in the Chriſtian Church; in which he followed the 
ce example of the bleſſed Dominic the Cuiraſſed, a moſt 
4. pe Hermit, who had ſubjected himſelf to his autho- 
: this, the ſame Peter Damian witneſſes in his 
«66 ple to the Counteſs Blanca. To. this I ſhall 
only add, that it is much to be wiſbed the learged 
Baronius had alſo in formed us of the true origin of the 
practice n as — at its gradual progrels. + 
2 | However, 


* Tom. XI. 4 10 56. Num. IIT. Eodem * tempare, & fi non 

. eodem auttore, Petro ſcilicet Damiano, tamen certo propagetore, 

introductus eft in Ecclefed ille laudabriis uſus, ut, panitentia _ 
Fadeles verberibus ſeipſos afficerent, flagellis ad hoc paratis idonets, 


+ Our Author's wiſh, as expreſſed in the text, is that Baro- 
ains hed bran glad 16 dafrnmes af herding of the real Au- 
thor of the practice of voluntary flagellations. As he thinks 
that there has exiſted a certain particular period, at which this 
practiet began to be univerſally followed, prior to which it was 
utterly unknown, ſo he hopes that ſome undiſputed Inventor of 
it may be fixed upon. 
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However, the accounts which Peter Damian himſelf 
has left us of the voluntary flagellations practiſed by 
certain holy Men of his times, are more apt to create 
our admiration, than to excite us to imitate them. 
Indeed the flagellations he mentions cannot be propoſed 
to the Faithful as examples they ought to follow ; and 
they were executed with ſuch dreadful ſeverity as makes 
it impoſſible for the moſt vigorous Men to 90 eee 


the like, without a kind of miracle. 


Thus, in the Life of the Monk St. Rodolph, who 
was afterwards made Biſhop of Eugubio, Peter Damian 


relates, That this Holy Man would often impofe 


<« upon himſelf a penance of an hundred years, and 


ec that he performed it in twenty days, by the ſtrenuous 
application of a broom, without neglecting the other 


« common methods uſed in doing penance. Every 
ce day, being ſhut up in his cell, he recited the whole 
ce Pfalter (or Book of Pſalms, ) at leaſt one time when 
che could not two, being all the while armed with'a 
ec beſom in each hand, with which he aan laſhed 
e himſelf.” * 


The account which Peter Damian has left of 


Dominic, ſirnamed the Cuiraſſed, is not leſs wonderful. 


« His conſtant practice (he ſays) is, after ſtripping him- 
&« ſelf naked, to fill both his hands with rods, and then 


"6 vigorouſly — himſelf: this he does in his times 


( of 


* Sep? panitentiant centum ſu aſeipicher annorum, quam per viginti 
dies allifione ſeoparum ceteriſque pœnitentiiæ remediis per ſoluebat. 


 Pjalterium quotidie cum duo non poſſet, unum ſaltem non neghgebat 


implere. Duod nimirum cum ęſſet in celluld conſtitutus, armatd ſcopis 
utrdque manu, totum cum diſciplnd continuare conſueverat. 
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of relaxation. But during Lent: time, or when he 
really means to mortify himſelf, he frequently under- 
<< takes the hundred years penance ; aud then he every 
&« day recites the Pſalter at leaſt three times over, all 
the whilelflogging himſelf with rods.” .. 

Peter Damian then immediately proceeds to relate 
he manner in which the ſame Dominic informed him 
he performed the hundred years penance. A Man 
« ({aid he) may depend he has accompliſhed it, when 
che has flagellated himſelf during the whole time the 
„ Pſalter was ſung twenty times oer. The ſame 
Author adds ſeveral circumſtances which make the 
es performed by the holy Man agpear in a ſtill 
more admirable light. He, in the finſt place, was fo 
dextrous as to be able to uſe both his hands: at once, 
and thus laid on twice the number of laſſies others could 
do, who only uſed; their right band. One day, he 
fuſtigated himſelf during the whole time the Pfalter 
was ſung twice over; on another occaſion he did the 
ſame while it was ſung eight times; 3 and on another, 
while it was repeated twelve times over; Which filled 
« me with terror, Cardinal Dagilan, adds, 0 when I 
6 heard the fic.” A 4K þ 


eng 


* ch. vi. Hance autem CE ina = d; ereutes aber, 
ut utraque manu ſc 2 armatd nudum corpus ailidat, & hoc remiffiori 
tempore. Nam quadragęſimalibus circulit, five cum pænitentiam pera- 
gendam habet, crebrò centum annorum pænitentiam ſu Heipit: tunc per 
dies fingulos, dum ſe ſeoparum Pb 922 art mins tris 
P/alteria meditando perfolvite” 1 hu .. 

+ Heminem tempore quo viginti Halkeris recitahantur babe. 
lantem, penttentiam centenariam expleviſe. 

+ Cap. X. Joo certe quum audivi ſremefadtu expavi. 
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Cardinal Damian alſo relates of the ſame Dominic 
the Cuiraſſed, that he at laſt changed his: diſcipline: of 
rods, into that of leather thongs, which was ftill 
harſher ; and that he was able to accuſtom | himſelf to 
that laborious exerciſe. Nay, ſo pundtual was he in 
performing the duties he had impoſed upon himſelf in 
that reſpect, that, When he happened to go abroad, 
(being an Hermit) he carried his ſcourge in his boſom, 
eto the end that, wherever he happened to fpend the 
night, he might loſe no time, and flog himſelf with 
the ſame regularity as uſual. If the place in which 
ehe had taken his refuge for the night, did not allow 
him to ſtrip himſelf intirely, and fuſtigate himſelf 
from head to foot, he at leaſt would feverely beat his 
legs and head.” * It is needleſs to add that thoſe 
ſurprizing aufterities practiſed by Dominic, had ren 
dered his countenance to the laft * livid and ema- 

ciated. 1 
The 


Hoc flagellum, 7 quand? egrederetur, portabat in nu, ut ubi- 
cunque eum jacere contingeret, a verberibus non vacartt, c. 


T Carrying a diſcipline conſtantly about one, like the above 
Dominic, and making an oſtentatious diſplay of it, are among 
the number of thoſe characteriſtical circumſtances, which are 
looked upon, in Catholic Countries, as marking hypocriſy: to this 
notion a frequent alluſion is made both in Novels and Plays; thus, 
the firſt words of Tartuffe, or the Hypocrite, in the Play of 
Moliere which bears. that name, who makes his firſt appearance 
only when the Play is ſomewhat advanced, are to order his Man, 

| with 
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The practice of voluntarily flagellating one's ſelf, as 
an atonement t for offences committed, was not 185.5 


ever, 


with a loud affected voice, to lock up his hair- cloth and diſcipline. 
However, we are not to think that all thoſe who thus make a 
diſplay of their diſcipline, uſe it with ſo much earneſtneſs and 
perſeverance as the abovementioned Dominic the Cuirafſed, or 
Rodolph of Eugubio ; though it cannot be denied that ſeveral 
perſons of a gloomy» ſuperſtitious temper, ſtill practiſe in theſe 
days mortifications of - that kind with great ſeverity ;. and indeed, 
as hath been obſerved in a former Note, the aſtoniſhing penances 
practiſed by Fakirs in the Eaſt Indies, which are undeniable facts, 
make every account of that ſort appear credible to us. 

If the evil arifing from the above cruel practices, reached no 
farther than the uſeleſs ſufferings which thoſe who follow them, 
bring upon themſelves, one might ſincerely pity their infatua- 
tion; but it is a trath-confirmed by experience, that ſuperſti- 
tious exerciſes. or mortifications like theſe, are ſeldom introduced 
but at the expence of other really eſſential things; and though the 
rigour of ſuch mortifications is very. wiſely abated gradually 
every day, ſo that they are at laſt reduced to only ſome trifling 
practioes, yet, they are made to ſupply the place of almoſt. every 
duty which Men owe to one another: thus, to quote only one 
ſtriking inſtance on this ſubject, Lewis the Eleventh of France, 
thought, after he had paid a few devotions of his own contrivance 
to a leaden image of the Virgin he conſtantly wore ſtuck to his 

| 1 | ag 
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ever, notwithſtanding the zeal with which Cardinal 
Damian endeavoured to promote it, admitted by all 
erſons indiſcriminately. Thus Odillon, Abbot of 
luny, and Maurus of Ceſena, two Saints whoſe Lives 


Cardinal 
hat, that he had ſully atoned beforehand for any crime he medi- 
tated to commit. | | 

I ſhall conclude-this Note with a ſtroke of ridivule which M. de 
Voltaire in ſomeone of his Pieces mélbes, throws upon the dangerous, 
and at the ſame; time, arrogant pretenſions of thoſe perſons who 
voluntarily ſubmit to mortifications like thoſe here mentioned. 
He ſuppoſes a Dialogue to take place between a Fakir and a 
Brahmin Merchant. The Fakir is carried about, as ſome of 
them ſometimes are, in a chair made in the ſhape of a ſedan chair, 
the inſide of which is ſtuck with numbers of long ſharp nails, 
and it requires the utmoſt dexterity on their part to avoid having 
all thoſe nails run, one after another, into their body. The Mer- 
chant meets the Fakir, and advances towards him to - conſult 
him ; when the Fakir orders his chairman to ſtop, and ſuper- 
cilioaſly aſks the Merchant, Who are you? The Merchant an- 
ſwers, While my Father and Mother were alive, I have been. a 
dutiful Son to them; I am a good Father to my own children; 
I pay punctually thoſe to whom I owe any thing; I am charitable 
to the poor as much as lies in my power. -The Fakir then 
impatiently interrupts him, and aſks, Do you ſometimes 
thruſt nails into your breech ? The Merchant anſwers, he never 
thruſts any. Well then, replies the Fakir, you ſhall only go to 
the firſt Heaven, but as for me, I ſhall go to the third good day 
to you. 
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Cardinal Damian himſelf has written, forbore the uſe of 
thoſe flagellations ; or at leaſt no mention is made of 
their having | pfaQtiſed them, in the Accounts the 
Cardinal has given of their actions. 

Nay, ſeveral perſons oppoſed the practice in queſtion, 
during the times of Cardinal Damian; for it was too 
alarming a practice, for Men not to be concerned at its 
ſudden progreſs; it was an exerciſe of too tickliſh a 
nature, for them to ſuffer themſelves to fall aſleep on 
its approach, or too intereſting in its conſequences, for 
them not. to be rouſed by the rattling of the blows. 

Among thoſe who thus condemned voluntary flagel- 
lations, the moſt conſpicuous was Peter Cerebrofus, a Monk 
who lived in thoſe times, and was moreover a e to 
Cardinal Damian. This brought on an epiſtolary de- 
bate on the ſubject between Cerebroſus and the 
Cardinal, as we learn from the Works of the latter. 
Nor did the Cardinal, it is effential to obſerve, pretend, 
in his letters, that ſelf-Aagellations were matter of ſtrict 
duty : he only proved by the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, that it was lawful to flagellate perſons who were 
guilty of offences, and he then gave it as his opinion, 
that it was a laudable act in a Chriſtian, voluntarily to 
inflict upon himſelf that puniſhment which God had 
awarded againſt him, and which he * to ſuffer from 
the hands of other petſons. | 

However, it is not clear whether Caidbroſoe con- 
demned all kinds of voluntary flagellations, indiſ- 
criminately. | He only blamed, it ſeems, the length of 


time and the vehemence with which ſeveral perſons per- 
| * | formed 
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formed them; and this cauſed the Cardinal to write a 
new letter to him, in order to defire him to explain bet- 
ter his ſentiments on that ſubject. The following is 
an extract from the Cardinal's bs «© You do not 
ce blame (ſaid he) the practice of ſelf-diſcipline, though 
you condernn it when too long continued, and per- 
ie formed with cruelty :.. you. do not diſapprove that 
&« diſcipline be performed during the time à Palm is 
« ſinging, but you ſhudder at the thought of ſinging 
© the whole Pſalter over. Now ſpeak, my Brother, I 
ec befeech you, if I may aſk you the queſtion, do you 
« find fault with thoſe diſciplines which are practiſed 
ce in the chapters of Convents ? Perhaps you alſo blame 
ti the uſe adopted in them, of preſcribing to a Father 
ho confeſſes himſelf guilty of any ſlight ſault, to 
et undergo twenty, or at moſt, fifty laſhes ?˙² * a 
From the above letter of Cardinal Damian, we may 
therefore conclude that the diſpute between him and 
his friend Cerebroſus, had not ſo much for its object, 
the practice itſelf of voluntary flagellations, as the man- 
ner in which they were performed by certain perſons ; 
and that Cerebroſus, as has been above obſerved, did not 
condemn all the di/cip/mes without exception, that 
were practiſed in Monaſteries as atonements for fins 


committed, 


Ju guogue non diſcipline regulam, ſed longioris diſcipline deteftaris 
* <5 ak 1 Wee cum diſciplind dici Pſalmum, 25 . 
ut continuetur Pſalterium. Sed dic, obſecro, frater, ut tuã cum 
laguar, deteftaris illas que ex more fiunt in capitulo diſciplinas? 
Damnas fortaſſis et hoc, quod Jepe patri de levi gudlibet offenfiane 
eonfeſſo, vicenas fortaſſe, vel ut multum quinquagenas, verberum plagas 
fubire pracipimus. | | 
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committed, but only the extraordinary ſeverity.” with 
which the above mentioned Flogging-Maſters, - and 
other perſans of like ect laſhed themſelves 
during the time er were finging a r of, e 
over. | 
To theſe 3 another of. no 1 importance 
is to be added, which! is, that, though Cerebroſus main 
tained a different opinion from that of Cardinal Damian, 
yet the latter never "charged, him with having fallen, iu 
that reſpect, into any kind of eriminal error, or heteſy, 
but on the contrary, calls him his dear gon, his Bro- 
ther in Chriſt, and his good Friend, as appears from 
his Epiſtles xxvii. and xxviii as well as from his Ixiid 
Epiſtle, which he wrote to the Fathers of the Monaſtery 
of Mount-Caſſin, in commendation of flagellatiqns-- 
This mild and civil manner With -which- the, Above: 
diſpute was carried on between Cardinal Damian 
and Peter Cerehroſus, reflects much honour upon 
both, and ſhews that the were perſonages of eminent 
merit. Nor did the Cardinal uſe the qpinions of Car- 
dinal Stephen, who, when alive, had likewiſe appaled | 
ſelt- Aagellations, with, le moderation ; and he fre- 
quentiy calls him a Man of pious memory, , though it 
is but juſt to add, that this Cardinal Stephen was com- 
monly fufpected of having died ſuddenly, on acehν,ẽj 
of his having deſpiſed the above exerciſſ. 
However, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Peter 
Cerebroſus, and Cardinal e the practice of vo- 
huntary flagellations ſoon ſpread itſelf far and wide; and 
we, find. it to have bers ae ſince the times we 
8 8 mention, 
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mention, by numbers of perſons eminent on account 


either of their dignity, or their merit, ſeveral of whom 
have been mentioned by Father Gretzer. Amon 
them were St. Andrew, Biſhop of Fieſola, Laurence 
Juſtinian, Abbot Poppo, and eſpecially St. Anthelm, 
Biſhop of Bellay, who lived about an hundred years 
after Dominic the Cuiraſſed and Rodolph of Eugubio, 
and glotiouſly trod in the footſteps of theſe two holy 
Men. © Every day, (it is ſaid in that Saint's Life, 
ce which was written by one of his intimate friends) 
ce every day he ſcourged himſelf, making laſhes fall 
de thick on his back and tides, and by thus heaping 
cc ſtripes upon ſtripes, he never ſuffered his ſkin' to re- 
©« main whole, or free from marks of blows.''* _ 
Women of rank would alſo inlift themſelves among 
the above mentioned Whippers; and they almoſt vied el 
* Quotidid 3 nene itibus cadebat dorſum & latera, 


plagaſque plagis cumulando nunguam patiebatur cutem or ex- 
pertem aut integram manere. 


The abovementioned Anthelm, I think I have read, Tived to a 


very great age. The famous ſelf-flagellator Dominic the Cuiraſſed, 


lived eighty Your years ; St. Romuald, notwithſtanding the . 
gellations he received from himſelf and his Monks, attained, it. 
is ſaid, the age of an hundred and twenty years; and Leon, 
of Preza, another illuſtrious flagellator, lived, according to ſome 
accounts, to the age of an hundred and forty. If ſo, it would 
thence reſult, that flagellations, beſides the other great advan- 
tages they poſſeſs, are alſo attended with that of being uſeful to 
health. | 
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them in reſpect to the regularity with which they per- 
ſormed their exerciſes. | Among them particular men- 
tion is made of St: Maria of Ognia, of St. Hardwigge 
Dutcheſs of Poland, of St. Hildegarde, and above all 
of the Widow Cechald, who lived ; in the very. times of 
Cardinal Damian, and per formed wonderful feats in 
the ſame career, as we are informed by St. Antoninus, 
in the ſecond Volume of his Hiſtory. The following is 
the account given by St. Antoninus, upon the authority 
of Cardinal Damian himſelf, Not only Men, but 
e alſo Women of noble birth eagerly ſought after that 
« kind of Purgatory; and the Widow of Cechaldus, 
© Woman of great birth and, dignity, related that i in 
0. conſequence of an obligation ſhe had previouſly im- 
* poſed upon herſelf, ſhe had gone through the hun- 
e dred years penance, three thouſand aſhes being, the 
80 number allotted for RY ye bo vor 
| Eg om 
+ Tit. 16. 4 6580 VIII. fol. N non » ſaw a fed et mu- 
heres nobilet hoc purgatorii' genus inbianter acciperent ; relictamq ue 
Cecbaldi, mulierem magni generis & magne dignitatis, retuliſſe ſe, 
per prafixam hujus regulz diſciplinam, pænitentiam centum annorum 


NO tribus diſciplinurum millibus pro uno computatis anno. 

The Widow Cechald, in her account of the wonderful penance 
ſhe performed, after the example of Dominic the Cuiraſſed, hay 
neglected to inform us in what manner ſhe performed i it, and whe- 
ther ſhe; imitated that holy Man in every, . and uſed, for 


inſtance, both her hands at once in the operation. Be it as it may; 
three hundred thouſand laſhes, the total amount of che hundred 
years penanee ſhe went through, were certainly ayery hard | penance. 
However, as we are not to doubt cither the account which the 

above 
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From that time we likewiſe find poſitive proofs of 
voluntary flagellations being in uſe in Gonvents ; and 
iodeed it would have been a very extraordinary circum - 
ſtance, if, while the perſons abovenamed adopted that 
practice, Monks had rejected it. In the liiid Article, 
for inſtance, of the Statutes of the Abbey of Cluny, 
which were collected by Peter Maurice, ſirnamed the 
Venerable, .who was raiſed to the dignity of Abbot in 
the year 1122; the: following account is given. It 
ce was ordained (it is ſaid in that Article) thit that 
te part of the Monaſtery which is on the left, be- 
i yond the left Choir, ſhould remain open to no firange 
« perſons, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Lay, as it was 
« formerly, and nobody admitted into it, except the 
« Monks. This was thus ſettled, becauſe the Brothers 
had no place, except the old Church of $t. Peter, 
e in which they could practiſe ſuch holy and fecret ex- 
ce erciſes as are uſual with religious perſons ; they there- 
« fore claimed the uſe of the above new part of the 
Church, both for the night and the day, that they 
| cc might 
above Widow gave in that refpedt, or the declaration Cardinal 
Damian made after her, the wonder is to be explained another 
way, and perhaps by the nature of the inſtruments ſhe made uſe 
of: they poſſibly were of much the ſame kind as thoſe uſed by a 
cettain Lady abtoadz who was likewiſe much celebrated on account 
of e frequent diſciplines ſhe beſtowed upon herſelf, and whowas 
at laſt found out to uſt no other weapons for performing them, than 
a a bunch: of lakers, or, as others: em ſaid, A FRE all. 


1900338 9: &S % L we 
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<« might conſtantly therein make offerings of the per- 
< fumes of their prayers to God, ſupplicate their Crea- 
tor by frequent acts of repentance and genuflexions, 
t and — their own bodies by often inflicting up- 
*© on themſelves three diſciplines, either as penances 
« for their fins, or as an increaſe of ' their merit; and 
cin ſhort, that they might, retired to the above place 
« as to a deſert, and ſheltered from the eyes of Men, 
« inceſſantly recommend both themſelves and their 
« friends to the Lord, by the holy exerciſes: above 

mentioned, and others of a like kind..“ 
Another proof that ſelf-flagellation was admitted in 
Comventsziian an uſual practice, ſoon after the times of 
Cardinal Damian, (if not before) is to be derived from a 
letter which St. nn. Aber on Cs who lived 
| about 


6 bi ſanta & of 20g orationum Ge! Deo affidud ac- 
cenderent ; frequentibus metanais vel genuflexionibus pio conditort 
ſupplicarent ; d tribus ſept flagellis, vel ad * vel ad au- 
gendum meritum, corpus attererent., , . 


I will take this occaſion to inform = Reader, that Monks, or 
perſons of religious diſpoſitions, do not always mean, in the 
penances they impoſe on themſelves, to atone for their fins, 


which they do not by any means conſider as being in proportion 
to the number of their flagellations. They practiſe mortifications / 
of this kind, either for the good of the ſouls of other perſons, or for 
delivering ſouls from Purgatory, or in order (as the Reader may 
ſee from the words above quoted) to increaſe their own merit, 
and, like the ene Fakir 29 9 of courſe to the third 
e N c 
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about the year 1100, wrote to Guy, Abbot of Three- 
Fountains, in which he adviſes him as to the meaſures 
he ought to take in the perplexing circumſtances in 
which the latter was then placed. The Abbot Guy 
had diſcovered that both himſelf and other Miniſters of 
the Sacrifice of the Maſs, had celebrated that auguſt 
myſtery, without mixing water and wine together ; an 
enormous fault, and which could only be atoned: for 
by a ſevere penance: St, Bernard therefore preſcribes 
to him to take the following courſe ; We enjoin you, 
«© as a penance, to ſing, every day, till Eaſter, 
« ſeven penitential Pſalms, proſtrating yourſelves ſeven 
times upon the ground, and to undergo as many diſci- 
ce plines.”* To the above preſcription St. Bernard im- 
mediately adds this other, Let the perſon who has. 
& ſerved you in celebrating the Maſs in queſtion, make 
cc ſatisfaction in the ſame manner as above. With re- 
« oard to him who has already appeared before you, 
« and forgot to pour wine into the. chalice, a fault 
„ worſe than that of any other perſon concerned id. 
that affair, if you are in that reſpect of the ſame 
© opinion with us, we leave his puniſhment to your 
60 „ een. However, if a report of the affair has 

ot abroad among the Brothers, let them alſo re- 
* ceive a diſcipline, each.” W 
| W Nay, 
* Pro nend tibi injungimus ſeptem pænitentiales Pſalmos 42 


tidio uſque ad Paſtha ſepties profternends een * . ptem 
plinas accipere. 


+ In hunc modum ſatigfaciat & ille qui hike & ulam miſſam fubni-. 
wiſtravit. De illo autem qui tibi antè apparuerat, & oblitus oft mit- 
ter” 
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Nay, the practice ia queſtion grew fo much in vogue 
about thoſe times, amengſt Menke, that St. Bruno, 
who, a few. years after the death of Cardinal Datniaa, 
founded the Qrder of the Carthufians, thought it ne- 
ceſlary to check them in this reſpect, a5 may be ſeen 
in the Statutes of) that "der, which were colleter 
efterwards by Prior „ and forbad therm to uſe 
flagel lations, without the confent of their Superior. 
With regard to fuck faſtings, diſciplines, watchings, 
ec 'or other exerciſes; as are nut i e e our 
< Inftitutian, et nobody among 1 en . 
< cxpt it be by the Price's peme $+ 

| Nor did eminent perſons, in che — e of, 
only differ from one another in thicir opinions 
with reſpect to the advantages af wut 
they alſo differed with to the mamer of per- 
forming them, as we may likewiſe conclude ſvom the 
Writings, or 'Ordinagoes, of thok time. Thu Car- 
dinal Damian, the great patron of Flagellators, pre- 
ſeribed to theta to ſtrip themſel ves naked, and when 

| Aa thus 


 tere vinum in calicem, cujus et majorem in hoc eftimamus 3 
i tamen tu et ita 2 tus arbitrio derelinquimus. San? i ſerma © 


extit 3 „„ accipiant diſciplinas. 


* Cap. xxy. Statutorum. Abſtinentiat verd vel diſciplinas vel 
v ee, fu Xu quelbet alia religionis exercitia que naſtræ inflitutionis 
non unt, 24 noftrim nh Priort ftiente & favente facere dict. 


This general prepoſſeſſion of people during a certain petiod of 
time, in favour-of voluntary flagellations, which is noticed above, 
led them to ew much reſpect to thoſe perſons who were afli- 
duous 
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thus perfectly free from every obſtruction or impedi- 
ment, to fuſtigate themſelves in company with one 
another: this we learn from his xliid Opuſculum, which 
he wrote to the Fathers of Mount-Caſſin, who were 
not intirely reconciled to the thought of thoſe flagella- 
tions. Vet, on the other hand, an 2 had been 
framed in the Aſſembly which was held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in the year 817, under the reign of Lewis 
le Debonnaire, which ſeveral Writers have much com- 
mended, by which the above manner of flagellating 
Monks was forbidden, becauſe it did more harm than 
good. Let the Monks, (it is ſaid in the 16th Canon) 
ee never be laſhed. naked, in the preſence of other 
4 Monks; let them not be whipped naked, for every 
« trifling fault, in ſight of the Brothers.“ 
Several Religious Orders ſubmitted to the directions of 
the above. Canon ; among others, St. Lanfranc ordered 
in his Statutes, « That Monks, guilty of offences, 
„ ſhould be beaten with a thick rod, or wand, over 
<« their gowns.” 7 The Monks of Affligen, in the 
Netherlands, adopted the ſame Canon, and it was ſet- 
tled in their Ritual, as. Haeftenus relates, That tne 


Monks 
duous in performing ſo pious an exerciſe; and Cefarius of Heiſter- 
bach obſerves of Adolph of Cologn, that his great regularity in 


inflicting diſcipline upon hand cauſcd him to * elected Nr 
of Oſnabrugh. 


* Tom. II p. 436. Ne * coràm aliie Wen 3 "IP 
ut nudi pro qudlibet culpa coram fratrum obtutibus non Hagellentur. 


+ Suſcepturus Judicium fold greſſiori virgd ſuper flamincam ver = 
beretur. 
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Monks ſhould have their gowns. on, whe they WEE Eto 
be fla gellated. 031 t:1 
1 he * precautions * cen were 
adopted only in a =. particular places; and the re- 
gard which ought to be paid to decency, together with 
the prudent Ordinance of the Aſſembly held at Alx-la- 
Chapelle, was uttetly forgotten in moſt Monaſteries, 
the practice recommended by Cardinal Damien being 
adopted in them upon the ſcore of more complete 
mortification. Nay, ſo cheap did the Framers of regu- 


lations, in ſeveral Monaſteries, make their o.π]n naked 
nels, ag well as that of the Brothers, that in certain 
caſes they ordered delinquents to 0555 ſtript, in order, to 
be flagellated, in ſight not only of the Congregation, 
but even of the whole Public. Thus in an Article of 
the Conſtitutions of the Abbey of Cluny, Which Udalric 
has collecled together, it "is" expfeſly ſettled chat the? 
perſons guilty of the different faults enumerated there 
in, are to be ſtript naked in the middle of the next 
<< ſtreet or public place, fo that every body who chooſes 
« it may ſee hs, and there,. 09 . "ted up and 


cc labed. ** 7 Pad tl 5 
| A4 2 —_— 

2 Pars Ca III. P- * e Cuncbis enim gui videre voluerint, 
videntibus, maxim) i in media plated, nudatur higatur et verberatur. 


To the above diſſertation on the propereſt plight for receiving | 
flagellations, another, no leſs intereſting, might! be added, on the fit | 
teſt inſtruments for inflicting them. Indeed, an infinite variety of in- 
ſtruments have been uſed for that purpoſe, whether they were con- 


trived at leiſure by the i ingenious perſons who v were to uns thern, or 
were 
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So much were flagellations grown into faſhion in the 
times we mention, nay, ſuch attraction did they ſeem 
to poſſeſs, that Sovereigns themſelves as welt as their 
ſubjeQs, adopted the uſe of them, and either per- 
formed — upon themfelves with their own — 
or had them inflicted upon them by the hands of hat 
Conſeſſors. Thus the Emperor Henry, who lived 
about the year 1000 « never ventured (if we may 


* credit 


were ſuddenly found out, from the ſpur of ſome urgent RE 

Thus, incenſed Pedants, who could not quickly enough find their 

uſual inſtrument of diſcipline, have frequently uſed their hat, 
their towel, or, in general, the firſt things that fell under their 
hands. A certain Gentleman, as I have been credibly informed, 
once flagellated a faucy young fiſb-woman with all the flougders 
in her baſket. Among Saints, ſome, like Dominic the Cuirgfid, 
have uſed beſoms ; others, like St. Dominic the Founder of the 
Dominican Order, have uſed iron chains; othets, like Gualbert, 
have employed knotted leather thongs; athets have uſed nettles, 

and others, thiſtles. A certain Saint, as I have read in the Golden 
Legend, had no diſcipline of his own, but conſtantly took, to diſ- 

ciptine Nimfetf with, the very fitſt thing that cam under his 
hand, ſuch as the. tongs for the hre, or the like. St. Bridget. as 
I have read in the ſame book, diſciplined herſelf with a bunch of 
keys; a certain, Lady, as hath, been mentioned i in a former place. 
uſed a bunch of feathers for the ſame purpoſe ; and, laſtly, Sancho. 


did things with much more mplicity, and flagellated himſelf : 
with the palms of his hands. | 
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« credit Re report) to put on his Imperial 
ce robes, before . pad obtained the permiſſion of a 


„ Prieft for that purpole, and had deſcrved war rows 
e feſſion and diſcipline.” | 
Wiltiam of Nangis, in the Life of St. Lewis, King 
of France, which he has written, relates that that 
Prince, after he had made his confeſſion, conſtantly 
received diſeipline from his Cenfefſor. To this the 
lame Author adds the following account. I ou 


not to omit to ſay, concerning a eertain Confeſfor 
© the King had before Geoffrey de Bella-laco, of the 
Order of the Predicant Fryars, that he uſed to in- 
<« fli& upon him hard and immoderate diſeiplines, which 


< the King, whoſe Ikin was pretty tender, had much 
ce ado to endure. This hardſhip, however, he never 


ce would fpeak of to this Conſeffore but after bis death 
che mentioned the ſact ſomewhat jocularly, though 
not without humifity, to the new Confeſſor ® 


A fact of the ſame nature ax the above ts alfo related 
in an antient French Book, which ts entitled, Te EN 
of the Round Table, and of the Feats of the Knight 
£Eaxce/tt du Lac, ** Therevwpon the King 3 


< king Arthur) ſent far his Biſhaps, a great 
* wha bo a2 es - wal n Bw , abt off 
* cams to bis Chapel The * 


them 


2 * ——— b 
2 „ 7 cape," n6 2m 
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them ſtark naked and crying, and had his hand full 
« of ſmall rods; theſe he thiew before them, and 
e fighing bade them to inflict puniſhment upon him, 
<« jor I am the moſt deſpicable and diſloyal Sinner in 
ce the world. And, when they heard him ſpeak thus, 
ce they were much ſurpriſed, and ſaid, Sir, what's the 
« matter with you? I come, ſaid he, to you as to my 
« Fathers, ſo that I may, in fight of you all, confeſs to 
« God my great fins and felonies, for I am the worſt 
e Sinner that ever was. The Biſhops and Prelates take 
ce oreat pity on him, and begin to cry; and he thus re- 
© mained before chem, naked and barefooted, till he 
&« had, to his own mind, confeſſed the great fins he 
« could remember, He afterwards d diſapline from 
« them; moſt meekly received it, * 

Theſe ſubmiſſions of Sovereigns to receive flagella- 
tions from the hands of their Confeſſors, together with 
the accounts of ſuch diſciplines, which (though they 
might not all be ſtrictly true) were induſtriouſly cir- 
culated i in public, contributed ouch, without doubt, to 

increaſe 

* Or mande le Roy ſes Eveſques, dont : partie avoiſt en Poft, 
& winſrent tous en ſa Chapelle. Le Roy vinſt devanlt eulx, tout nud 
en plorant, & tenoiſt ſon plein poing 45 meſnuzs verges, fi les jetta 
devant eux, & leur diſt . erg Ju ili 725 prinſent de Jui van aner, 
car je ſuis le plus grand pecheur & le p sloyal du monde. E 

is ouirent, ils furent moult abe, — 54 dirent, Sire, out Ae - 
vous? Je viens, dit-il, a vous comme a mes Peres, fi puiſſe devant 
vous tous me confeſſer à Dieu de mes grands pichez & feſlonies, car je 
Juts le plus grand pecbeur qui oncques fut. Les Eveſques & Preflats 
en ont grand piſtie & commencent d plorer & il fuſta geſnoux de- 
vant eulx, nud & deſchaux, juſqu' d ce qu'il euſt confeſſe a ſon cuiſder = 


les grands pichez dont il lui ſourvenoift. Apres, prinſt diſcipline d'eulx ; 
moult doulcement la recuſt. Imprime a Paris, par A. Gerard, le 


1 Juillet, 1494. 


— 
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increaſe the good opinion the people entertained of the 
merit of flagellations, as well as to ſtrengthen the power 
of Confeſſors, in general. In fact the latter, from pre- 
ſcribing Diſciplines, ſoon paſſed to inflicting them 
upon their penitents with their own hands; and without 
loſs of time converted this newly aſſumed authority into 
an expreſs kind of privilege, to which it was a moſt 
meritorious act, on the part of penitents, readily to ſub- 
mit. On this octaſion, I ſhall again quote the above 
mentioned old French Book, which, though it be little 
better than a Romance, may ſerve to ſhew the opini- 
ons generally entertained by people, during the times 
in which it was written, ** Confeſſion, (it is ſaid) is of 
<« no avail, if the heart is not repenting; and if you 
«-are much eſtranged from our Lord's love, you cannot 
<< be reconciled to him, unleſs by the three following 
e means: Firſt, by confeſſion of mouth; ſecondly, by 
« a contrition of: heart; thirdly, by works of alms and 
1 charity. Such is the right way of loving, God. Now 
ego and make a confeſſion in that manner, and re- 
« ceive diſcipline from the hands of thy Conſeſſors, for 
es jt is the ſign of merit. 
The power of Confeſſors of d ebe their: peni- 
entry became in _— of time fo ny a acknow- 
4.7 5 -ledged, 


"J i Confe * ne vaut rien fi le coeur n'eſt repentant ; & fi tu 
& moult eflongnt de T amour de noſire Seigneur, tu ne peux eſtre rac- 
cords finon par trois choſes. Premierement, par la confeſſion de 
bouſche ; ſecondement par une contrition de coeur's tierſcement par 
oeusvre d aumoſne & de charite. Telle q la droſſte voye d aiſiner 
Dieu. Or va & | te confeſſe en ceſte maniere, & ak la equine 
des mains de tes Confe Sears, c car Ceſt le figne ae merite.: 


4 Bo » © 
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ledged, that it obtained even with reſpect to $ 
who made profeſſion of the Ecclefiaftical life, and ſu- 
perſeded the laws that had been made againſt thoſe who 
ſhould ftrike an Eccleſiaſtic. As a proof of this I think 
I may quote the following Latin lines of a Poet of the 
middle age, who has put the Swmmula of St. Ray- 
mundus, into Latin verſes, © You are puilty of. facri- 
lege if you have violated holy things, if you . 
« ſtruck a perſon in religious Orders, or of the Cl 
<< unleſs it be a holy beating, ſuch as is performed by Þ 
« Teacher with reſpe& to his Diſciple, or a Confeſſor 
« with reſpect to a perſon who confeſſes his fins.” * 
Attempts were, however, made to put a ſtop to theſe 
practices of Prieſts and Confeſſors, and ſo early as under 
Pope Adrian I. who was raiſed to the Purple in the year 
772 (which by the by may ſerve to ſhew that the prat- 
tice we mention was pretty ancient) a regulation was 
made to forbid Confeſſors to beat their Penitents. 
* The Biſhop (it is faid in the Epitune of Maxims and 
« Canons) the Prieſt, and the Deacon, muſt not beat 
© thoſe who have finned.” + But this regulation 
proved uſeleſs; the whole tribe of Priefts, a well as 
the firſt Dignitarzes of the Church, nevertheleſs con- 


titrued to up the merit of z and 
Cardinal Pullus, Chancellor of the Roman Church in 
the 
Es whoa 8 wolaſts, 
NA perfonam religigſem, 
quem de Ciero; nifi 


— 


Doctor diſcipulum, Conjeſſar 


Cap. XXV. Epytopur, Preſbyter © Diacomis, baren 
> diverberare non 901 g 
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the middle of the twelfth Century, did not ſcruple to 
declare, that the very nakedneſs of the Penitent, and his 
ſituation at the feet of his Confeſſor, were addition 


merits in him in the ye. of God, as being additional 
_ . tokens of his humility. * 


Nay, the Church itſelf,-at large, has Semen a power 
of impaſing penances of the above kind upon finners ; 
and a flagellation publicly ſubmitted to, has been made 
one of the eſſential Ceremonies to be gone through, 
for obtaining the repeal of a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation; the Roman Ritual making expreſs mention 
of it. The learned M. Cotelier, a Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, obſerves in. his Monuments of the Greek Church, 
that the Greek Chriſtians make the above practice of 
the Weſtern: Chtiſtians, the ſubje of * of their 
criminations againſt them, alledging, te that, when Oey 
abſclve a perſon from his excommunieation, t 
* ſtrip him doivn to the waiſt, and laſh: him with A 
* ſcourge on the part which is bare ; then they abfolve 
him, as being: forgiven for his fin,” + To the above 
ceremony, preſcribed by the Ritual jof the Church, 
ſeveral Kings and Princes have, as will by: mentioned 
hereafter, in different times ſubmitted, 

Theſe abuſes at laſt gave riſe to Sibord of. a different 
kind; and would to * Pape were” We in our 
Ces. Fall Sententiar. L. vir 450 "Wy 70 7220. 7 erg) 


ſatigfactis quedam, quam cujuslibet natura tolerare ferd valeat, aſpera 
tamen, et Deo tanto gratior quanto bumilior, cum quilibet, Sacer- 
Aris Hr ofratur« ed e ſe ew IT: kw, e nudum. 
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times, and new inſtances of them did not, on the con- 
trary, take place, we may ſay, every day Numbers of 
Confeſſors in proceſs of time made ſuch practices as had 
been introduced upon the ſcore of gyortification, ſerve 
to gratify their own luſt and wanto eſs They incul- 

cated the ſame notions, as to the merit of flagellations, 
into the minds of their Devotees of the other ſex, as 
they had brought even Kings and Princes to entertain; 


and at laſt made it a practice to inflict ſuch corrections 


on their female Penitents, and, under that pretence, to 
take ſuch liberties with them. as the bleſſed St. Bene- 
dict, St. Francis, St. Dominic, and St. Loyola, had not 
certainly given them the example of. 

Among the many inſtances that might be recited of 
the abuſes here alluded to, it will ſuffice to produce that 
of a Man, who wore a hood, and was girt with a cord (a 
Cordelier or Franciſcan) who lived about the year 1 566. 
This Man's name was Cornelius Adriaſem; he was a 
native of Dort, and belonged to a Convent in Bruges, 
and was a moſt violent preacher againſt the Heretics, 
called Gueur. He had found means to perſuade a cer- 
tain number of Women, both married and unmarried, 
to promiſe him implicit obedience, by certain oaths he 
made them take for that purpoſe, and under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of greater piety. Theſe Women he did 
not indeed laſh with harſh and knotted cords, but he 
uſed gently to rub their bare thighs and poſteriors, with 
willow or birch rods, * 


In 
9 1 have i in the courſe of this Work commonly tranſcribed the 
original words of the Authors who are quoted therein ; as I 


thought 


-* 
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In order to ſhow how common the above practices 
were become, as well as to entertain the Reader, I 5 
will conclude this Chapter with relating 'the following 
ſtory, which is to be 7 in $cot's Book, dend 


Menſa Pbilgſopbica. A Woman, ſays Scot, who was ; 
gone to make her | confeſſion, had deen ſecretly: ſol- 
lowed by her huſband, who was jealous of her; — he 
had hid himſelf in ſome place in y.- Church, whence 
he might ſpy her; but as 12 as he ſaw her led behind 


the 


thou ght this precaution would: not be difagreeable to the critical 


part of the Readers. With regard to out Author himſelf, no 
occaſion has offered; of doing the ſame, as be ſeldom relates'any 
fact, but ia the words, of the Write from: whom he extracts 
it: however, as in relating the above Rory he ſpeaks for himſelf, 
I ſhall take this opportunity of introducing: him perſonally to 
the Reader, and of tranſcribing his own words, in order, at lea: 
once, to enable the Reader to judge of che goodneſs of his Latin. 

< Inter exempla tam infauſtz notitiæ nn pertuneſcam Hi- 
e ſtoriam narrare hominis cacullati et cordigeri, Conventus Bru- 
«« penſis, anno circiter MDLXVI, cui nomen erat Cornelius 
Adriaſem, origine Dordracenſis, adverſus hæreticos Guezios 


_ «« ſtomachoſiſlimi concionatoris, qui puetlas fer fœminas quaſ- 


« dam ſacramento fidelitatis. & obedientiæ ſbi adſttictas, & ſpecie 
«« pictatis devotas, non quidem aſperatis & nodoſis funibus ver- 
berabat, ſed nudata earum femora & nates, inhoneſtis vibicibus 


rorantes, betuleis aut vimineis virgis, IDES en Rb, 


cc « perfricabat.” dl 


— — IS 
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the altar by the Prieſt, in order to be flagellated, he 
made his appearance, objected that ſhe was too tender 
to bear a flagellation, and offered to receive it in her 
ſtead. This propoſal the Wife greatly applauded, . and 
the Man had no ſooner placed himſelf upon his knees, 
than ſhe exclaimed, ** Now, my Father, lay on ſtoutly, 

c for I am a great Sinner.“ * e be 


* _ 
& 
* © Dome, tota tenera &ft ; ego pro ipſd recipio d:ſciplinam * quo 


' fletente genua dixit Muſier, Percute fortiter, Domine, quia magna 


peccatrix ſum.—Men. Phil. Lib. iv. cap. 18. 

The above ſtory, related by Scot, together with the words he 
ſuppoſes to have been ſaid by the Woman, have ſince been turn 
ed into a French epigram, which I have met with in the Mena 
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* | giana, as well as in two or three different collections of French 
\ Poetry. | 
. | ne femme ſe confeſſa. 
| Le Confeſſeur a la ſourdine 
Derriere  Autel la trouſſa 
Pour lui donner le diſcipline. 
L'cpoux non delle cache 5 
De miſericorde touch? 
Offrit pour elle dos & feſſe. 
La femme y conſentit dabord, 
Te ſens, dit-elle, ma foibleſſe, 
Mon mari ſans doute eft plus fort ; 
Sus donc, mon Pere, touches fort, 
: Car je ſuis grande pechereſſe. 


The abovementioned flagellating practices of Confeſſors, are 
alluded to in ſeveral Books and Confeſſors are expreſly reproac held 
| with 


* 
* 
4 
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with them by ſeyeral Writers, beſides our Author. Among others, 
Sanlec, a bel Eſprit who lived under Lewis the Fourteenth, and 
wrote ſeveral Satires, in one of them, which he has intitled 
The Directors, has made the above practices of Confeſſors, or 
Directors, the ſubject of his animadverſion. This zealous 
« Confeſſor, (ſays Sanlec) who, for every, trifing fault, with a 
«« diſcipline in his hand, fuſtigated his female devotees.” 


Ce Confeſſeur ale, qui, pour les moindres fautes, 
La diſcipline en main fuſtigeoit ſes Devotes. 


Among the number of thoſe who have practiſed diſciplines of 
the kind here alluded to, a few have been ſo happy as to acquire 
much more reputation than the others. Among theſe muſt be rank- 
ed the above Cornelius Adriaſem, whoſe hiſtory is related at 
length by Meteren, in his Latin Hiſtory of the Netherlands, pub- 
liſhed in the year 1568, from which our Author has extracted 
it, This Cornelius Adriaſem (or Adrianſen) was a loud de- 
claimer againſt the faction called the Gueux, whom our Author 
calls Hereticks, but who were, in fact, the ſame party who op- 
poſed the Spaniſh Government in thoſe parts, and afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded in overthrowing i it, and founded the Republic of Hol- 
land, As the above Reverend Father had thus ſtrongly oppoſed 

a powerful, numerous, as well as incenſed party, in the State and 
the Church, the diſcovery that was made of his frailties, afford- 
- ed matter of much triumph, as well as made a great noiſe, zn! 
ſupplied his enemies with an opportunity of inveighing after= 
wards againſt him, which they did not neglect, as we may con- 
clude ſrom Meteren $ account of the fad, e he relates at 


great 
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great length, and with much ſpleen and dulnefs. New names 
were, however, coined to expreſs that particular kind of diſcipline. 

which Cornelius Adrianſen uſed to beſtow upon his female peni- 

tents : thoſe who loved to deduce their new appellations of things 

from Greek words, called it the Gynopygran diſcipline; and others, 
who, proceeding upon a more liberal plan, thought that the 
proper appellation of any particular practice ought to be derived 
from the name of ſome perſon who has eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by it, called the diſcipline in queſtion, from the name of 
the above Gentleman, the Cornelian diſcipline : a name by which 
it ſtill continues to be expreſſed i in thoſe quarters. 

The deviſers of the appellation juſt now mentioned, did not 
however mean to ſay, that Cornelius Adrianſen was the inventer 
of the above practice, or even the firſt man of note who had 
had recourſe to it: or if ſuch was their meaning, they were wrong. 
In fa, Abelard, who certainly is a well-known character, alſo 
uſed to inflict corrective flagellations upon his pupil Heloiſa, 
whoſe name is not leſs illuſtrious than that of her Maſter. The 
Canon Fulbert, as every one knows, had intruſted him with the 
Cire of her education; and as the Canon was very deſirous ſhe 
ſhould become diſtinguiſhed by her learning, he had permitted 
him to correct her, whenever ſhe ſhould fail in performing 
her duty. Abelard, in time, made an extenſive uſe of the power 
that had been conferred on him; though, to ſay the truth (and 
as himſelf confeſſes in one of thoſe Latin letters he wrote to her 
after their ſeparation) he at laſt did not uſe it ſo much when ſhe 
had been guilty of faults, as when ſhe too 9 refuſed to 


commit 
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commit any.—Sed & te nolentem (ſays he) ſepiùs minis — 
flagellis ad conſenſum trahebam. 

As Cornelius Adrianſen was preceded in the career we men- 
tion, by a character as diſtinguiſhed as himſelf, fo has he been 
followed by another, who was no leſs ſo, and who made no leſs 
noiſe in the world. The perſon I mean is the celebrated Jeſuit, 
Father Girard; and among the number of his pupils or peni- 
tents, was Miſe Cadiere, who certainly may alſo be looked upon 
as an illuſtrious character. The Cornelian diſciplines which the 
Father uſed to inflict upon her, were one of the ſubjects of the 
public complaint which ſhe afterwards preferred againſt him, 
about the year 1730.3 which gave riſe to a criminal law-ſuit or 
proſecution, that made a prodigious noiſe, as it was thought to 
be a kind of ſtroke levelled at the whole Socicty of the Jeſuits, 
and was known to have been ſtirred up by Monks belonging to 
Orders who were at open enmity with them. The Demoiſe/le 
Cadiere ikewiſe brought againſt Father Girard a charge of for« 
cery, and of having bewitched her, in order, no doubt, to ex 
culpate herſelf from having peaceably ſubmitted to the licentious 
actions of which ſhe accuſed the Father, as well as to thoſe diſ- 
ciplines with which ſhe reproached him, which the circum- 
ſtantially deſcribed in the original complaint, or charge, ſhe pre- 
ferred againſt him ; for Judges are perſons who will not under- 
ſtand things by half words; one muſt pom plain to them, and 
call every thing by its proper name. 

Among thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the fame 
carcer of flagellation, the Readers (I mean thoſe who poſſeſs 


ſome 


/ 
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ſoine patriotiſm and love of their Country) will, no doubt, be 
much pleaſed to find one who belonged to this Nation ; ; I mean 
to ſpeak of the Reverend Zachary Crofton, Curate of St., Bo- 
tolth's, Aldgate, who, on a certain occaſion, inflicted a Corne- 
lian diſcipline upon his Chambermaid, for which ſhe afterwards 
ſued him at Weſtminſter. 
The aforeſaid Zachary Crofton, as Biſhop Kennet relates in 
his Chronicle, from Dr. Calamy's notes, was formerly a Curate 
at Wrenbury, in Cheſhire, (it was a little before the Reſtoration) 
and he uſed to engage with much warmth in the religious and 
political quarrels of his times: his refuſal to take the engage: 
ment, and endeavours to diſſuade others from taking it, cauſed 
him to be diſmiſſed from the above place. He was, however, 
afterwards provided with the Curacy of St. Botolph's, Aldgate; 
but as his turn for religious and political quarrels ſtill prevailed, 
and he had written ſeveral pamphlets, both Engliſh and Latin, 
about the affairs of thoſe times, he was' ſent to the Tower, and 
deprived of his Curacy : he was afterwards caſt into priſon like- 
wiſe in his own County, and when he procured his liberty, 
ſet up a Grocer's ſhop. While he was in the above Pariſh of St. 
Botolph, * he gave,” as Dr. Calamy relates, the correction of a 
ſchool-boy to his ſervant-maid,” for which ſhe proſecuted him 
in Weſtminſter-hall : this fact the Doctor relates as an inſtance 
of the many ſcrapes into which this Zachary Crofton's warm and 
zealous temper brought him; and he adds that, on the laſt men- 
tioned occaſion, © he was bold to print his defence.” ——Indee:' 
this circumſtance of Parſon Cofton's intrepidly appealing to tha 


Public 
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Public in print, concerning the lawfulneſs of the flagellation 
he had inflicted, places him, notwithſtanding what Dr. Calamy 
may add as to the mediocrity of his parts, at leaſt upon a level 
with the abovementioned Geniuſes, as well as any other of the 
kind that may be named, and cannot fail for ever to ſecure him a 
place among the moſt illuſtrious Flagellators.. . Wit 

In fine, to this liſt of the perſons who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by the flagellations they have inflicted, 1 think I cannot 
avoid adding that Lady, mentioned by Brantdme, who (perhaps 
as an exerciſe conducive to her health) took great delight in be- 
ſtowing corrections of this kind, with her own hands. This 
Lady, who was moreover a very great Lady, would often, as 
Brantòme relates, cauſe the Ladies in her Houſehold, to ſtrip 
themſelves,” and then amuſe herſelf in giving them flaps upon 
their poſteriors, pretty ſtoutly laid on: with reſpect to thoſe La- 
dies who had committed faults, ſhe made uſe of good rods; and 
in general, ſhe uſed leſs or greater ſeverity, according (Brantöme 
ſays) as Me propoſed to make them either laugh or cry, The 
following are Brantöme's own words. | 

„Na o parker d' une grunde Dame de pur le , wvire 
e gramuiſime, qui ne ſe contentam pas de Iafeivet? naturelle, & etant 
c marite & tant Veuve, pour la provoguer & exciter davantage, 
«« elle faifoit dipouilter ſos Dames & filles, je dir los plus belles, & G 
« dlecteit fort & tes voir, & puis elle tes battoir du plat ds ta main 
« ſur les feſſes, avec de grandes clacquades & blammſts afſez rudes ; & 
<< les filles qui avoient dilingus en quelques choſe, aver deBonnes verges. 

Yee + Autres fois, fans hes dipoullier, les faifoit tromſſer en robes, 
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car pour lors elles ne portoient point de calegons, & les clacquettort - 
« far les feſſes, ſelon le ſujet qu'elles lui en donnoient, pour les faire 
*« oy rire, ou pleurer.” x 
It is no eaſy matter to point out what preciſe views the Lady 
in queſtion had, when ſhe impoſed the above diſciplines on the 
Ladies in her ſuite. Brantdme, who had much travelled, and- 
was grown much acquainted with the wickedneſs of the world, 
inſinuates that ſhe was actuated by motives of a rather wanton 
kind; but ſince it is extremely difficult to believe that thoughts 
like thoſe Brantòme ſuppoſes, could be entertained, I ſhall not ſay, 
by a Lady, but by a perſon of the high rank of the Lady in 
queſtion, I will endeavour to account for her conduct in a dif- 
ferent manner; and ſhall conſider my time as exceedingly well 
employed, if I can clear her of the aſperſion thrown _ her 
by the above Gentleman. 
In the firſt place, it is very poſſible, * (as hath been above. 
inſinuated) ſhe conſidered the flagellations in queſtion as an exer- 
ciſe advantageous to her health; and Phyſicians have often made 
worſe preſcriptions. - 
In the ſecond place, ſhe might, without liking farther, be 
prompted by a deſire of doing juſtice; for Brantöme makes 
expreſs mention of Ladies who had committed faults 2 
now, ſuch a conduct on the part of the Lady in queſtion, would 
reflect much honour upon her, and ſhew that ſhe did not diſdain. 
to ſuperintend her own family. | N 
Perhaps alſo it might be that the abovementioned au lebe ; 
were of the ſame jocular kind, merely, with thoſe which, as 
| : hath 
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hath been related in the fourth Chapter of this Book, were in uſe 
in Rome, and were often practiſed in the preſence of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and ſometimes upon that Emperor himſelf. Nor 
is the circumſtance, mentioned by Brantome, of the great Lady 
in queſtion ſometimes uſing pretty great ſeverity, contrary to this 
ſuppoſition : it is a well-known fact, that Great people, when 
they do their inferiors the honour to play with them, will often 
carry the joke too far, farther than the latter having a liking to; 
and jokes or tricks of that kind gave riſe to the French common 
ſaying, Jeux de Princes, qui plaiſent q ceux qui les font. Tricks of 
« Princes, which pleaſe thoſe /only by whom they are played.“ 
In fine, ſince the flagellations in queſtion were often carried on, 
as appears from the narration of Brantôme himſelf, in a manner 
really very jocular, even ſo much ſo as to make the Ladies laugh, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that they were then executed by the com- 
mon and perfectly free conſent of the whole company. The 
Ladies poſſibly propoſed to repreſent among themſelves the feſti- 
val of the Lupercalia, which has been deſcribed in a former 
Chapter: intending to repreſent it as it was performed in the 
times of Pope Gelaſius, they ſtripped themſelves in the manner 
Brantòme has related: the great Lady in queſtion, in conſidera- 
tion of her high birth and ſation, was permitted to fill the part 
of the Lupercus; the wielding of the diſcipline was of courſe 
alſo excluſively left to her; nor was this petuliar privilege which 
the other Ladies granted her, in that kind of farce they agreed to 
act among themſelves, materially different from the advantage 
which certain Clergymen granted their Biſhop when they played 
ITED. Cc2 | at 
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at Whiſt with him, who permitted his * to name he 
trump. £ 

With regard to the abovenamed Gentlemen, however, it is 
pretty evident that (owing, no doubt, to the good-nature inherent 
in their ſex) they uſed no kind of ſeverity in the diſciplines they 
impoſed ; except indeed Parſon Crofton, who, from the circum- 
ſtance of his writing a pamphlet, and a quarto pamphlet too, in 
defence of the flagellation he had inflicted, ſeems really to have 
been in earneſt, both when he planned, and when he executed it. 

Thus Abelard, in one of the abovementioned Letters he wrote 
to his pupil, while ſhe lived retired in the Monaſtery of Paraclet, 
expreſsly ſays that the blows he gave her, were ſuch blows as 
friendſhip alone, not anger, ſuggeſted ; he even adds that their 
ſweetneſs ſurpaſſed that of the ſweeteſt perfumes, ——verbera 
quandoque dabat amor, non furor, gratia, nan ira, que omnium un- 
guentorum ſuavitatem trenſcenderent. 

Father Girard, as is evident from the whole tenor of the de- 
claration of Miſs Cadiere herſelf, had as little intention as Abe- 
lard, to do any kind of injury to his pupil or penitent ; and Cor- 
nelius Adrianſen, as appears from Meteren's Account, uſed to 
proceed with the ſame caution and tenderneſs for his penitents, 
as the two above-mentioned Gentlemen, and contented himſelf, 
as our Author ſays, with gently rubbing them with his inſtru- 
ments of diſcipline ;z—mo/liter perfricabat. 

That Confeſſors ſhould contract ſentiments of friendſhip for 
their female penitents, like thoſe mentioned by Abelard, is | how- 
ever, nowiſe ſurprizing. La Fontaine ſays, that 


Tout bomme eft homme, & les Moines ſur tous. 


«« Every 
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« Every Man is a Man, and Monks above all others,” He 
might at leaſt have ſaid, © Every Man is a Man, and Monks as 
« well as others,” and to this have added, that their virtue, eſpe- 
cially that of Confeſſors, is expoſed to dangers of a peculiar 
kind. In fact, the obligation, which thoſe who perform that 
office are under, to hear, with ſeeming indifference, the long 
confeſſions of Women of every age, who frequently enter into 
numerous particulars concerning the fins which they have either 
committed, or had diſtant wiſhes to commit, is no very eaſy taſk 
for Men who, as hath juſt now been obſerved, are after all no- 
thing but Men; and they are, under ſuch circumſtances, fre- 
quently agitated by thoughts not, very conſonant with the appa- 
rent gravity and ſanctity of their looks. Nay, railing ſuch thoughts 
in them, and in general creating ſentiments of love in their Con- 
feſſors, are deſigns which numbers of female penitents, who at no 
time entirely ceaſe being actuated by womaniſh views, expreſaly 
entertain, notwithſtanding the apparent ingenuity of their con- 
feſſions, and in which they but too often ſucceed, to their own, 
and their frail Confeſſors, coſt. Thus, it appears from Miſs 
Cadiere's declaratiqns, that ſhe had of herſelf aimed at making 
the conqueſt of Father Girard, though a Man paſt fifty. years of 
age, being induced to this by his great reputation both as a 
Preacher and a Man of parts; and ſhe expreſsly confeſſed that 
ſhe had for a long while been making intereſt to be admitted into 
the number of his penitents., 
Indeed, theſe dangers to which Confeſſors are expoſed * their 
continual and confidential interecurſe with the Sex, (for, to the 
praiſe 
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prriſe of Women be it ſpoken, they are infinitely more exact 
than Men in making their confeſſions) ,are much taken notice of 
in the books in which directions are given to ſuch Prieſts as are 
defigned for that employment; and they are warned againſt no- 
thing ſo much as an inclination to hear preferably the confeſſions 
of perſons of the other Sex.———St. Charles Borromee, as 
1 have read in one of thoſe books, preſcribed to Confeſſors to 
have all the doors wide open, when they heard the con- 
feſſion of a Woman; and he had ſupplied them with a ſet of 
paſſages from Pſalms, ſuch as, Cor mundum crea in me Domine, and 
the like, which he adviſed them to have paſted on ſome con- 
ſpicuous place within their ſight, and which were to ſerve them 
as ejaculatory exclamations by which to vent the wicked thoughts 
with which they might feel themſelves agitated, and as kinds of 
Abracadabras, or Retro Satanas, to apply to, whenever they 
ſhould find themſelves on the point of being overcome by ſome 
too ſudden and violent temptation. | 
Numbers of Confeſſors, however, whether it was that they 
had forgotten to ſupply themſelves with the paſſages recommend- 
ed by St. Charles Borromee, or that thoſe paſſages really proved 
ineffectual in thoſe inſtants in which they were intended to be 
uſeful, have, at different times, formed ſerious deſigns upon the 
chaſtity of their penitents; and the ſingular fituation in which 
they were placed, both with reſpect to the Public, and to their 
penitents themſelves, with whom changing the grave ſupercilious 
Confeſſor into the wanton lover, was no eaſy tranſition, have led 
them to uſe expedients of rather ſingular kinds, to attain their 
ends. 
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ends. Some, like Robert d'Arbrifſel, (and the ſame has been 
ſaid of Adhelm, an Engliſh Saint who lived before the Con- 
queſt) have induced young Women to lie with them in the fame 
beds, giving them to underſtand, that, if they could prove 
ſuperior to every temptation, and riſe from bed as they went to it, 
it would be an act in the higheſt degree meritorious. Others, 
Menas, for inſtance, a Spaniſh Monk whoſe caſe was quoted. 
in the proceedings againſt Father Girard, perſuaded young Wo- 
men to live with him in a kind of holy conjugal union, which 
he deſcribed to them, but which did not however end, at laſt, in 
that intellectual manner which the Father had promiſed. Others 
have perſuaded Women that the works of matrimony were no 
leſs liable to pay tithes than the fruits of the earth, and have re- 
ceived theſe tithes accordingly. This ſcheme was, it is faid, 
contrived by the Fryars of a certain Convent in a ſmall; 
town in Spain, and La Fontaine has made it the ſubject 
of one of his Tales, which he has entitled The Cordeliers of Cata- 
lania, in which he deſcribes with much humour the great punc- 
tuality of the Ladies in the Town in queſtion, in diſcharging 
their debts to the Fathers, and the vaſt buſineſs that was, in con- 
ſequence, carried on in the Convent of the latter. "Ts 
Laſtly, other Confeſſors have had recourſe to their power of in- 
flicting diſciplines, as an excellent expedient for preventing the 
firſt ſuſpicions which their penitents might entertain of their 
views. 
In order the better to remove the fcruples which the modeſty 
of the latter cauſed them at firſt to oppoſe, they have repreſented - 
88 5 to 
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to them, that our firſt Parents were naked in the garden of Eden; 
they moreover have aſked, whether people muſt not be naked, 
when they are chriſtened ; and ſhall not they likewiſe be ſo, on 
the day of the Reſurrection ? Nay, others have made ſuch a ſtate 
of nakedneſs, on the part of their penitents, a matter of expreſs | 
duty, and have ſupported this doctrine, as the Author of the 
Apologie pour Herodote relates, by quoting the paſſage of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in which he ſays, Go, and ſhew thyſelf to the Prigſt. 

However, inſtances of the wantonneſs of Prieſts like this latter, 
in which a ſerious uſe was made of paſſages from the Books on 
which our Religion is grounded, in order to forward ſchemes of 
a criminal nature, certainly cannot, in whatever light the ſubject 
be conſidered, admit of any juſtification ; though, on the other 
hand, when the dreadful calamities which ſophiſms of this kind, 
and the arts of Men of the fame cloth, have brought upon Man- 
kind, are confidered, one cannot help wiſhing that they had: 
conſtantly employed both theſe ſophiſms and their artifices in 
purſuits like thoſe above mentioned, and that enſnaring a few fe 
male penitents (who were not perhaps, after all, extremely un- 
willing to be enſnared) and flagellating a few Derotcrs, hind been 
the worſt exceſſes they ever had committed, | 
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CHAP. IX. 
Singular inſtances of the uſe that has been made of Hagel. 


| Jations, . 
Q? great was the prepoſſeſſion of people, during a 
certain time, in favour of flagellations, that we 
find them to have been uſed upon almoſt every occa- 
Hon, - Thus den cake of imminent dangers, 
Whieh the perſons who were expoſed to them, ſaw. no 
poſlible, means of avoiding, they immediately took to 
flagellating themſelves 3 whether they thought that this 
holy exerciſe would preſently waſh off thole fins which 
had br ought: them into ſo diſtreſſing a ſituation, or 
hoped that it would fo far clear their thoughts as to 
enable them to difcover reſources that had hitherto 
eſcaped them. Thus it was that Abbot Guy of Pom- 
poſa, as hath been related in à former PRs had no 
ſooner received intelligence that Archbiſhop Heribert, 
whole authority, he had no means of oppoſing, had re- 
ſolved. to pull down his Monaſtery, than he ſummoned 
his Monks, and then they all together flagellated them- 
ſelves ſoundly. The fame expedient had alſo been re- 
ſorted to by the Hermit. of the: Pont Euxine, when he 
dreaded the fury of that daring military Man, who has 
been above mentioned (p. 164, 165); and it is a pit 
that Authors have neglected to inform us how fat 15 
TTT 
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this Hermit and the Abbot of Pompoſa had obtained 


their ends, * 

As it was the conſtant practice of Prieſts to cette 
flagellations as a part of the /atisfaction which people 
owed to the Church for their ſins, the opinion became 
at laſt eſtabliſhed, that they were not only an uſeful, 
but alſo a neceſſary part of Penitence : without them 
it was thought to be a body without a ſou], and there 
could be no ſuch thing as true repentance. Hence the 
perſons who had been guilty of fins that had given 
general offence, applied to flagellations as a neceſſar 
means of removing the ſcandal ; nor were ſuch flagel- 
lations, even though publickly inflicted, looked upon 
as being in the leaſt derogatory to their dignity. 

Thus we find in one of Ofbertus's Books, that a 
certain Count, who lived in the year 970, having con- 
tracted an unlawful marriage with one of his near re- 
lations, not only parted afterwards with her, but want- 
ed, beſides, to be flagellated in the preſence of St. 
Dunitan, and of the General Aſſembly of the Clergy. 
« Terrified (ſays Oſbertus) by the greatneſs of his 
crime, his obſtinacy ceaſed ; and after having re- 
e nounced his unlawful wedlock, he impoſed upon 


« himfclf 


This power of flagellations, of brightening the underſtand- 
ing, and ſupplying happy thoughts, on important emergencies, 
has been ſo well known to the Framers of Monaſtic Rules, that 
they have preſcribed to Nuns to give themſelves a diſcipline, be- 
fore they proceed upon the election of a Prioreſs. See, for in- 
ſtance, the Rules for the Nuns of our Lady, at Bourdeaux. 
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« himſelf. the taſk of penitence. As Dunſtan was pre- 
ce {iding at a meeting of the Clergy of the kingdom, 
ce that was then holding according to cuſtom, the Count 
«© came into the middle of the Aſſembly, barefooted, 
ee clothed with wool, and carrying rods in his hands, and 
e threw himſelf, groaning and weeping, at the feet of 
«© Dunſtan. This inſtance of piety moved the whole 
« Aſſembly, and Dunſtan more than the reſt. However, 
c as he defired thoroughly to reconcile the Man with 
God, he preſerved an appearance of ſeverity in his erde 
6c fuitable to the occaſion, and for an whole hour 
« ſiſted in refuſing his demands: when at laſt all hs 
« Prelates having joined in the prayers of the Count, 
« Dunſtan granted him the indulgence he demanded.” 
No inſtance, however, can be quoted on the ſu dject 
we are ſpeaking of, more ſtriking n that of Henry II. 
King of England. This P. ince having, by a few haſty 
angry words he ſaid on a certain occaſion, been the cauſe 
of the aſſaſſination of Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, expreſſed afterwards the greateſt ſorrow for 
his imprudence : but neither the Prieſts nor the Nation 
would take his word on that account : they only gave 
credit to the reality of his repentance, when he had 
ſubmitted to the all-purifying ceremony of a flagel - 
lation; and, in order more completely to remove all 
doubts, i in that reſpect, he went through it publicly, 
The following is the account which Matthew Paris, a 
Writer who lived about thoſe times, has given of the 
tranſaction. But as the flaughterers of this glorious 
44 em had taken occaſion to ſlay him from a fer 
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« words the King had faid rather imprudently, the 
© King aſked abſolution for it from the Biſhops who 
© were preſent, and ſubjecting his bare ſkin to 5 diſ- 
« cipline of rods, received four or five ſtripes from 
« every one of the religious perſons preſent, a multitude 
« of whom had aſſembled.” * 
To this inſtance of a flagellation publicly un- 
dergone by a Sovereign, may be added that which was 
inflicted upon Gill, Count of the Venaiſſin Country. 
This Count having cauſed the Curate of a certain Pariſh 
to be buried alive, who had refuſed to bury the body of a 
r Man, till.the uſual fees were paid, Fat upon himſelf 
the wrath of the Pope; nor could he afterwards con- 
vince either the holy Father, or the World, of the ſin- 
cerity of his repentance, till he had ſubjected it to the 
{ame teſt as Henry II. had done, namely, a flagella- 


tion; which was inflicted upon him before the gate of 
the Cathedral Church of Avignon. F 


Simple 


* Sed quoniam inter fectores Martyris gbr ex re ejus non ſatis 


circumſpect? prolatis, occaſionem ſumpſerant Archiep1ſcopum perimendi, 
ab Epiſcopis qui tunc praſentes erant abſolutionem petiit, carnemque 


ſuam nudam diſcipline virgarum Jupponens, a fingulis viris religioftt, 
quorum multitudo magna convenerat, ictus ternos vel quinos accept. 


, 50 the above inſtances of Sovereigns who have been 88 
lickly flagellated, may alſo be added that of Raymond, Count of 
Toulouſe, whoſe Sovereignty extended over a very conſiderable 
part of the South of France. The flagellation, however, under- 
gone by that Prince, was far from being voluntary on his part. 
Having given Protection i in his dominions to the Sect, called the 


Albigenſes, 
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Simple Breaches of decorum have alſo, at times, been 
corrected by flagellations, as appears from a fact I am 
| going 
Albigenſs, Innocetit 111; the moſt haughty Pope that ever filled 
the Papal Chair, publiſhed a Croiſade againſt him; his dominions 
were in conſequence ſeized, not could he ſucceed to have them 
reſtored to him before he had ſubmitted to receive diſcipline from 
the hands of the Legate of the Pope, who ſtripped him naked to 
the waiſt at the door of the Church, and drove him up to the 
altar in that ſituation, all the while beating him with tods. 
Nor have flagellations been only uſeful thus to preſerve Sove- 
reignties ; they have alſo. (which redounds much to their honour) 
ſerved to acquire tiiem. Of this, inſtances may be-ſeen at every 
vacancy of the See of Murr , or Wirtzbourg, a: ſovereign 
Biſhoprick in Germany : it is an- antient cuſtom in the Chapter 
of that Church, that the perſon who has been elected by them 
to fill the place of the late Biſhop, muſt, before he can procure 
his inſtallation, run the gantlope between the other Canons, who 
are then formed in two rows, and ſupplied with rods. Some ſay 
this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed in order to diſcourage the German 
Princes from being Candidates for the above Biſhopriek ; but 
perhaps alſo the Canons who inſtituted it, had no other view 
than procuting to thernſelves and their ſucceſſors, the pleaſure, 
When they aftet wards ſhould ſee their equals become their Sove- 
feipns, of remembering that they had Hagellated then. 
With reſpect to the diſcipline undergone by King Henry II. 
tough he may be faid to have freely ſubtnitesd to it, yet it did 
San not 
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going to relate, which is at the ſame time very uſeful 
to prove both the great ſtrictneſs of certain perſons in 
| inflicting 
not, at bottom, materially differ from that impoſed upon Ray- 
mond, Count of Toulouſe. This Prince had, no doubt, too 
much underſtanding to ſubmit to a ceremony of this kind, out 
of regard for ſome vulgar notion of the people merely, and much 
leſs out of any ſuperſtition of his own ; but he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to perform ſome remarkable religious act of that ſort, for 
ſilencing at once the clamours of the Prieſts, the whole body of 
whom, incenſed by the death of Becket, were every-where en- 
deavouring to ſpirit up the people to a revolt; and he may with 
truth be ſaid to have ſubmitted to being flagellated, in order to 
preſerve his kingdom: which may ſerve as a proof, among others, 
that it is agreeable to be a King. | | 
The laſt inſtance of a Sovereign who received a correction b 
the Church, was that of Henry IV. of France, when he was 
abſolved of his excommunication and hereſy; and the diſcipline 
undergone by that Prince ſupplies the ſolution for an intereſting 
queſtion, which may be added to thoſe that have been above diſ- 
cuſſed ; that is, which is the moſt agreeable manner of receiving 
a flagellation ? It is by Proxy. This was the manner in which 
the King we ſpeak of, ſuffered the diſcipline which the Church 
inflicted upon him. His proxies were Meſſ. D' Offat, and Du 
Perron, who were afterwards made Cardinals. During the per- 
forming of the ceremony of the King's abſolution, and while the 
Choriſters were ſinging the Plalm Miſerere mei Deus, the Pope, at 


every . 
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inflicting corrections of this kind, and that Prieſts did 
not ſhew more indulgence to each other in that reſpect 
than 


every verſe, beat, with a rod on the ſhoulders of each of the two 
proxies ; which may ſerve to ſhew how eſſential apart of the cere- 
mony of an abſolution, flagellations have been thought to be; and 
alſo, how ſtrictly the Church of Rome adheres to ſuch forms as 
are preſcribed by its Ritual, or, by the Pontifical, as it is called. 
Expreſs mention was moreover made of the above beating, in 
the written proceſs that was drawn of the tranſaction. Dominus 
Papa verberabat & percutiabat bumeros Procuratorum & route 

Jane bind jack ele eie 
As a farther indulgence to the King who was thus diſciplined 
by proxy, and perhaps alſo out of ſome regard for the age in which 
the ceremony was performed, the two Gentlemen who repreſented 
him, were ſuffered to keep their coats on, during the opera- 
tion; and the laſhes ſeem moreover not to have been laid upon 
them, with any great degree of vigour. However, ſome perſons 
at the Court of France, either out of envy againſt the two above 
Gentlemen, on account of the commiſſion with which the King 
had favoured them, or with a view to divert themſelves, had, it 
ſeems, circulated a report, that, on the day of the ceremony, 
the 17th of September, 1595, they had been made actually to 
ſtrip in the Church, and undergo a dreadful flagellation. This 
report M. D' Ofſat contradicts in one of his Letters, the col- 
lection of which has been printed; and he ſays, that the diſci- 
pline in queſtion was performed to comply with the rules ſet down 
in 
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than they did to the Laity. The, inſtance I, mean is 
that of the Biſhop , of Olen, who, for his havi 

upon a certain occaſion, made his appearance at Church. 
without his proper accoutrements, was vigorouſly flagel- 
'Jated in the preſence of the whole Chapter, by the 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Rheims, who Was 
an Engliſhman. The following is the account given by 
hoes de \Chantpre. here was (be ſays) in the 
Church of Rheims, a very able Dean, an Engliſhman 
« by birth genere Anglicano who, as we have been 
<. informed from ſeveral perſons who knew him, uſed 
<« ſtoutly to correct his brother Canons for their faults. 
< Tt: happened in his time that the venerable Albert, 
« Biſhop of Liege, and brother to the Duke of: Brabant, 
as driven out of Germany by the Emperor Henry, 
and treacherouſly flain by — of that Em- 
-<<-peror, near the city op Mheims. On the day ap- 
| 'T poigted 


in the Pont ifical, but that 9 they felt it no more e than if it had 
« been a fly ot. had paſſed over r them, being ſo well coated as 
« they. were. Fr 9 
Very expreſs mention of the above diſcipline, was hever- 
theleſs made, as hath been above obſerved, in the written pro- 
els drawn on the occaſion ; but the Miniſters of the King Would 
not ſuffer it to be joined with the Bull of abſolution "Which" the 
King ratified, and in which no ſuch account was contained. 
This, another French Author obſerves, did not prevent 1 the Italians 
from deriving much triumph from the event, and ſaying 1 that the 


King of France had been diſciplined at Rome. * 
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© pointed to celebrate his funeral, the venerable Rothard, 
cho, though he was {till Archdeacon of Rheims, h 
lately been elected Biſhop of Chalens in Champagne, 
© made his appearance, accompanied by a number af 
* noble perſons, without being clothed in his Canonical 
«© gown. After the ceremony was concluded, the Dean 
„called all the Canons pager Gay and among them the 
“ above Biſhop. As ſoon as they were ſeated, the 
< Dean ſaid to the Prelate ; You — not, ſo far as I 
„know, reſigned as yet your Canonſhip, or Arch- 
40 deaconſhip ? the latter made anſwer, "bad not. 


« Well then, ſaid the Dean, come and make Hatis- | 
faction to the Church, and p 


2 your back for a 
« diſcipline in the preſence of for your 
having come to the choir, without 1 N rho * 
To this the elected Biſhop made no —_ 


jection; 
«© xole from his ſeats e himſelf, 


2 a 
% molt vi igorous diſcipline from the Dean ; this done, 
« he put his clothes on again, and before. the whale 
10 congregation, faid to the Dean in a moſt graceful 
„manner, I give thanks to God, and to his bleſſed 
% Mother, the Patroneſs of the Church of Rheims, 
that 1 leave it under the government of ſuch a on 
44 as vou... 1 
Among theſe akne of the extenſive uſe chat has 
been made of flagellations, nn ought not to 
 enginign”? 01:11:09) Wit br. 2 er 
lass Nec mora, veſirs raurt Electur, G Denne 


linam accepit: qud acceptd veſtibus reindutus Decans cum maxima 
potent 3 omnibus dixit ; gratias ago Deo & Patronæ Remen/is 


Beichfie gur -piifimee geurr dc, quod te tallem- — * 
Lib. II. Cap. XXXIX. Num. 20. ä 
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omit mentioning the application that has been made of 
them to the information of Heretics ; the holy per- 
ſonages whofe office it was to convert them, having 
frequently recurred to them, as an excellent expedient, 

either for opening the eyes of ſuch as abſolutely refuſed 
to believe, or ſor confirming the faith of thoſe who did 
as yet believe but imperfectly. Among other inſtances 


| * that uſe of flagellations we ſpeak of, it will ſuffice 


o produce that of Bonner, Biſhop of London, who, 
though he had, under the reign of Henry VHI. con- 
ſented to the fchifm which then took place in the 
Church, made it his conſtant practice, under Queen 


Mary, to fuſtigate the Proteſtants with rods with his 


own hands, at leaſt if we are to credit the account given 


by Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
in England. * 


This general eſteem for flagellations, which had 
led people to conſider them as an infallible method of 
atoning for paſt fins, alſo induced them to think the) 
would be extremely apt to give weight to thoſe admo- 

nlitions 
I do not 8 to = met with the above fact in ne; 
Mr. Hume, who alſo relates it, quotes, it ſeems, another Author: 
however, Biſhop Burnet relates another fact much to the fame 
effect, which is that of Mr. James Bainham, a Gentleman of 
the Temple, who was accuſed of favouring the new opinions: 
Chancellor More cauſed him to be fuſtigated i in his own (Mote's) 
houſe, and thence ſent him to the Tower. Our Author, who 


has really e the * inſtance « of Biſhop 1 Bonner in his | 


Bd. 8 tert; 
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nitions with which it is the duty of good Chriſtians to 
aſſiſt each other. Hence we find wh. the Saints, who, 
like ſeveral other perſons, have been pretty free with 
their advices to other men, have frequently aſſumed a 

power- to corroborate them by flagellations.  ' 
Among other inſtances of theſe corrections beſtoived 
by Saints, upon perſons. who did not aſk them for their 
advice, and over whom they had no authority but what. 
they derived from their {uperior virtue, none can be 
quoted more remarkable than that of St. Romuald, 
who, on a certain occaſion, ſeverely flagellated his very 
Father, whoſe conduct he * as Cardinal 
Damian relates, who, we may obſetve, greatly ap- 
proves the action of che Saint. The following is the 
account given by the Cardinal. „ Aſter he had re- 
« ceived permiſſion for that purpoſe from his Superiore; 
he ſet out upon his intended journey, without Either: 
<« horſe, or cart, but only with a ſtick in his hand, and 
e with his feet bare, and, from the remoteſt borders 
& of France, at laſt naibed Ravenna. There finding 
<& his Father determined to return to the World, he put 
© him in the ſtocks; he tied him with heavy chains, 
dealt hard blows to him, and continued x: him 
4 | ud © with 


text, had, however, no occaſion to go out of his own Country, 
in ſearch of inſtances of flagellations beſtowed upon Heretics 3 
though, to ſay the truth, 1 have been the more pleaſed to meet 
with that inſtance, and to add that of Chancellor More to it, 
in that they both evince the great advantages of flagellations, 


Du, 
ſince Divines of all Countries have equally had recourſe to them. 
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with this pious ſeverity, till by the favour of God, he 
et had brought his foul back to a ſtate of falvation.”” * - 

Jo thoſe flagellations beſtowed by Saints upon per- 
ſons who did not afk for them, we may fafcly add thoſe 
with which they have, at different times, ſerved ſuch 
Ladies, as, ſmitten with their charms, (with the Saints 
charms, I mean) have ventured to make them pto- 
poſals totally inconſiſtent with their virtue. Theſe 
propoſals the Saints not only conſtantly rejected mag- 
nanimouſly, but moreover ſeldom dilmiſſed the Ladies 
who attempted them, without making them feel the 
points of their diſciplines. This was, for inftance, the 
manner in which St. Edmund, who was afterwards 
Biſhop of Canterbury, behaved on an occaſion like thoſe 
we mention, as the learned Claude Deſpence, a Pariſian 
Theologian, relates in his Book on Continence. St. Ed- 
mund, the above Writer ſays, during the time he was 
purſuing his ſtudies in Paris, was ſolicited by a young 
Woman to commit with her the fin of fornicetion; he 
thereupon bade her come to his apartment, and there 
firipped her naked, and flagellated her fo ſeverely * 
he covered her whole body with itripes. f | 


22 . #n ligno pedes ejus fortiter Arinxit, gravibus eum vinculis 
alligavit, 3 duris affitxit, & tamdiù corpus ejus pid ſeveritate 


_— donec ejus mentem ad ſalutis flatum Deo medente reduxit. 


Eam ad muſeum ſuum excruit, ibigue ſpoliatam vi 
eoitht, ac nudatum corpus 2 conſcribillavit. n J 


I fear much, that among thoſe crouds of young Men of this 
Country, who are, in theſe times, continually flocking to the 
abovenamed gay City, there are but very few who imitate the 
conduct of their bleſſed Countryman St. Edmund. | 4 


\ 
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Brother Mathew, of Avignon, a Capychin. Fryar, who, 


in the year 1.564, died in Corſica, with/a reputation of 
ſanctity, alſo gave an inſtance of virtue of the ſame kind 


as that manifeſted by, St, Edmund. The Saint having 
been charitably received in a certain Caſtie in Piedmont, 


where he way then begging abqut the Country, a young 


Lady, extremely handſome, and of noble birth, came 


during the night, Rripped g her ſhift, to viſit him, in 
the room that had been aſſigned to him, and approach 


ing the bed in which he was aſleep, ſolicited him 


to commit the carnal ſin. But the holy Fryar, inſtead 
of anſwering her, took. up his diſcipline, made with 
ſound. and well-kngtted; Spaniſh {mall cords, and flagel- 


lated. her ſo briſkly upon her back, her poſteriors and 
thighs, that he nat only made her bluſh: with ſhame, 
but moreover left upon her many a vigþle proof ef the 


lecture he had given her, and thus diſmiſſed her. * 


To theſe inftances of the holy ſeverity with which 
Saints have treated ſuch Ladies as yentured to make at- 
tempts upon their virtue, may be added that of Bernardin 
of Sienna, according to the account given by Surius; 
for. the virtue of Saints has been expoſed to more 
think of. One day (ys 


ome. 


dangers than the vulgar 
« Surius) as Bernardin' was gone abroad to. buy 
ce bread, a Woman, the Wife of a Citizen of Sienna, 


4 called him to her houſe: as ſoon as he had got into 
cr it, ſhe locked the Wor Tn om Valeſs you now let 


#2 213 "96 
. Bandem flagello nodis ora, ex Nabe Ibericis comppatto, ' 
. in femoribus, 


clunibus ac ſeapuis diduxit, ut non yon Glam Juſfuſo vi pudoris, verum 
etiam fu uſo vi doloris, ſanguine, fugaverit. * 


4 
— 
8 
4 
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% me have my will, 1 declare 1 will eovet you with 


«ſhame, and fay that you have offered violence to me. 
ce Bernardin, finding himſelf drawn into ſuch a danger- 
© ous ſituation, pra rayed to God; within bimſelf, not to 
&« forſake him; for he greatly deteſted that crime. God 


did not diſregard his- prayer: he preſently ſuggeſted 


eto him to tell the Woman, that fince the would ab- 
ee, ſolutely have it ſo, ſhe Hfuſt ſtrip off her clothes. T 
© this the Woman made no  6bjetion';! and ſhe had 
&« ſcarcely done when Bervardin exhibited his whip; 
c which he happened to have then about him, and 
e laying faſt hold of her, began to exert it vigorouſſy; 
4 nor did he give up fuſtigatitig her; till her luſtful 
© ardour was agua She loved the holy Man the 
better for that, afterwards:; and ſo did her Huſband,” 
6 when he e knew "ra 11 had been tranſacted.” We 


Ik: a 7108 15 ; ; 
I 1 3 n Ch - 


I". . Non nep lexit Dominus , preces fri fs: . ſug fi 7 — 
confilium ut Serbe mutieri, i vellet ita geri, ut veſtibus ſe nudaret. 
Dixit hoc ille, nee mulier diſtulit : interim profert ille flagellum uod 


apud fe babebat, apprebenſamque. fortiter faminam egregie cædere 
cepit, nec 'deſtitit danec arqor | libidints in ed extinctus. Ed cauſi 


impenſius mulier amavit ſandtum virum, itemgue maritus efus, ubt. 
comperit rem ab eo geſtam. 


It was with the greateſt pleaſure 1 read the accounts of the 
advances Ladies have made to the above holy perſonages. Con-, 
ſidering the opinion entertained by a number of perſons, chat 
Rakes » Coxcombs, and in general the moſt. worthleſs part of the 
male ſex, are commonly the moſt welcome to the favours of the 
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Ladies, I think it reflects the greateſt honour upon them all, that 
ſeveral among them have gone the greateſt lengths in favour of 
Saints, and have. ſet aſide, out of love for them, thoſe rules of 
moderation: TO which * are RO. ſo ene, 
inclined to reſpect. F' 

With regard to the manner in which the Saints Woes uſed | 
the above Ladies, it is certainly ſomewhat ſingular: — however, 
I muſt poſtpone giving my opinion about it, till a few remarks 
are made on what more preciſely conſtitutes the ſubject of this 
Chapter, which is the great uſefulneſs of flagellations; a matter 
about which the inſtances above recited; certainly do not allow 
any doubt to ſubſiſt. Indeed, too much cannot be ſaid on that 
ſubject: the moſt extenſive uſe; as we have ſeen, bath been made 
of them by the wiſeſt Nations; and, like'a kind of univerſal 
panacea, or if you pleaſe, like Doctor Sangrado's warm water, 
they have afforded a remedy for every diſorder, or difficulty. 

The inſtances of flagellations „ above produced, have, however, 
been confined to actions of Saints, or to caſes of great moment, 
and in which whole Nations were concerned, ſuch as the con- 
futation of Hereſies, the improvement of the morals, of | 
Sovereigns, and the acquiſition and preſervation of Kingdoms; 
but if we attend to a number of events that have happened, we 
ſhall find that they have likewiſe been attended with very great 
advantages, in regard to private individuals. Hugtnie! — 2M - 

Thus, flagellations have been uſeful to ſeyeral perſons, either 
to make, or to promote their fortunes ;/ and without mentioning 


here the vulgar- n when 
aw | Boys, 
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Boys, in the room of the Heir to the Cron, we find that the 
two abovementioned Gentlemen, Meſſrs. D'Oflat and Du Perron, 
who had had the hononr to be diſciplined at Rome, for tha 
account of their Royal Maſter, were afterwards, through his 
intereſt, promoted to the dignity of Nats we beſides obtaining 
conſiderable emoluments. 

Others, though they have not gained ſuch ſubſtential ad- 
vantages as places and penſions, have acquired, which in the 
opinion of many judicious perſons is not leſs valuable, extenſive 
reputations. Some have acquired ſuch reputations, by the 
flagellations they have inflicted, —among theſe are to be ranked 
Cornelius Adrianſen, Zachary Crofton, and the Lady mentioned 
by Brãantôme, and others, by the flagellations they have under. 
gone; ſuch was Titus Oates, fo well known in the Hiſtory of 
this Country, as Biſhop Burnet expreſsly ſays, for he ſays, that 
«« this treatment did rather raiſe Oates: 's ee than 
4 ſiük it. (A. 1685.) 

Flagellations have been eſpecially uſeſul in the 88 
of private life, when employed as corrections; and this is a cafe 
that has moſt frequently happened. Thus, for inſtance, B 2n0fs 
at the expence of other perſons, and Satires, have numberleſs 
times drawn diſciplines upon'their Authors. Without dwelling 
here upon aty' recent facts, it will fafficeto:mention the caſe uf 
Miſs de Lirhevil, which has been before reclted, that of the 
iContt Büffoon which has been related in the ſume place, and alſo 
Thit-of the Poet Clopinel, the Oontinsater, or rather Finiſher, of 
we alien" dun celebrated Remane, the Reman d dn Roſe, who 


was 
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was ONCE very near being Aagellated by the Ladies of the Court of 
of France, far having tried his wit at the expence nnr 
general, as will be related bercafter. | 
Indeed, to diſcuſs the ſubyeRt of the olefulnel of agollation 
in a manner adequate to its importance and extenfiveneſs, would 
lead us into narratives without end: I will therefore, for the fake 
of ſhortneſs, cantent myſelf with adding two er three facts to 
thaſe befarerecited; as, beſides ſupplying, OE 
they are ſufficiently authenticated. * 5 
The firſt, which is very uſeful to prove that the ſoonets af 
Ladies ought never to be batrayed, is that of the flagellstion 
which was inflicted an a certain Surgeon, who gave à leaſe:to his 
tongue, at the expener of a great Lady to whom his afſiſtance had 
been uſeful, The Lady I mean was the Queen of Navarre, Wiſe 
to the Prince who was afterwards King ef France, under the 
name of Henry IV: ſhe was herſelf much more nearly allied to 
the Crown than the Prince her huſband, and would have mounted 
the throne in her own tight, af it had not been for the Sglic 
Law, The Princeſs in queſtion wes Jearned, witty, handſome; 
and ſhe had, in particular, ſuch a fine arm, chat it was commonly 
reported that the Marquis of Canillac, under whoſe guard ſhe 
lived for a while as ſtate priſpner, fell in love with her on the 
fight of it. With theſe qualifications ſhe united gay, Amorous 
diſpaſitions, having even been ſuſpected to love the great Duke of 
QAuiſe, who afterwards nearly poſſeſſad himſelf of the Crowns 
and fac had beſides à turn for political intrigues. During the 
| N e l l FE. cc cctebrate 
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celebrated civil wars of the League, to come to the point, being 


in the City of Agen, ſhe attempted to make herſelf miſtreſs of 
the place; but the oppoſite party having found means to raiſe an 
inſurrection againſt her, ſhe was obliged to fly, accompanied by a 
body of about 80 Gentlemen and 40 ſoldiers ; her flight was even 
ſo precipitate that ſhe was obliged to get on horſeback without 
having time to procure a pillion, and in that ſituation ſhe rode a 
great number of miles, behind a gentleman, being continually 
expoſed to the greateſt danger, for ſhe paſſed through a body of a 
thouſand Harguebufiers, who killed ſeveral of her followers : 
having at laſt reached a place of ſafety, ſhe borrowed a ſhift from 
a ſervant maid, and thence purſued her journey to the next Town, 
named Uſon, in Auvergne, where ſhe recovered from her fears. 
However, the great fatigue ſhe had undergone, threw her into a 
fever that laſted ſeveral days; and beſides, the want of that 
comfortable accommodation which has been juſt mentioned, a 
pillion, during her long precipitate flight, had cauſed that part of 
her body on which ſhe fat, to be in a miſerable condition, 
A Surgeon was therefore applied to, to procure her relief; and 
fach was the epulotick, farcotick, agglutinative, incarnative, 
healing, conſolidant, fanative nature of the ſalves he employed, 
that ſhe was cured in a ſhort time; and thus far the Surgeon 
certainly deſerved her thanks : but as he afterwards indulged 
himſelf in idle ſtories concerning the cure he had performed, the 
Princeſs, who heard of it, grew much incenſed againſt him; 
and cauſed him to be ſerved with that lordly kind of correction 
which has been before deſcribed; that is to ſay, ſhe ordered him, 

| : as 
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as Scaliger aſſures, to be ſoundly flagellated. Celle lui fit donner 
ler etrivieret. ) 
Nobody certainly will think that the revenge taken by the above 
Princeſs was improper ; on the contrary, all perſons will agree 
that it was a very becoming ſatisfaction, and which ſhe owed to 
herſelf. It is true, every body looks with deteſtation upon the 
action of the Princeſs of Gonzaga, commonly called the ſair Juliet, 
who cauſed a Gentleman to be aſſaſſinated, who had aſſiſted her 
in making her eſcape from the Town of Fondi, which the cele- 
brated Corſair Barbaroſſa had ſurpriſed during the night, with a 
view, as it is faid, to ſeize upon her perſon, in order to make a 
preſent of her to the grand Signior, —being incenſed at the te- 
membrance of the Gentleman having ſeen her run in her ſhift, 
acroſs the fields, by moon-light. But without making any 
remark on the difference of the treatment the above Ladies had 
recourſe to, it will ſuffice to obſerve that no compariſon can be 
made between the caſe of the above Gentleman, and that of the 
Surgeon : the latter had been guilty of an indiſcretion of the 
blackeſt kind, and which none but a talkative Frenchman: could 
have committed; a thing with which we are not told the Gentle- 
man in queſtion had been charged; and when we reflect on the 
enormity of his fault, inſtead of judging that he was too ſeverely 
uſed, we find he was treated with exceſſive mildneſs. 
Indeed, the more we conſider the circumſtances of the whole 
affair; the more we are affected by the treacherous conduct of that 
. * A wretch whom the Princeſs had * 
WAS od 2 | in 
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flicted on the above French Sutgeon, or Barber, was inflicted on 


The ſecond inftance of flageHations I propoſe to recite, will 
 fetve to prove that they have been judged, by polite people, to be 


in ſo flattering a manner from all the othet perſons of the ſame 
profeſſion to whom ſhe might have equally applied, a ſesandrel, 
4 raſcal, a fellow, whom ſhe had with ſo much civility acquainted 
with the diſagreeable ſituation in which ſhe found herfelf, whom 
fhe had deſired in fo engaging a manner to give her aſſiſtance, and 
to whom, we may no doubt add, the had given ſuch 4 bountifel 
reward, as well as expreſſed fo much gratitude, for ſuch a man 
to betray afterwards the fecret of the Princeſs, and give 4 looſe to 
his filly prating tongue at her expence ! He certaifily richly de- 
ferved the flagellation that was inflited upon him, and 1 hope 
thoſe whoſe duty it was to ferve him with it, were animated with 
the fame ſenſe of his guilt with which this afticle is written. To 
this I ſhall add nothing, except that it is very likely, that, con- 
formably to what has been before obſerved, the flagellation in- 


him in the Kitchen, 


an excellent method of reptefling the aſpiring views of rivals who 
pretended (unjuſtly, as the others thought) to an equality in point 
of either birth, wit, beauty, or other qualifications. The fact I 
mean, which made a great noiſe, and gave riſe to a celebrated 
law-ſuit before the Parliament of Paris, is that of the flagellation 
beſtowed upon the Dame, or Lady, of Llancourt, by order of the 
Marchionefs of Treſnel, in the year 1694: a fact which by all 
means deſerves a place in this Bock, and eſpecially in this 

| Chapter, 
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Chapter, as being, in a an extremely illaftrious * 
of ſtagellation. 

The Kory, as it is to be ſound in the French Bock, entitled 4 
Collection of celebrated Cauſta, /Canfer Celtbres } is as follows. 
The Lady of Liancourt, the fabject of the narrative, was origi- 
nally. born of Parents of a low rank. Having had the good luck 
to marry a rich Merchant, ſhe had addreſs enough to prevail 
upon him to leave her, at his death, which happened a few years 
after their marriage, the bulk of his fortune; and, being now a 
rich and handſome widow, ſhe married the Sieur, or Lord, of 
Liancourt ; 8 man of birth, whoſe fortune was ſomewhat impaired 
by his former expenfive way of living. The Lady of Liancourt 
uſed to reſide, during the ſummer, at the Caſtle, or Eftate, of her 
Huſband, near the town of Chaumont: and in the ſame neigh- 
bouthood was fituated the Eſtate of the Marquis of Trefnel. The 
manner of living of the Lady of Liancourt, together with the 
reputation of her wit and beauty, excited the jealoufy of the 
Marchioneſs of Treſnel, who, on account of her birth, conſidered 
herſelf as being greatly ſuperior to the other; and a ſtrong com- 
petition ſoon took place between the two Ladies, which be- 
came manifeſted in ſeveral places in a remarkable manner, 
eſpecially at Church, where the Marchioneſs went once fo far 
as violently to puſh the other Lady from her feat: the Lady of 
Liancoutt, on the other hand, was ſaid to have written a copy of 
yerſes againſt the Marchioneſo; and in ſhort, matters were 
I lengths between them, that the Marchioneſs 


reſolved 


1 
44 
i 


Lady, it really ſeems that they endeavouted 10 diſcharge 
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reſolved to damp at once the pretenſions of her rival, and 
for that purpoſe applied to that effectual mode of correction 
which, as hath been ſeen in the courſe of this Book, ſo 
many great and celebrated perſonages have undergone, namely; 
a flagellation. Having well formed her plan in that reſpect, 
and reſolved that her rival ſnould undergo the correction, not 
by proxy, but in her own perſon, the Marchioneſs, one day 
the knew the Lady of Liancourt was going to dine at a caſtle 
a few miles diſtant from her own, got into her Coach and 
fix, accompanied by four Men behind, and three armed Servants 
on horſeback ; and care had been previouſly taken to lay in 
a ſtock of good diſciplines, which were placed in the coach- 
box. Having arrived too late at the place on the highway 
at which ſhe propoſed to meet her antagoniſt, the Marchioneſs 
alighted at the houſe of the Curate of the Pariſh, in order to wait 
for her return, and. ſtaid there, under ſome pretence, ſeveral 
hours, till at laſt a Servant, who had been left on the watch, 
came in haſte, and brought tidings that the Lady Liancourt's 
coach was in fight :. the Marchioneſs thereupon got into het 
coach with the utmoſt ſpeed, and arrived juſt in time to 
throw herſelf acroſs the way, and ſtop the other Lady ; when 
the Servants, who had been properly directed beforehand, 
without loſs of time, took the latter out of her coach, and im- 
mediately proceeded to execute the orders they had received 
and, from the complaint afterwards preferred by the ſuffering 


their 
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their office in ſuch a manner as might convince their Miſtreſs 
of their zeal in ſerving her. | 
The affair ſoon made a great noiſe, and the King, ks 
heard of it, immediately | ſent | expreſs orders to the Huſbands 
of the Ladies to avoid meeting. The Lady of Liancourt 
applied to the ordinary courſe of law, and brought a criminal 
action againſt the Marchioneſs, before the Parliament of Paris; 
the conſequence of which was, that the latter was condemned, 
both to aſk her pardon in open Court upon her knees, and 
pay her about two thouſand pounds damages, and was more- 
over baniſhed from the whole extent of the juriſdiction of 
the Parliament. The Servants, who are generally very ſeverely 
dealt with in France, when they ſuffer themſelves to be- 
come the inſtruments of the violence of their Maſters, were 
condemned to the Gallies. And Miſs De Villemartin, who 
had been co- ſpectatreſs of the flagellation, in the ſame coach 
with the Marchioneſs, and. had ſhared her triumph, was ſum- 
moned to appear perſonally. in Court, there to be admoniſbed, 
and condemned to pay a fine of twenty livres, for the bread: 
of the priſoners.” { Cauſes celebres, vol. iv.) 1251 
As another inſtance of a flagellatory correction i 
in the view of humbling the pride of a rival, may be men- 
tioned. that inflicted by the two Miſſes: R. Ve, upon -Catha-: | 
rine F, in the year 1740: this fact likewiſe is related in 
the abovementioned book, or Callectiam ꝙ celebrated; Cauſes 
though. the names of the Parties are not ſet down in it #t 
full length, the affair being ſtill a recent one, when that 
nn 
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compilation was made. Catharine F* was the daughter of « 
ſubſtantial Farmer in the Country, near the Town of Saumur; 
who gave her a good education. The Miſſes R. Ve, -whoſe 
Father was a Gentleman in the ſame neighbourhood, and 
who looked with great contempt upon Catharine F#, becauſe 
of her ignoble birth, obſerved with the greateſt diſ- 
pleaſure the regard that was ſhown to her by every body, 
on account of her beauty and merit. The Lord of a neigh- 
bouring manor, having given an entertainment and ball at | 
his houſe, or Caſtle, Catharine F“ was invited to it, and 
moreover ſhone greatly: the anger of the two Miſſes R. vo 
then knew no bounds ; they reſolved upon revenge; and again 
in this caſe, a flagelation was the expedient that was fixed 
upon. To chat end, they one day enticed Catharine Px into 
a wood in the neighbourhood, under pretence of a party of 
pleaſure, and there, with the aſſiſtance of their two brothers, 
who were called boys in the law-ſuit to which that affair 
afterwards gave riſe, ſtripped her entirely naked, and with 
twigs gathered on the ſpot, maltreated her to a great degree. 
Either out of ſhame, or fear of the -intereſt of the family of 
her adverſaries, Catharine Fe remained filent after that affront ; 
but new infults having been put upon her at Church, her 
relations then determined to bring an action againſt the two 
Miſſes R. Vo; who were condemned to pay ber two thouſand 
livres damages; and as the Father and Mother of the latter, 
who :might have eafily pacified the affair, had been ſo filly 
4 3 | : = "25" 
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as openly to approve and countenance the conduct of theit 
daughters, the Lieutenant Criminel of the City of Angers was 

directed to begin a proſecution y_ the whole n (Cant 
Celtbres, tom. xix.) | 
However, the part of the body of their rivals to which the 
above Ladies, and efpecially the abovenamed Marchionefs, di- 
rected the inſults by which they propoſed to humble them; 
naturally leads us to remark the different manners in which Men 
have conſidered that part, and thence to obferve the fantaſtical 
and changeable diſpoſition of the human ming. 
{The part we mention, which, to follow the common definition 
that is given of it, is chat part on which Men fit, is, of itfelf, 
extremely deſteing of our eſteem. It is, in the firſt place, i 
characteriſtic part and appendage of Man; it is formed by the 
expanſivid | of muſcles, which, as Anatomiſts inform us, exiſt in 

no other animals, and' are intirely proper to the human ſpecies. 
| In the ſecond place, chat part does not confer upon Mam a di- 
ſtinction from animals, which is of an honorific kind merely, ay 
does the faculty of walking in an erect fitnation, which, as Ovit 

cemarks, enables. him to behold the Sun or the Stars, as he goes 
forward ; but by allowing him to fit, it enables him to eulcufate 
the motions, whether real or apparent, of thoſe ſame Stars, to 
aſcertain their revolutions, and foreknow their periodical returns. 
F puts him in a condition to promote the liberat Arts and 
Sciences, Mafic, Painting, Algebra, Geometry, &c. without 
mentioning the whole tribe of mechanic Arts and manufa@ares.” 
Ir even is, by that power of affidity it confers upon Man, ſo 
wi | uſeful 
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uſeful to the ſtudy of the Law in particular, that it has been looked 
upon as being no leſs conducive to it than the head itſelf, with 
which it has, in that reſpect, been expreſsly put upon a par ; and 
it is a common ſaying in the Univerſities abroad, that, in order 
to ſucceed in that ſtudy, a Man muſt have an iron head, and leaden 
poſteriors; to which they add, a golden purſe to buy books with: 
—caput ferreum, aurea crumena, nates plumber. | | 
Nor does the part of the human body we mention, only ſerve 
to make Man a learned and induſtrious animal; but it moreover 
contributes much to the beauty of the ſpecies, being itſelf 
capable of a great degree of beauty. 

Without mentioning the opinion of different ſavage Nations 
on that account, who take great pains to paint and adorn that 
part, we ſee for inſtance that the Greeks, who certainly were a 
well-cultivated and polite People, entertained high notions of 
its beautifulneſs. They even ſeem to have thought that it had 
the advantage, in that reſpect, of all the other parts of the 
human body; for though we do not find that they ever 
erected altars to fine arms, fins legs, fine eyes, or even to a 
handſome face, yet, they had done that honour to the part we 
mention, and had expreſsly erected a Temple to Venus, under 
the appellation -of Venus with fair poſtertors ('Appolirn Kadainuyn) : 
the above Temple was built, as ſome ſay, on the occaſion of. 
a quarrel that aroſe between two Siſters, who contended which 
of the two was moſt elegantly ſhaped in the part we mention ; as 
quarrel that happened to make a great noiſe. To this we may 
add, by the by, that ſo little did the Greeks in general think, 
| that 
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that the above part was to be deſpiſed, that they ſometimes 
drew indications from it of the different tempers of Men; 
and they, for inſtan ce, gave the appellation of a Man with 
white poſteriars (Wipayy 7 to a Man * they meant to call 2 ; 
effeminate perſon. - | | 
The Latins, we find, entertained the ſame notions as the 
Greeks, on the beauty of that part, or thoſe parts, on which 
Men fit. Horace more than once beſtows upon them the 
appellation of fir /pulchre) : he even in one place expreſsly 
declares” it as his opinion, that, for a Miſtreſs to be de- 
fective in thoſe parts /depygis} is one of the greateſt blemiſhes 
ſhe can have,—is a defect equal to that of having a flat noſe 
{naſuta) or a long foot, and in ſhort capable of ſpoiling, 
where it exiſts, all other bodily enn ( Hor. Sat. 2. 
Lib. I.) * Es | 
Among the Moderns, notions of the fame kind have pre- 
vailed. Thus Rabelais, a well-known Writer, places one of 
his beſt ſtories to the account of a certain Nun, whom he 
calls Sifter, or Sæur Fefſus ; which he would not certainly 
have done, if he had not been of opinion that the ſize and 
exact ſhape of thoſe parts of the Nun's body, from which 
he denominated her, were in the — of her Nn 
perfections. 6 ä 
In times poſterior to Rabelais, ſeveral Writers among the 
French, have expreſſed opinions exactly alike. Thus, La Fontaine, 
if I miſtake not, ſpeaking, in ſome of his Tales, of a certain 
| 632 dena 
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Beauty whoſe charms he means to extoll, exclaims, ns: 
Heaven knows, and a rump fit for a Canon!“ | 
Tetins, Dieu ſait, & croupe de Chanoine l | 

And the celebrated Poet Roufleau, having occafion, in one e of his 
 Epigrams, to mention the above-mentioned Temple which the 
Greeks had erected to Venus, declares that it would have been 
that Temple of Greece in which he would have felt he greateſt 
devotion. | 

"Nay, other is have thought, that, beſides the above 
advantages, the part we mention was moreover capable of 
dignity, and partaking of the importance of its owners. This is, 
for inſtance, the opinion which the Poet Scarron (to continue ta 
draw our examples from the French) clearly expreſſed, in a copy 
of verſes he wrote to a certain Lady, whoſe Huſband having lately 
been made a Duke, ſhe had thereby acquired a right to be ſeated 
in the Queen's Aſſembly, or, as they expreſs it, had been given 
the Jabouret (a ſtool ). To the no (mall pleaſure of all (ſaid 
« Scarron, who, we may obſerve, had aſſumed a right to ſay every 
te thing he pleaſed) and of your own legs, your Backſide, which 
« ig, without doubt, one of the handfameſt Backſides in Frances» 
.«« bke a Backfide of importance, has at laſt, at the Queen's, re- 
« ceived the Tabouret. 


Au grand plaifir de tous & de votre Jarret, | 
Votre cũ, qui dott etre un des beaux cis de France, 
Comme un cl d importance, 


A regu chez la Reine enfin le tabouret. 
In fine, others have carried their ideas in that reſpect ſiln 
farther, and have thought that the part in queſtion was capable, 


not 
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not only of beauty and dignity, but even of ſplendor. Thus, for 
inſtance, Monſ. Pavillon, a French Bel Efpret under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. who filled the office of the King's General Advocate 
at Metz, who was one of the forty Members of the French 
Academy, and (which is extremely in point to our ſubject) 
Nephew to « Biſhop, wrote: a copy of verſes that is inſerted in 
the collection of his Vor, which he intitled, «The Metamor- 
« phoſe of Itis's Bum into a ans! [oo ian yoga te Ci d Iris 
en Aftre. © 
Yet, on the afar ants ws Saitama wth beg 
been thought by fome to poſſeſs ſo many accompliſhinents, and 
has in conſequence been the ſubject of their admiration and their 
reverence, has been made by others, the object of their ſcoffs, 
and expreſsly choſen as a mark to direct their inſults to. 
Without mentioning again, on that head, the inftance of the 
above French Marchioneſs, or even without ſpeaking of the 
prevailing vulgar practice of threatening, in caſe of provocation, 
or even actually ferving, the part in queſtiom with kicks, we find 
that almoſt all the Nations in the World have agreed in con- 
. ͤ ag 
ſlappings. 
That this notion — among hes A we are in- 
formed by the paſſages of Plautus, and of Se. Jeromm, that are 
recited in the fifth Chapter of this Book. The ſame practice 
was alfo adopted by the Greeks, as may be proved by the 
 inflance of the Philoſopher Peregrinus, which has been men- 


2 and under the reigu of the Emperors, 
| when 
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when the two Nations had, as it were, coaleſced into one, the 
ſame notions concerning the fitneſs. of the above part to bear 
verberations and inſults, continued to prevail. Of this we have 
a ſingular inſtance in the manner in which the ſtatue of the 
Emperor Conſtantine was treated, at the time of the revolt of the 

Town of Edeſſa: the inhabitants, not ſatisfied with -pulling that 
ſtatue down, in order to aggravate the inſult flagellated it on the 
part we mention. It is Libanius the Rhetor who informs us of 
this fact, in the Harangue he addreſſed to the Emperor Theodo- . 
ſius, after the great revolt of the City of. Antioch, in which he 

mentions the pardon granted by Conſtantine for the above in- 
dignity, as an argument to induce the Emperor to forgive the 
inhabitants of the laſt- mentioned City: a requeſt, however, 
which Libanius was not ſo happy as to obtain. 

Among the French, notions of the above kind likewiſe prevail. 

Of this, without confining ourſelves to any particular facts, we 
may derive proofs from their language itſelf ; in which the verb 
that is derived from the ſub/tantive noun by which the part here 
alluded to, is expreſſed, ſignifies of itſelf, and without the addi- 
tion of any other word, to beat or verberate it: thus, Monſ. de 
Voltaire ſuppoſes his Princeſs Cunegonde to ſay to Candide, — 
Tandis qu on vous feſſoit, mon cher Candide; by which, however, 

that Author does not mean expreſsly to ſay that Candide was 

flagellated upon the part we ſpeak of, by order of the Inqui- 
ſition; he only uſes the above word to render his ſtory more 
jocular. From the above French verb efer, has been again de- 


rived the noun feſſade, which fignifies a verberation on the ſame. 


4 


part ; 
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part; and ſo does the word clague (or clack, as they pronounce 
it) which originally fignified every kind of flap in general, but 
which, by a kind of antonomatia (a particular figure of ſpeech) is 
now come expreſsly to ſignify a ſlap on the part in queſtion, 
Among the Italians, the practice of verberating the ſame part, 
equally obtains, if we are to truſt to proofs likewiſe derived from 
their language; and from the word chiappa, they have made that 
of cbiappata, the meaning of which is the ſame with that of the 
French word claque. i 

If we turn our eyes to remote Nations, we find they entertain 
notions of the ſame ſort. Among the Turks, for inſtance, a 
verberation on the part we ſpeak of, is the common puniſhment 
that is inflicted either on the Janiſſaries, or the Spahis ; I do not 
remember which of the two. Among the Perſians, puniſhments 
of the ſame kind are alſo eſtabliſhed; and we find in Chardin 
an inſtance of a Captain of the outward gate of the King's 
Seraglio, who was ſerved with it, for having ſuffered a ſtranger 
to ſtop before that gate, and look through it. And the Chineſe 
alſo uſe a like method of chaſtiſement, and inflict it, as Travellers 
inform us, with a wooden inſtrument; W like a n * 
rounded ſpoon. . 

Among the Arabians, the uſe is likewiſe eſtabliſhed of con- 
ſidering the part here alluded 'to, as a fit mark for blows and 
ſlaps: of this we find an inſtance in one of the Arabian Tales, 
called, The one thouſand and one Nights: an original Book, and 
which contains true pictures of the manners of that Nation. 
The ſtory I mean, which is well worth reminding; the reader of, 
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is that of a certain Cobler, whoſe name, if I miſtake not, was 
Shak-Abak. This Cobler having fallen in love with a beautiful 
Lady belonging to ſome wealthy Man, ar Man of power, of 
whom be had had a glance through the window of her houſe, 
would afterwards keep for whole hours every day, ſtaring at that 
window. The Lady, who propoſed to make game at him, one 
day ſent one of her female ſlaves to introduce him to her, and 
then gave him to underſtand that if he could overtake her, by 
running after her through the apartments of her houſe, he 
would have the enjoyment. of her favours: he was beſides told, 
that in order ta run more nimbly, he. muſt ſtrip to bis ſhirt, 
To all this: Shak-Abak agreed ; and after 8 number of turns, ho 
was at laſt enticed into a long, dark and narrow paſſage, at the 
fartheſt extremity of which an open door was to be perceived: 
he made to it as faſt as he could, and when he had reached it, 
ruſhed headlong through it; when, to his no ſmall aſtoniſhment, 
the door inftantly ſhut upon him, and he found himſelf in the 
middle of a public ſtreet of Bagdat, which was chiefly inhabited 
by ſhoemakers. A number of theſe latter, iruck at the fudden 
and ſtrange appearance of the unfortunate Shak-Abak, who, 
beſides ſtripping to his ſhirt; had ſuffered his eye-brows to-be 
fhaved, laid hold of him, and, as the Arabian Author selates, 
ſoundly laſhed his poſteriors with their ſtraps. _ _—_ 

If we turn again to European Nations, we ſhall meet. with 
farther inftances of the fame practice. It was, we find, certainly 
adopted in Denmark, and even in the Court of that Country, 
towards the latter end of the laſt Century, as we art informed 
| | i 
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by Lord Moleſworth, in his Account of Denmark; It was the 
cuſtom, he ſays, at the end of every hunting-match at Court, 
that, in order to conclude the entertainment with as much 
feſtiyity as it had begun, the Huntſman charged ſome one of the 
Gentlemen preſent, with having infringed ſame rule or other of 
hunting, As ſoon as the contrayention vag aſcertained, the 
Gentleman was made to kneel down between the harns of the 
ſtag that had been hunted 5s to ſervants removed the ſkirts of 
his coat; when the King, taking a ſmall long wand in his hang, 
laid a certain number of blos, which was .praportigned to the 
greatneſs of the offence, on the culprit's breech 3, hilt, in the 
mean time, the Noble Auther adds, the Husten wich their 
braſs horas, and the dogs/with their loud openings, proglaimed 
che King's Juſtice and the -Criminal's puniſhment; to the great 
diverſion of the Qgren ad Lade- mne who 
das. gy ants Dacre | þ 1 
Among the Dutch, da e are egy 
2 and a ſevere flagellation on that part, is the punidhment 
which is eſtabliſhed at the Cape of Geod Hope; one of their 
Colonies, as Kolben informs us in his 12gGriptios of it, for thoſe 
who are found ſmoaking -toliacco in the - ſtreets; a practice 
which has frequently been there the eauſe of great conflagratious. 
And in England, a de mode of correchian is; without quoting 
other exainples, receined among that rripodtable part of the 
Nation, the deumen, as · we find in Falconer's Marina Dictionary; 
and a Cobbing-board conſtantly makes part of n a6 jrphtoiper 
NB ag 1319! 10 ain: 9! 
H h 1 * 
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Among the Spaniards, they ſo generally conſider the part of 
the human body of which we are treating here, as the propereſt 
to bear ill uſage and mortification, that in almoſt every place 
there is conſtantly ſome good Fryar, who makes his poſteriors | 
anſwerable for the fins of the whole Pariſh ; and who, ac- 
cording as he has been fee'd for that purpoſe, flogs himſelf, or 
at leaſt tells his Cuſtomers he has done ſo: hence the common 
| Spaniſh ſaying, which is mentioned by the Tranſlator of the 
Hiſtory of Fryar Gerundio de'-Campazas, Yo jor e culo del 
PFrayle ;—* I am as badly off as the Fryar's backfide;” which 
is ſaid by perſons who think that they are made to pay, or 
ſuffer, for advantages they are not admitted to ſnare. | 
Nor is the above method of ſelf- correction confined to 
Spaniſn Fryars only: it is likewiſe adopted by a number of 
ä religious Orders eſtabliſhed in the other Countries of Europe. 
It is alſo by corrections directed to the ſame part, that is to ſay, 
by Cornelian diſciplines, that numbers of pious Confeſſors, 
zealous for the purity of the morals of their female penitents, 
' endeayour to procure their improvement. Nay, it is upon the 
' fame part we ſpeak of, upon that part to which the Greeks had 
erected a Temple, that the whole tribe of Nuns and female 
Devotees conſtantly chooſe to practice thoſe mortifications and 
 Þwer diſciplines by which they ſeek to atone. for their ſins; and 
' ſeveral among them really treat that part, by which they perhaps 
have the beſt nnn 2 . withia won- 
\ derful ſeverity. 15 

The above Ms Diſlertation, which, before I n 


in 
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in it, I did not think would prove ſo long, has till now kept me 
from delivering my opinion concerning thoſe flagellations with 
which Saints have ſerved thoſe Ladies who yentured to make 
amorous applications to them: a ſatisfaction which, before I 
conclude, I muſt give the Reader, as having, pledged my word to 
him for it. Now, to fulfill my engagement in that reſpect, I de- 
clare that I totally diſapprove, ſuch, flagellations ; and I am firmly 
of opinion that the above treatment ought: to, by ranked among 
thoſe actions of Saints, which, as hath been we in a former 
place, are not fit for all perſons to imitate... * 

In fact, we find that ſeveral Authors, N thoſe who beſt 
kpexe human nature and were excellent ) udges of propriety, . who 
had occaſion to deſcribe, ſituations like thoſe ip which the aboye 
Saints were placed, have made; their; perſonages act in quite A 
different, manner from that in which the latter pehaved; and on 
this. oceaſion, we may; mention the bopdhet, of, Parſon Adams, 
one of the Heroes of Fielding. in that celebrated night be ſpent 

at Lady, Booby s. If, in the kd jnſtapce, he, a: as muſt be con- 
feſſed, gave Its. Sliplop that remembrance. 2 her guts, wen- 
tioned by the Author, it. was not till ſhe bad he mt 5 given, hic 
a dreadſul cuff on his :chops.;, beſides that he did not know yet 
her ſex, nor what: ſhe meant. But when, he afterwards found 
himfſelf-in the. fame bed with! Fanny, which, for aught he knew, 
was his own bed, he ſhrunk,, as jt were, and retired to the 
fartheſt extremity of Its where - he lay quiet, and above all, 
| manifeſted no thought whatever about flagellating her ; 3 which | 
if he had done „Joſeph would, not certainly have thanked, or | 
for it, . 28 
3 H h 2 Dcn 
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Don Quixote, in Cervantes, whetr the agreeable Maritornes 
came duting the night to his bed, and threw herſelf into his 
arms, had no thought of employing either whips or ſtraps for 
diſmiſſing the amotous Fair-one ; and certainly if he had applied 
to an expedient of this kind, he would have had no right to 
complain of the boxes and kicks with which the Muleteer 
preſently after belaboured him in the dark, But, like a gallant 
and exceedingly well-bred Knight, he excuſed himſelf from the 
nature of the anterior engagements he was undet, and above all 
did not forget to pay propet compliments to the Lady's beauty 
and great perfections. Indeed, the ſpeech which the Knight 
addrefled to the fair Maritornes, may be propoſed as a pattern of 
compliment for octaſions of this kind. Oh! thou moſt lovely 
« temptation, (exelaimed he) Oh that I now might but pay a 
„arm acknowledgment for the mighty bleffing which your 
e great goodneſs would laviſh * vn me! Yes, moſt beautiful 
t: Charmer, I would give an empire to purchaſe your more de- 
« ſirable embraces; but Fate has put to it an invintible obſtacle, 
« I mean my plighted faith to Dulcinea 441 755%, the ſole 
"= miſtreſs of my withes, and abfotate ſovereign of my heart. 
„Oh! did not this oppoſe my preſent happineſs, I could never 
« be ſo inſenſible a Knight as to loft the benefit of this 
70 extraordinary favour you how condeſterd to offer me.” 

Nor ought the Gentleman, after deliverin g the above ſpeech, 
or ſome other equally reſpectful, to ſtop there; it would be 
moreover extremely proper for him to deſire the Lady to do him 
the honour to ſit upon his bed, and then enter into a fullet 
explanation 
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explanation of his conduct, and of the nature of thoſe prior 

engagements by which he is ſo fatally tied. | 
This done, and the Lady being perfectly convinced of the 
propriety of his conduct, he ſhould riſe from his bed, and offer 
to attend her, I do not ſay to the bottom of the ſtairs and ſo far 
as the ſtreet door, for that might be the means of diſcovering the 
ſecret of the affair to other perſons, and endangering the Lady's 
reputation, but to the remoteſt door of his own apartment. 
I would moreover have him, in his paſſage to that door, keep the 
Lady's hand tenderly ſqueezed in his own, and all the while 
manifeſt, by the nature of his geſtures and exclamations, the 
grief under which he labours. And laſtly, when he ſhould have 
reached the furtheſt place to which he may ſafely conduct her, 
he ought to take leave of her by a low and moſt reſpectful 
bow, in order completely to convince her that the kindneſs ſhe 
had ventured to ſhew him, has not, in the leaſt, lowered her 

in his eſteem. | 

Such, dear Reader, is the manner in which, for my own part, 
I would certainly behave upon one of thoſe delicate occaſions 
we are ſpeaking of. However, I do not pretend to dictate to 
others the manner in which they ought to act, nor inſiſt upon 
any of the above circumſtances in particular: all J intreat of 
you, is, by all means to forbear to uſe thoſe ſudden and painful 
flagellations that were recurred to by St. Edmund, St. Bernardin 
of Sienna, and Brother Mathew. Such a treatment ſavours too 
much of ingratitude : nay, to have recourſe to it, is cruel in 
the extreme; it is heaping diſtreſs upon the diſtreſſed. Nor are 
| you 
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you to expect that the Lady will love you the better for it after- 
wards, as was the caſe with St. Bernardin of Sienna : on the 
contrary; ſuch a proceeding on your part, if it were once known, 
would irreparably deſtroy your reputation with the whole Sex, 
and you may depend, no propoſal or application of the like kind 
would be made to you ever after. Now, though you may be 
ever ſo firmly reſolved to reject all propoſals like theſe, yet, as 
every Lady will tell you, it is not ſo diſagreeable to have them 


made to you ; beſides that you do not know but you may 
afterwards alter your opinion. | 
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G HAP. X. 


The fondneſs of people for n gives riſe % 


number of incredible flories, and JaperPitious notions, 
on that ſubject. 


"Fx ſupporters of the practice of lagellation Aid 


not confine their endeavours in recommendi 

it, to ſetting the example of it, like Rodolph of 
Eugubio, or Dominic the Cuiraſſed, or to ſupporting 
it by arguments and voluminous writings, like Cardinal 
Damian; but they mixed their accounts with numbers 
of ſtories of an extravagant kind; whether their 
enthufiaſm in favour of the practice in queſtion induced 
them to believe fuch ſtories to be true, or they thought 
that their very incredibility would be extremely fit to 
bring into credit with the vulgar, a doctrine in favour 
of which they were themſelves ſo prepoſſeſſed. 
Thus, flagellations were given out by ſome, as havi 
the power of reſcuing ſouls from Hell itſelf; a thing 
which even Maſſes, though conſtantly uſed to draw 
them out of Purgatory, were not thought to be able to 
perform. As an inſtance of the ſtories that were cirou- 
lated on that account, may be praduced the following, 
related by one Vincent, who lived in the year 1256. 
1 * Archbiſhop Umbert * Vincent) recited, . by 
4 If cc the 
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© the Monaſtery of St. Sylveſter, in the duchy of Urbino, 
„in Italy, a certain Monk died; and the Brothers con- 
< rinued ſinging pſalms by his body, from the firſt 
© evening crowing of the Cock, till two o'clock in the 
© morning; and as ſoon as they began, in the Maſs 
c they celebrated for his ſake, to ſing the Agnus Dei, 
« behold | the dead Man ſuddenly roſe. The Brothers, 
c greatly aſtoniſhed, came near him, to hear what he 
te had to ſay; when he began to throw forth abuſes 
« and curſes againſt God; he ſpit on the Croſs that 
<« was offered him to kiſs; he uttered the moſt oppro- 
<< brious expreſſions againſt the immaculate Mother of 
God, and ſaid, Of what ſervice to me is your ſinging 
« pſalms, and offering ſacrifices? I have been in the 
« flames of Hell, where my Lord and Maſter Lucifer 
« placed a braſs crown, glowing with inextinguiſhable 
heat, on my head, and laid a coat of the ſame metal, 
&« with which himſelf was covered, on my ſhoulders : 
this coat was not long enough to reach down to my 
cc heels, but it was ſo violently heated, | that drops 
« ſeemed to fall from it to the ground. The Brothers 
« having then continued to exhort him to repent f 
c his fins, he anathematiſed them, and denied, in a 
® « ſacrilegious manner, all the myſteries of our Re- 
« deemer, The Monks thereupon prayed for him 
* heartily, and after ſtripping off their clothes, flagel- 
<< Jated themſelves, uttering every manner of ſupplica- 
e tion in his behalf; when behald | that deſperate Man 
te. recovered the uſe of his reaſon; he conſeſſed the 
<« oznnipotence of our Saviour; he renounced the 
4.93 | * CG errors 
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© errors of Satan, adored the crofs, and intreated to be 
< admitted to the, Sacrament of Confeſſion and Peni- 
e tence. Now, the crime of which he accuſed himſelf 
< was that of having committed fornication, after he 
e had renounced the world; a thing which he had 
<< kept ſecret to his death. 2 — live, 
50 N00 and bleſſing God, to the next day, when he 
again gave up the ghoſt. 

Beſides. ſtories of the ſame Lind with that above, 
which were contrived to heighten. the merit of flagel- 
lations, the admirers of that practice have e ed 

others, in order to terriſy — who declined adopting it, 
or attempted to confute it by arguments. As a ſpecimen 
of this we may give the report, circulated. on the a- 
oount of of Cardinal — hes which hath been mentioned 
place, (p. 179, that he had died ar, 
bee deſpiſed the exerciſe in queſtion. | 
other ſtory, \cantrived-/in the view. we ſpeak of, 
* — fund in Thomas ds Chantpre's Bock, in which 
it is related of a certain Hugh, a Oanon of St. Vigor, 
that, having. on account of his weak fiate of health, 
coaſtant Fes his life- time, the uſe. of 
ions, he paid dearly afterwards for this teader 
care ee for at his paſſage ino 
Purgatory, tbe whole tribe. of Devils lake hin with 
ſcourges. (t Hugh. (ſays Thomas de Chantpré) was one 
* of the Regular Monks in the Monaſtery of St. Victor, 

„ in Patiß. Fle was called the ſecdnd St; Auſtin, that 

. is to ſay, the ſecond, Man in point of lxaming ſince 
« St. Auſtin; but though he deſerved much raiſe in 

e che eee ſaid of his Art 

cc nt 
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« ſtant refuſal to practiſe Aagellations ain diſciplines, | 
&« for his quotidian miſdeeds, either in private, or in the 
Chapter, in company with the Brothers: he was, as I. 
have been informed, of a tender frame of body, and 
« had, beſides, been too much indulged in his childhood, 
© Now, becauſe he took no pains to overcome by exerciſe 
ee the defect of his nature, or rather his bad habit, very 
bad conſequences enſued to him, as I am going to 
ce relate. Being near his death, a brother Canon, who 
© was his intimate ſriend, intreated him to ſhew himſelf. 
© again to him, after he was dead. I will; fays he, if 
the Maſter of life and death conſents to it. As Hugh 
« was making this promiſe, he died; nor was it dong 
ce before he returned to his friend, who. was ſtill in 
« expectation of him, and ſaid, Here I am; make haſte 
to aſk what queſtion you intend. to aſk, for 1 cannot 
« ſtay. The other, who, though he was exceedingly | 
=. 4 pleaſed, yet was not a little frighted, ſaid, How is it 
c with you, my dear friend It; is well wich me, ſaid 
| Hugh; but becauſe I have refuſed, while I was alive, 
© to receive diſcipline, there has hardly been a ſingle 
[| t Devil in the whole infernal em pire, but who gave me 
| <« a ſound laſh, 4 Tis i 2 way” e Fegg tory . 


„ Others, in order to bring flagellations into ſtill greater | - 
1 credit, have ſuppoſed that the Devils themſelves were ſo 
ſenſible of the charms that were in them, that they 
would occaſionally practiſe them upon each other. 
Thus, St. Allen relates that the Holy Virgin A 4 
having reſolved to reſcue a certain James Hall, | 
| Uſurer, from the claws of the Dzmons, theſe un len 
n a great number of whom were —_— no wor 
aw 
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ſaw her make her appearance, than they took to blaſ- 
pheming, flagellated cach other, and ran away. 
The Devil 'himſelf- has alo;- on certain ea, 
preſcribed flagellations, as an atonement for ſins, Thus 
it is related in the Life ol St, Virgil, that a Man poſſeſſed 
by the Devil, Was: fuſtigated with four rdds, þ by | the 
' Devil's;preſcription, fat having ſtolen four wax candles 
from the: Saint” ein; Lam nat come, ſaid the 
„ Man, of my own: accord; but I have been 
ä to it: I have cartied off the wax candles 
and offerings that were on the tomb of the Man of 
God; and if they are not ſpeedily returned; my 
4 Maſter will come with ſeven ſpirits worſe than himſelf, 
4 and will for ever continue in me. However, when 
the candles, of which they had been a long while in 
<< ſearch, were found again, by the Devil's aſſiſtance, 
te and brought back, the Devil directed them to ſuſti- 
<« gate the fe Woe Man with as d beſoms as there 
c ere candles. 
To theſe inſtances of aged voluntarily practiſed 

among Devils, we ought not to omit to add one, in 
which the Devil was ſtoutly flagellated in ſpite of his 
teeth, by a Baint, n fen h l ona which 
cannot fail to give the greateſt, pleaſure to the Reader, 
who remembers — deplorable accounts that have been 
given in a former place, of the wanton. flagellations he 
has himſelf inflicted upon Saints. The name of the 
female Saint who thus gave the Devil his due, was 
Cornelia Juliana, as the. Reverend Father feſuit 
Bartholomew Fiſen relates, Are on a the ent 
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Origin of the Feaſt of the body of Chriſt. . One day 
« ({ays he) the other Nuns heard a prodigious: noiſe in 
<« the room of Cornelia Juliana, which turned out to 
ce be a ſtrife ſhe had with the Devil, whom; after 
„having laid hold of him, ſhe fuſtigated unmercifully ; 


© then, having thrown him upon the ground; ſhe 


tt trampled upon him with her foot, and ridiculed 
c him in a moſt bitter manner. The above Re- 
verend Father has neglected to inform us, how the Devil 


came to be in Juliana's room; but it is moſt likely 


he was come upon his uſual antic errand of flagellatitig 
Saints, and meant to ſerve Juliana in the ſame manner: 
fortunately, ſhe was upon the watch, and proved too 
many for him. As for the dreadful noiſe that was to 
be heard in the Saint's room, it was the con- 
ſequence of the long and hard ſtruggle that took place 


between her and the Devil, while they were ſtriving 


who ſhould fuſtigate the other. + 1. 
The Saints who inhabit Paradiſe have alſo been ſup- 


poſed to have occaſionally recourſe to flagellations; 
not, to be ſure, to infli& them any longer upon them- 


ſelves; but to chaſtiſe, at the . requeſt of their friends, 


thoſe who perſecuted them. This, for inſtance, was 


what happened to a certain Servant of the Emperor 
Nicephorus, who, not ſatisfied with exaQing unjuſt 


tributes from the common people with great rigour, of- 


| fered 
* Cornelie ſodales ingentem aliguando audierunt Arepitum ex ej 


eubiculo, & contentionem Juliana adverſius damonem, quem mani 


rebenſum quanti poterat cadebat; in terram deing? proftratum 
po, obterebat, lacerabat ſarcaſmis, 
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fered aſterwards to uſe Monaſteries in the ſame manner. 
« The Emperor (ſays the Author from whom this fact 
t jg extracted) ſent one of the Grooms of his bedchamber 
© to receive the uſual tribute: as he was 4 Man ex- 
ee ceedingly eager after money and unlawful gain, he 
committed great oppreſſions both on the common 
e citizens, and the inhabitants of the Mofiaſtery of St. 
te Nicon; for the government of cities, and the care of 
*: levying duties, are uſually intruſted, not to the m_ 
* and mild, but to hard- hearted and inhuman perſons. 
The Monks, who were poſſeſſed of no money, en- 
te deavoured to ſooth the above eruel unmerciful Man. 
* by their diſcourſes ; but he, thirſty after gold, Was 
« as deaf to their prayers, as the aſp to conjurations, 
« and made no more account of their temonſtrances, 
« than, to uſe the words of the ſtriprure, of te trackling 
« of thorns under a pot, On the contraty, his wrath. 
and inſolence increaſing farther, he cauſed {everal 
<« of them to be thrown into a fail, and prepared to 
% nlunder the Monaſtery, The remaining Monks 
« then applied to their Saiut for aſſiſtance,” who pte- 
« ſently made them experience the happy effects of 

« it ; for during the following night, he appeared 

« to the Groom, with a threatening indignant aſpect, 
e and laſhed” him ſeverely; then ſpeaking. ide. 
es told him, for his words ought to be related, 7hou 
« haft thrown the Heads of the Monaſtery into chains ; 
&« ;f thou doft-not releaſe them infigeth, thy death all 
« be the conſequence,” , Sa, 14 7 nit 8 
The Virgin Mary herfelf, has alſo been ſaid to 
have applied to corrections of the ſame kind as _ 
ere: 
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here alluded to, in order to avenge the injuſtices 
dane to thoſe whom ſhe protedted; and ſhe, for in- 
ſtance, cauſed a certain Biſhop to be flagellated in 
her preſence, who had taken his prebend from a 
Canon, who, indeed, was but an. 0 SER perſon 
to fill his office, but who paid much devotion to her, 
and with his eyes caſt down, ſung every day before 
her Altar certain words contained in the Angelic /a- 
lutation. It is the illuſtrious Cardinal Damian who 
relates this fact in his Opu/e. xxxiii. Cap. iii. which 
is entitled, The Bleſſed Virgin directe that his prebend 
ſhould be returned to a Clergyman who uſed to pay des 
ot ions to her. © The ſame Stephanus (ſays Cardinal 
« Damian) related to me another fact, which he did 
ce not however look upon as being ſo certain as the 
<« foregoing, I remember, he ſaid, that there was 
&« a certain Clergyman, who was a dunce, an idle 
man, à dullard; to this add that he was endowed, 
4e with no religious gift, and poſſeſſed no canonical 
&« gravity. Yet, amidſt the Jead aſhes of his uſeleſs 
e life, ſome ſmall particles of pious fire continued to 
4e ſubſiſt, ſo that he would every day approach the 
« altar of the holy Mother, and, inclining his head 
c with reverence, ſing the following both angelic and 
* evangelic line, Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
« ig with thee, Bleſſed art thou among Women, The 
c new Biſhop, however, who ſoon. diſcovered the 
e incapacity of the Man, thought it wrong that an 
4: uſeſul office ſhould be left to an uſeleſs perſon, and 
4 took. from him the prebend he had obtained * 

«Kt e. 
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the preceding Biſhop. But as the Canon was there- 
ce by reduced to great poverty, having no other means 
e of ſupporting himſelf, the bleſſed Virgin interfered 
<« it his behalf. During the dead of night ſhe ap- 
e peared to the Biſhop, preceded by a Man who 
<« carried. a diſcipline in one of his hands, and a 
burning torch in the other, and ordered him to 
c chaſtiſe the Biſhop by a few laſhes of it; then ad- 
<« dreſſing this latter; Why, ſaid ſhe, did you take 
from a Man who uſed to pay daily homages to me, 
<« a clerical advantage it was not you who. had con- 
© ferred on him? The Biſhop, filled with terror, and 
« ſoon awaking from his ſleep, preſently returned 
« the prebend to the Clergyman,. and afterwards 
Ys « greatly honoured as a Man whom God: loved, a 
rſon who, he thought, was unknown to him.” 

| Nay, fo well eſtabliſhed was the opinion that Saints, 
and eſpecially the Virgin Mary, were to be appeaſed. 
by flagellations, and fuch was, in genera], the fond- 
— of people during a certain period of time for that 
pious mode of correction, that a Franciſcan Monk, 
who wore a hood and was girt with a cord, did not 
ſcruple, under the Pontificate of Sixtus IV, to expoſe. 
to the open day in the public market- place, the bare 
thighs and poſteriors of a Profeſſor in Divinity, and 
laſhe d him with his hand in fight of a crowd of aſto- 
niſhed ſpectators, becauſe he had preached againſt the 
immaculate. conception of the bleſſed Virgin. The 
fact is related in a germon written by Bernardinus de 
A e e with his whole Work in 


honour 
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honour of the Virgin, he dedicated to Pope Alexander 
VI, and ſeems therefore to be a fact well enou gh 
authenticated : the following is the manner in which 
Bernardinus expreſſes himſelf : 
„He laid hald of him, and threw him upon bi 
knees; for he was very ſtrong. Having then taken 
up his gown, becauſe this Miniſter had ſpoken againſt 
60 wg holy Tabernacle of God, he began to laſh þ him 
« with the palm of his hand upon his huge breech, 
< (the Author's expreſſion is, upon his /gare taber- 
© nacles) which was bare; for he wore neither drawers 
ce nor breeches : and becauſe he had attempted to 
„ {lander the bleſſed Virgin, by quoting perhaps Ari- 
ce ftotle in his book of Priers, this Preacher confuted 
ec him by reading in the book of his Poſteriors; which 
« oreatly diverted the Byſtanders. Then a certain 
« female Devotee exclaimed, ſaying, Mr. Preacher, 
give him four more ſlaps " iS my fake ; another pre- 
« ſently after ſaid, give him likewiſe four more for 
« me; and fo did a number of others; fo that if he 
60 bad been diſpoſed to grant all their requeſts, he 
<« would have had nothing elſe to do for the whole 
« dav.“ * 
th, ſo proper did Bernardinus de Buſtis think the 
above correction to have been, ſo well calculated did' 


he 
* Apprehendens ipſum revolvit Super — genua ; erat enim 


wvald? fortis. Elevatis itaque pannis, quia ule Miniſter — fanc-- 


tum Dei tabernaculum locutus fuerat, cæpit cum palmis percutere 
Super quadrata tabernacula que erant — non enim habebat femo- 


ralia vel antiphonam; & quia ſet ſe mfamare voluerat beatam Virgi- 


nem, allegando forfitan Ariſtotelem in Libro Priorum, ite Prædicator 
lum 
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he judge it to appeaſe the holy Virgin's wrath, that 
he did not ſcruple to declare, in the ſequel of his Ser- 
mon, that the Monk who infliaed it, had poſſibly been 
actuated by an inſpiration from the Virgin herſelf. 
Perhaps (ſays he) it was the Virgin who incuced him 
« to do ſo, moreover granting him an exemption 
© from the cenſures incurred, according to the Laws 
ce of the Church, by thoſe wha ſtrike an Eccleſiaſtic, 
and relaxing the rigour of theſe laws in his fa- 
6 your,” '* 


Kk And 


ulum conſutavit, legende in Libro gjus Pofleriorum; & hoe-outins one 
nes qui aderant gaudebant. Tunc exclamavi quædam devota mulier, 
dicens, Domine Prædicator, detis ei alias quatuor palmatas pro me; 
& alia poſtmodum dixit, detis ei etiam quatuor ; ficque multæ aliæ 
rogabant ; ita 1 — i illarum petitionibus ſatisfacere voluiſſet, per 


totum diem aliud facere non potuiſſet. In Opere *” Serm. 
viii. de Conceptione Beate Virginit, circ. fin. 


* Fort? ipſd Virgine ad hoc faciendum inducente, datd Aer 
immunitate a cenſuris in quas, ex Lege Eccigſiaſticd, percuſſores 


Monacht incurrere folent, atque . Eeclgſiaſticam Clerici de 
percuſſione relaxante. Bid. 


There prevails, as may have been perceived, a kind of com- 
petition between my Author and me, who ſhall tell the beſt 
ſtory, which is extremely for the benefit of the Reader. How- 
ever, the ſtory above quoted from Bernardinus 4 Buſtis, is fo 
good in itſelf, fo full of Attic falt, fo well in the true Monkiſh 
ſtyle, that I deſpair of producing any thing that can match it. 
I will try, therefore, to make up in number what I may want 
in point of intrinſic merit; and, inſtead of one ſtory,” I will 


relate 


= 
— 
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And not only the Virgin Mary, but other female 
Saints, inhabitants of Paradiſe, have been likewiſe 
| | thought 


relate two; which, that I may keep as near to my original as 
may be (for here it inſpires me with uncommon emulation) will 
both have Friars for their object, and be of the ſame turn with 
that above, 

- The firſt is contained in the book of the Apologie pour Hera- 
te, the Author of which ſays he heard it from a Gentlewoman 
of Lorrain, who had been an-eye-witneſs to it. A Monk, one 
day, preached in a Country Church, upon the ſubje& of Hell : he 
took much pains to inſpire his Congregation with a great aver- 
fion for the place, and made as frightful a deſcription of it as 
he could; but now and then, pretending that proper expreſſions 
failed him, he ſtopped ſuddenly, and then exclaimed, In ſhort, 
Hell is as horrid as the breech of the Bell-ringer of the Pariſh ; 
which ſaying, he uncovered the poſteriors of the latter, who 
had placed himſelf there for that purpoſe, and had agreed with 
the Friar to act that farce with him. 

The ſecond ſtory I propoſe to relate, which I do not remem- 
ber where I have read, perhaps in the ſame book above quoted, is 
that of another jolly Predicant Friar, who laid a wager he 
would make one half of his Congregation laugh, and the other, 
cry. As for making his hearers cry, it was what he had often 
ſucceeded in doing, being a very good preacher. On the ap- 
pointed day he accordingly came to Church, provided with an 
excellent Sermon, with that, of his ſtock, which he knew was 

| moſt 
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thought to be extremely well diſpoſed to be appeaſed, 
when they had — offence, by the infliction of 
K k 2 the 


moſt likely to produce the deſired effect, and he preſently after 
began reciting it; for they never read their Sermons. But, be- 
fore I proceed farther, I muſt inform the Reader that the pul- 
pit in which he preached, ſtood in the middle of the Church j 
and befides leaving the door of it open, he had found means to 
adjuſt his gown and breeches in fach a manner that he might 
flip the latter down, whenever he pleaſed. When he had gone 
through the greater part of his preaching, and his hearers were 
very near being in the neceffary diſpofition to make him win ons 
half part of the wager, he, on a ſudden, let his breeches falt 
down upon his heels, and exhibited, to uſe the expreffion of 
Bernardinus de Buſtir, his ſquare tabernacles to the full view of 
that part of the Congregation who were placed behind the pul- 
pit. With reſpect to him, however, pretending to perceive 
nothing of the-matter, and to be wholly taken up with his Ser- 
mon, he went on with it as before; and as he had now reached 
che latter part of it, confequently that which contained the moſt 
intereſting deſcriptions as well as his ſtrongeſt arguments, he 
exerted ſo mack eloquence in it. and ſuch a power of dectama- 
tion, that that part of the Congregation who were placed in 
front of the pulpit, were really melting in tears, white thoſe 
who ftood behind, minding leſs whar they heard than what they 
ſaw, were in x fituation of mind quite different ; and it is need-- 
leſs to fay that the Friar won the wager. 


To the above ſtories a number of others of the ſame kind 
might = 
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the above mode of correction. Of this opinion the 
following ſtory, which is related by Sylveſter Gerald, 
of the Country of Wales, who ived about the year 
1188, may be produced as an inſtance, at the ſame 
time that it will perhaps ſerve to entertain the Reader. 
hn « In 

might be added ; which, though it might be a hard matter to 
vouch for their truth, yet, are related by different Authors in a 
very ſerious manner, and ſuch as ſhows that they hoped their ac- 
counts would be believed. Thus, the Author of the Apologie 

pour Herodote ſays he had heard the ſtory he mentions, from a 
perſon who had been an eye-witnefs to it; and Bernardinus de 
Buſtis not only pretends he greatly approves the fact he relates, 
and repreſents it as having been peculiarly agreeable to the Vir- 
gin, but has moreover inſerted it in a Sermon which he publiſh- 
ed, and dedicated to a Pope. From the above ſtories, as well as 
many others related in the ſame manner, we may, therefore, at 
leaſt conclude, that they bear great reſemblance to a number of 
facts, which commonly happened in the times of the Authors 
who relate them, and may thence admire the ſingular licence 
of manners which prevailed among Monks and the Clergy in 
general, during a certain period of time : a licence which we 
find to have eſpecially obtained when they were the dominant, 
or rather the ſole Chriſtian Church, that exiſted ; and it may 
really be ſaid that the event of the Reformation proved, in 


ſeveral reſpects, as much a reformation for them, as for thoſe 
who expreſsly adopted it. 
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In the Northern borders of England and on the 
ce other ſide of the river Humber, in the Pariſh of 
« Hooeden, lived the Rector of that Church-or Pariſh, 
<* with his Concubine. This Concubine, one day, far, 
e rather imprudently, on the tomb of St. Oſanna, fiſter 
* to King Oſred, which was made of wood, and raiſed 
© above the ground f in the —— of a ſeat. When ſhe 


ee attempted to riſe from that place, her poſteriors ſtuck: 


to the wood in ſuch a manner, that ſhe never could 
be parted from it, till, in the preſence of the people 
« who ran to ſee her, ſhe had ſuffered her clothes 
« to be torn from her, and had received a ſevere diſci- 

ce pline on her naked body, and that to a great effuſion of 
« blood, and with many tears and devout ſupplications 
«on ber part : which oct: and after ſhe had engaged 


« to ſubmit to farther penitence, ſhe v was divinely 
«< releaſed. * | 


| Se 


* In Borealibus Anglie ö finibus, in Eccigſid * 
Hooeden, Rectaris ei dem Eccigſiæ Concubina, tumbe Sanctæ Ojanne, 
Sororis Regts Ofre i, ligneæ in modum ſedis ſuper aream eminenti 
minis cauiè inſedit. Nuæ cum recedere vellet, fixis lig no natibus, 
evelli non potuit, donec occurrente populo, ſciſſis veſtibus & corpore 
nudato & crebris diſciplinis uſque ad ſangums profluvium acriter 
affifto, cum lachrymis quoque multis & ſupplicationibus, compunctione 
fſecuts & pænitentid injunctd, divinitùs laxata mee 
Cambrie, Lib. J. 


This opinion of Catholic Divines concerning the great. 


power of flagellations to appeaſe the wrath of female Saints, and 


the content which they have ſuppoſed the latter to receive from | 


ſuch 


+ 
j 
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fuch ceremomes, might furniſh a new ſubject of compariſon be- 
tween the Catholic Religion, and that of the ancient Heathens ; 
and if Dr. Middleton had thought of it, he might have added 
a new article on that head to his Letter from Rome. 

In fact, the Reader may remember the account that has been 
given in the fifth Chapter of this Book, of the fingular cere- 
monies chat were performed at Lacedæmon, before the altar of 
Diana. {See p. 71, &c.) The fame was done ſometimes before 
the altar of Juno. And rites or flagellations of much the ſame 
kind were practiſed in the Temple of the Goddeſs of Syria, and 
in that of the great Goddefs, in Egypt. / See p. 76, 77.) 

So prevalent was become the opinion that Goddefles delighted 
in ſeeing ſuch corrections or puniſhments, whichever the Reader 
will be pleaſed to call them, inflicted before their altars, that 
ſeveral of them, among whom was Venus herſelf, were ſuppo- 
ſed to be ſupplied with the neceſſary implements to inflict thoſe 
corrections, occaſionally. (p. 55.) Nay, the Muſes themſelves 
had alſo becn provided with inſtruments of the fame kind ; and 
Lucian, for inſtance, in his Letter or Addrefs ** to an ignorant 
Man who was taking much pains in collecting a Library, 
ſays to him, that the Mufes will drive him from Parnaſſus, with 
their whips of myrtle. 

FThefe notions of the Ancients concerning the inclination 1 
attributed to Goddeſſes, for corrections of the kind here alluded 
to, may be explained in different ways. 

In the firſt place, they perhaps thought it was owing to 
che greater iraſcibility of temper of the Sex, which prompts 

them 
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them to give effectual marks of their reſentment, when they 
have good reaſon to think that no reſiſtance will be attempted, 
In the ſecond place, they poſſibly aſcribed that inclination they 
ſuppoſed in the female Sex, to their love of juſtice ; which is cer- 
tainly a very laudable diſpoſition. And thirdly, they perhaps alſo 
conſidered that propenſity of Women, to uſe inſtruments which 
were looked upon, in thoſe times, as charaQeriſtic emblems of 
power, as the effect of that love of dominion with which the Sex 
has at all times been charged, and the conſequence of ſome am- 
bitious wiſh they ſuppoſed in them, of * the uncontrouled 
ſway of the terrible flagellum. 

However, if L am allowed to deliver my opinion concerning Fa 
above inclination of the fair Sex, about which the Antients ſeem 
to have entertained ſo great a prepoſſeſſion, I will ſay that I think 
it owing to the ſecond of the cauſes above mentioned, that is to 
ſay, to their laudable love of juſtice, and at the ſame time, to 
the peculiar nature of the Sex, which makes them feel a great 
reluctance in uſing any inſtruments, either of a cruel, or an un- 
wieldy and ungraceful kind, for inſtance fire arms or javelins, 
ſwords or clubs, but prompts them to employ, when they 
mean to give effectual tokens of their reſentment, inſtruments 
ſuitable to the mercifulneſs of their tempers, and the elegance 
of their manners, 

Of this love of juſtice Gas in amen a "A * 
occurs in the Greek Hiſtory. I mean to ſpeak of the flagellations 
which Ladies, in Lacedæmon, who had reached a certain age 
—— uſed to beſtow, before the altar of 


Juno, 
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Juno, upon ſuch Men as continued, paſt a certain time of life, 
to live in an vnmarried ſtate. Theſe flagellations the unmarried 
Lacedæmonian Ladies, no doubt through the long uſe they had 
made of them, and preſcription, had at laſt converted into an ex- 
pteſs right; and the ceremony was performed every year, during 
a certain ſolemnity eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. Whether they 
flagellated all the unmarried Men without exception, who came 
within the words of the regulation on that ſubject, Hiſtorians 
have neglected to inform us: perhaps they only ſerved in that 
manner a certain number of them, in order to ſhew the right 
they had of flagellating all the reſt. 

Nor have Women of modern times leſs diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
than the Greek Ladies, by their love of juſtice, or paid leſs regard 
to elegance in their choice of the means they have employed to 
avenge the inſults they may have received. 

In fact, we ſee that the perſons who have raiſed the fabric of 
the Catholick Church, or rather Creed, perſons who certainly 
were good obſervers of the manners of Mankind, have given the 
ſame inclinations in the above reſpect, and the ſame attributes, 
to their female inhabitants of Paradiſe, as the Ancients had 
given to their Goddeſſes. And concluſions to the ſame effect my 
be derived from the works of imagination of a number of re- 
ſpectable modern Authors, who have agreed in giving to the 
Ladies of whom they had occaſion to ſpeak, the ſame elegant 
diſpoſitions we mention, and making them act, when offended, 
upon the ſame principles as the Ladies in Lacedemon : theſe 
works I do not ſcruple to mention' as weighty authorities ; for 

| ; though 
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though they may be, as 1 faid, works in appearance of imagina- 
tion merely, yet, it is well known that ſuch great Authors never 
relate any ſtories, but they have in their view certain facts of 
which they have either been DT or received — 
Information. | 

And to quote one or two on this rabjea, + * 4 that the 
celebrated La Fontaine, in one of his Tales which he has entitled 
The Spectaclks, makes certain Nuns, who, as they thought, had 
had a great affront put upon their Monaſtery, have immediate 
recourſe to the elegant eee ener The 
ſtory ts as follows. 

Several Nuns, 1 Veen Secu, were found to be in 2 
certain fituation which, though pretty natural for Women to be 
in, yet, was not quite ſo with Women who were ſuppoſed to 
have conſtantiy lived, incloſed in rhe ſame walls with other 
Women, and made the Abbeſs judicioufſy conclude that forne 
male Nun was harboured among them, or, as it was expfeſ- 
fed, that ſome wolf lay hidden among the ſheep : 2 fuſpicion 
which, by the by, was well grounded ; for a young Man, who 
kad as yet no beard, had found means to introduce himſelf into 
the Convent, Where he lived, dreffed Rke the Siſters, and was 
reckoned one among them. In order both to aſcertain fuch 
ſuſpicion, and diſcover fo dangerous a perfon, all the Nuns were 
ordered into ene room, and there made to ſtrip themſelves ſtark 
naked; when the Abbeſs, with her ſpectacles on her noſe, 
h W r re one 
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after another, very cloſely. To relate how the young Man, 


notwithſtanding the ingenious precautions he had taken, came 
to be found out, and how the Abbeſs's ſpectacles fell from her 
noſe, and were broken, is foreign to our ſubject: let it here 


ſuffice to ſay that the young Man was really found out ; and that 
the Nuns, except thoſe who had been concerned with him, who 
were previouſly locked up in a ſafe place, —that the Nuns, I ſay, 
laid hold of him, led him into a wood that ſtood cloſe to their 
Convent, and there tied him to a tree, naked as he was, in or- 
der to make him atone for his audaciouſneſs by a ſmart flagella- 
tion. Having forgotten to ſupply themſelves with the neceſſary 
inſtruments of correction, they ran back to the Convent to fetch 
them, and whether from the miſlaying of a key, or ſome other 


accident, were detained a little while. In the mean time, a Miller, 
riding upon his Aſs, went through the wood, and ſeeing the 
young Man in the abovementioned: plight, ſtopped, and aſked 
him the reaſon of it ; to which the latter made anſwer, that it was 
thoſe wicked Nuns, who had put him in that fituation, becauſe 
he would not gratify their wanton requeſts ; that he had rather. 
die than be guilty. of ſuch thing. The Miller. then. caſt upon 
him a look of the utmoſt contempt . . . . but it will be better 
to refer the Reader to the abovementioned Author himſelf, for 
the inimitable Dialogue that paſſed between the young Man and 
the Miller: here, it will be enough to ſay that the latter pro- 
poſed to the other to put himſelf in his place, and warranted him 
he would behave in quite a different manner, and much more ty 
the ſatisfaction of the Nuns than he had done. The young Man 
had 
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had no need of much encouragement to accept the propoſal ; 
and after the Miller had releaſed him, and ftripped himſelf, he 
tied him faſt to the fame tree, and had juſt time enough to ſteal 
away, and hide himſelf behind ſome neighbouring buſh, when 
the Nuns ruſhed again out of the ſame door at which they had 
got in, armed with all the diſciplines and brooms they had been 
able to find in the Convent. They immediately marched up to 
the perſon who was tied to the tree, and without minding the 
broad ſhoulders and brawny limbs which were now offered to 
their view, began to uſe their diſciplines with great agility. 
In vain did the Miller expoſtulate with them on their uſing him 
ſo ill. in vain did he remonſtrate to them, that he was not the 
Man whom they took him to be; that he was not that beardleſe 
ſtripling, that milk - ſop ſimpleton, with whom they had formerly 
had to do, that womaii: hater who had given them ſo juſt a cauſe 
of diſſatis faction; that they ought to try him before they enter- 
tain ſuch a bad opinion of him: in vuin did he even at laſt, in 
the extremity of pain, apply to the utmoſt powers of his native 
language, to convey: to them the cleareſt ideas he could, both 
of thoſe wants he ſuppoſed in them, and of his great abilities to 
gratify them: the more loudly and clearly he ſpoke, the more 
unmercifully they laid on, and only left him when 1 had 
worn out their diſciplines.. Darth 21} 01 1 | 2 
Cervantes, likewiſe, whoſe authority is * to dich of any - 
Author, and who has moreover thrown à great light upon the: 
fubject of flagellations, has introduced a fact which greatly ſerves 
to confirm the obſcrvations we are diſcufling here. I mean to 
| L1 2 ſpeak 


AM24.-. P 
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ſpeak of what happened in that celebrated night in which the 
Senora Rodriguez paid a viſit to the valorous Don Quixote, in 
his bed. That Gentlewoman having, in the courſe of the con- 
verſation ſhe had with the Knight, dropped ſeveral reflections of a 
very bad kind on the Ducheſs and the fair Altiſidora, who were, 
at that very inſtant, liſtening at the door, theſe two Ladies, 
though juſtly and greatly offended at the liberty that was thus 
taken with their character, recurred to no expedient of a coarſe and 
rough kind to avenge the inſult ; but they immediately applied 
to the ſummary, yet ſmart, genteel, yet effectual, mode of cor- 
rection here alluded to, namely a flagellation. And here the 
Author we mention has taken an opportunity of giving a ſingular 
inſtance of the readineſs of wit of the fair Sex, and of the quick- 
neſs with which they uſually extricate themſelves out of the 
ſeemingly moſt perplexing difficulties. The Ducheſs and Altifi- 
dora were entirely deſtitute of the neceſſary inſtruments to inflict 
the chaſtiſement they had reſolved upon; but they had the great 
preſence of mind to think of uſing their flippers for that pur- 
poſe ; they preſently pulled them off their feet; bounced the 
door open; ran to the Senora Rodriguez ; in the twinkling of an 
eye made her ready for flagellation, and immediately began to exert 
their new weapons with great dexterity. Thence, ftill in the 
dark, they paſſed to the aſtoniſhed Knight, who lay ſhug in 
his bed, and who by his liſtening to the ſtories of the Senora, 
and alſo by his queſtions, had encouraged her to proceed to the 
abovementioned reflections (a thing which he might full as well 
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have avoided doing) and beſtowed upon him a few of thoſe: 
favours n ſo eee Nee the above Gentle- 


woman. 108 


„ © 


At this e as bo ee as! en ay 
well in point to the ſubject we are treating, the kind of ſatisfaction: 
required by Dulcinea, from Sancho, and that which the Lady 
introduced by Butler, preſeribed to the renowned Hudibras, 
while he was in the ſtoeks z''though, I confeſs; it might be ſaid: 
that the corrections here alluded to, were only enjoined; not in- 
flicted, by the above Ladies: But it will ſuffier to mention, 25 
a concluſion of theſe: quotations from great Authors, the manner 
in which Lazarillo-de Tormat, the notorious Spaniſh Cheat, was 
ſerved by the four Women whom he had deceived by marrying 
them all. Having found out the place where he lived, they im- 
kind of chaftiſement. here mentioned; and hauing all together 
ſurpriſed him one morning, while he was aſlkep; they tied him: 
faſt to his bed, and beſtowed upon him one of the moſt dreadful 
flagellations that ever were inflicted, finde the uſe of them. has 
berni contrived, as we are told in the Hiſtory! of the Life. of 
the faid Lazarillo; a Book which is ſtill in repute in Spain, it 
being written with humour, and containing true pictures of the 
e e mmm — e * 
on true fact. , | 

Nor are real events and well ids ſtories „ to 
ew the principles of elegance, of Juſtice, and yet of mercy, 
89 have conſtantly ated, when they had received 

offences 3 
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offences; and here we might mention the above related inſtances 
of the Marchioneſs of Treſnel, and even of the Miſſes R. VX, if it 
were not that we think the Reader has not yet forgotten them. 
Mention might alſo be made of the corrections inflicted on 

their reſpective Huſbands, by the Ladies alluded to by Butler, 
Cleaveland, and other Writers of the laſt Century: but theſe 
being, as we have juſt ſaid, corrections inflicted by Wives upon 
their Huſbands, are corrections of a diſtinct kind; they form, if 1 
may ſo ſay, a peculiar branch of flagellations by themſelves they 
are, in ſnort, matrimonial flagellations, and which require to be 
made the object of an article apart, if ever an opportunity offers. 
No real fact, however, can be mentioned that ſets in a ſtronger 
light the love of juſtice inherent in the female Sex, and their 
conſtant attention to make choice of expedients of an elegant 
kind to expreſs their reſentment, than the cuſtom that prevails 
in France, and Italy, and for aught I know in other Countries, 
according to which Ladies uſe to flagellate their acquaintances, 
while they are yet in bed, on the morning of the day of the 
feſtival of the Innocents; whence this flagellating practice is 
called“ giving the Innocents.” / dar gli Innocenti) the word In- 
nocent, we may obſerve, has, in both the Italian and French 
languages, beſides the Engliſh ſignification of it, that of fool, 
or ſimpleton; hence the words, th Day of the Innocents, ſeem alſo 
to ſignify in thoſe two languages, the Fool Wo or the * of 
the Unwary. en 

Nay, ſo well is the above e eſtabliſhed in . 
places (though ſeldom, I confeſs, followed, for aught I know, 


by 
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by Marchioneſſes or Ducheſſes) that Women, in thoſe places, 
look upon the above day, as a day of general juſtice and retribu- 
tion, or an Aſſize or Seſſions day, to which they refer taking 
ſatisfaction for the light offences they may receive in the courſe 
of the year, eſpecially from their male friends. They even will 
ſometimes, when the latter heſitate too much in granting their 
different requeſts, or miſbehave in any manner, hint to them the 
fatal conſequences that may enſue from ſuch a conduct, and 
plainly intimate to them, that a certain day is to come, on which 
overy thing is to be atoned for. / viene un giorno al quale tutto fi 
W mene ed a homonerlt ce: ord 
When this important day is ens thoſe Ladies king "mM 
agreed to join together in the ſame party, or (to continue the com- 
pariſon drawn from the law, that has been above employed) who 
have agreed to go together upon the circuit, repair early in the 
morning to the appointed place of rendezvous; for inſtance the 
apartment of one of them, ſufficiently provided with diſciplines 
from their reſpective kitchens ; and after laying the plan of their 
operations, they ſally out, ** a round to the — 
their different acquaintances. d m uh dt 
The prudent and cautious, on «ſuch an ee work abe great 
care, to ſecure well the bolts. and locks of their doors; or 
rather, fearing that ſleep ſhould overcome them, and knowing 
how fatal negle& might prove, they take the aboye precautions 
on the evening before, when going to bed, and as an additional 
ſecurity, heap. all the chairs and tables againſt the door. Others, 
5 | _ wha 
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who are of a bold and daring ſpirit, on the contrary, affect, on 
that day, to leave the doors of their roams. wide open 5 and tay 
in bed, refolyed to wait the.event, and undaantedly to face the 
ſtorm. However, as fach an affeetation of bravery ſeems to 
indicate that ſome preſent trick, or at leaſt ſome future retalation 
of one kind or other, is intended, the Ladies commonly keep 
clear from a place they judge ſo: inaufpicious ; unleſs there hap- 
pens to be one among them of an -uncommonly courageous turn 
of mind, who places herſelf in the van, encourages the whole 
party, and they all together ruſh upon the adventurous Hero, 
who is then made to pay dearly for his temerity. When this 
does not happen to be the caſe, and at the ſame time they find 
the doors of all thoſe perſons whom they had expreſly mark- 
ed out for chaſtiſement, to be proof againſt either a coup-de- 
main, or a regular ſiege, as they muſt not part unleſs ſome ef- 
fectual buſineſs has been tranſaQed, the cloud commonly breaks 
upon ſome unfortunate Simpleton, who has left his door open for 
no other reaſon than becauſe he had forgot what day of the month 
it was; they lay faſt hold of him, and ſeldom leave him before 
their diſciplines are worn out to the ſtumps. The ſtory is ſoon 
circulated in whiſpers in the neighbourhood ; and if ſomebody 
who: has not yet heard of it, happens to obſerve that the Gen- 
tleman appears that day uncommonly grave and fulky, his won- 
der preſently ceaſes, when he is told that they, on the morning, 
have given him the Innocents. 

The above cuſtom, as hath been faid, is alſo in * 


and 
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and it is even alluded to, in that antientBook formerly mentioned, 
the Take of the Raven e, Navarre: A Win, an Upholiterer by 
trade, as 1d is ſaid in one of theſe Tales (for Men will ſometimes 
avail themſelves, of the practice; in queſtion, when it may ſerve 
did not know. how) to find. an. opportunity to eſoape the vigilance 
over ſation ho had with his-Wife, on the eve of: the Innocents 
day, to find much fault with the Maid; complained that ſhe 
Vasa lazy Wencht, and ſo on: and added, that, in order to teach 
her better, he propoſed; on the net morning, to give her the 
nocents. The Wife greatly applauded his reſolution: and at 
break of day, he roſe from bis bet, - 166k" up a diſcipline of 
ſuch a monſtrous ſize, that his Wife's heart. aked to think what 
correction the Maid was about to undergo, and ran up ſtairs with 
a diſpoſition of ſeemingly very great ſeverity: however, I am 
bappy to inform the Reader, that, after he had botnced the door 
open, and at firſt frightened the Maid very much, every thing 
was concluded in a very amicable manner. 

In fine, I will conclude” theſe inſtances of the juſtice Ladies 
have, on different occalions, done themichves, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which they have commonly proceeded, with relating 
the noted fact of the Poet Clopinel, which has been hinted! at, in 
a former place. This Poet, who was alſo called John of Mehun, 
(a ſmall Town on the river Loire,) lived about: the year 1300, 
under the reign: of: Philip the Fair, King, of France, at whoſe 
Court ho was very well received. He wrote ſeveral Books, and 

a Mm among 
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among others tranſlated into French the Letters of 'Abelard to 
Heloiſa: but that of his works which gave him moſt reputation, 
was his concluſion of the celebrated Roman de la Roſe; a Poem 
of much the fame turn with Ovid's Art of Love, which had been 
begun by William de Lorrit, and met with prodigious ſucceſs in 
thoſe times, and was afterwards. imitated by Chaucer. However, 
Clopinel gave great offence to the whole Sex, by four lines he 
had inſerted in that Poem, the meaning of which was as fol- 
lows -— All of you are, will be, or were, either in. deed, or 
e intention, 'wh-res ; and whoever would well ſearch into your 
* conduct, h- res would find you all to be.” 


Toutes tes, ferez, ou futes, | 
De fait ou de volonte, putes ; 

Et qui bien vous chercheroit 
Toutes putes vous trouverot. 

'The meaning of theſe verſes, if we take from them the carte 
neſs of the expreſſions, which did not perhaps ſound ſo harſh in 
thoſe times as they would in our days, did not at bottom differ 
from the well-known line of Pope, | 


Every Woman is at heart a Rake.“ 

Vet we do not hear that this Poet ſuffered any correction on that 
account, from the Court Ladies, or any other Ladies; whether it 
was that he prudently took care, after writing the above line, 
to keep for ſome time out of the way, or that the Ladies felt 
no reſentment at the accuſation. With reſpect to Clopinel, 
however, the caſe proved quite otherwiſe: and whether his 

l expreſſions . 
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expreſſions really had, notwithſtanding what has been above ſug- 
geſted, much the ſame coarſe meaning as now, or Ladies had, in 
thoſe days, a much nicer ſenſibility to any thing that might touch 
their honour, they, principally the Court Ladies, were much of- 
fended at the harſh charge that was thus brought againſt the 
whole Sex without diſtinction; they reſolved to make the inſo- 
lent Poet properly feel the effects of their reſentment ;' and as 
they were at the ſame time firmly determined, eſpecially being 
Court Ladies, not to uſe any expedient but of an elegant and 
refined kind; they reſolved upon à flagellation. One day, ac- 
cordingly, as Clopinel was coming to Court, entirely ignorant 
of the fate that awaited him, the Ladies, who had previouſly 
ſupplied themſelves with proper inſtruments, laid hold of him, 
and immediately proceeded to make him ready for correction. 
No poſſible aſſiſtance could reſcue Clopinel from having that 
chaſtiſement inflicted upon him which he ſo juſtly deſerved, ex- 
cept his wit; which happily did not fail him in ſo imminent a 
danger, and ſuggeſted to him to aſk leave to ſpeak a few words. 
The favour was granted him, with expreſs injunction, however, | 
to make his ſtory ſhort; when, after acknowledging the juſtice 
of the ſentence that had been paſſed upon him, he requeſted. it 
as a favour that that Lady who had thought herſelf moſt affronted 
by his lines, ſhould give the firſt blow ; which requeſt ſtruck the 
Ladies with. ſo. much ſurpriſe (owing no doubt to the fear every 
one of them immediately conceived, of giving an advantage 
wh, herſelf, for which ſhe might afterwards be ſorry) that, to 

M m 2 | uſe 
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uſe the expreſſion of the Author of Moreri's Dictionary, from 
which this fact is extracted, the rods fell from ie hands, and 
Clopinel eſcaped unpuniſhed. 

Nay, thoſe Aythors who have treated of 90 manner in n which 

Men ought to behave in their intercourſe with the fair Sex, have 
been ſo convinced, that the latter muſt unavoidably, at one time 
or other, have occaſion to beſtow lectures and cotrections on their 
Suitors or Lovers, that they have made it a point to theſe, to bear 
thoſe momentary martifications with patience and humility, and 
not to think that ſuch ſubmiſſion reflects any ſhame upon them. 
The above is, for inſtance, the precept expreſsly given, by Ovid, 
in his Art ꝙ Love; — Do not think it (Gays he) in any degree 
<« ſhameful for you, to ſubmit to ay barſh a and. the bows, 
*« of the young Woman you court.“ > 


Nec maledicta park, ec workers Ages putt 
Tune 1 5 

And indeed we find that thoſe Lovers 115 have beſt under- 
ſtood their art, have not only conſtantly followed the precept of 
Ovid, and chearfully fubmitted to receive fach corrections as theit 
Miftreſſes were pleaſed to impoſe upon chem; but When they 
have happened to have been involuitarily guitty of offences of a 
ſomewhat grievous kind, they have done more; they have, of 
themſelves, offered freely to ſubmit to them; Thus Polyenos, 
in the Satyr of Petronius, who had been guilty with. Citce of 
one of thoſe faults which the fair Sex fo difficultly prevail upon 
themſelves to forgive, who had in mort committed that offence 
2 which 
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which the abovementioned Miller boaſted he never happened to 
be guilty of, wrote afterwards to her, If you want to kill 
me, I will come to you with an iron weapon; or if you are {a+ 
tisfied with firipes, I run naked to my Miſtreſs.” { Polyatrios Circa 
Salutem . . . . . . Sroe accidere placet, cum ferro venia ; f verberi- 
bus contenta er, curro nudus ad dominam: Dr memento, non 
me, ſid infirumenta, peccaſe, fc Cap. 130. | 

The illuſtrious Count of Guiche; as we and i in wks Count of 
Bufli's Amoreus Hiftory f Gault, a Book which rauſed the diſs 
grace of its Author, on acrount of the liberties he bad taken in 
it with the character of King Lewis the fourtrenth, and his Maſ- 
treſs, Madame de la Valiere, the Count of Guiche, I fay, one of 
the firſt-rate Beaux of the Court of the: King juſt mentioned, 
behaved in the ſame manner that-Pulyenas had done. Having 
committed a fault with the well · known Countefs-of 'Olanne, of 
the ſame kind with that of Polyenos, he wrote the neut day to 
the Toynteſs, in much the ſame terms 28 the latter had dane ta 
Circe. ** If you will have me to die, I will bring you my ſward; 
« if you think I only deſerve to be flagellated, I will come to you 
« in my ſhirt.” ¶ Si vous voulez ma mort, j irai vous porter mon epde ; 
| vous jugez que je ne merite que le foutt, j irai vous trouver en 
cbemiſe. ) 

The celebrated Earl of Eſſex, in one of the miſunderſtandings. 
between him, and Queen Elizabeth, (it was two or three years 
before his death) having given her a more than common cauſe of 
offence, and wiſhing in a —_—_— manner to ſoothe her reſent- 
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ment, recurred to an expedient of much the ſame kind with thoſe 
above mentioned. He gave the Queen, as we find in Camden, ex- 
plicit thanks for the corrections ſhe had inflicted upon him, and 
« kifled (to uſe his very words, as recited by the above Au- 
e thor) and kiſſed her Majeſty' Royal hand, and the rod which 
* had chaſtiſed him.” Not that we propoſe, however, by quoting 
the above expreſſions of the Earl, poſitively to affirm that they 
, were meant to allude to any expreſs correction of the kind men- 

tioned in this Chapter, which his Royal Miſtreſs had at any time 
uſed to inflict upon him, or the other perſons in her ſervice ; but 
yet, when we, on the one hand, attend to the invariable corrup- 
tion, profligacy, ſhameleſſneſs, wickedneſs, and perverſeneſs of 
Miniſters, ever fince the beginning of the world, and, on the 
other, conſider to what degree thoſe employed by the Princeſs 
we ſpeak of, proved juſt, and zealous for the public good, we 
cannot help thinking, that that great and magnanimous Queen 


had found out ſome very peculiar method of rendering them 
ſuch. ö | AN ou] 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Formation of the Sect of the Flagellants. Different ſucceſs 
tt meets with, in different Countrie. 


THE example which ſo many illuſtrious perſon- 
1 ages had given of voluntarily ſubmitting to fla- 
gellations, and the pains which Monks had been at, to 
promote that practice by their example likewiſe, as well 
as by the ſtories they related on that ſubject, had, as we 
have ſeen, induced the generality of people to adopt 
the fondeſt notions of its efficacy. But about the year 
1260, the intoxication became as it were complete. 
People, no longer ſatisfied to practice mortifications of 
this kind in private, began to perform them in ſight of 
the Public, under pretence of greater humiliation; re- 
gular aſſociations and fraternities were formed for that 
purpoſe; and numerous bodies of halt- naked Men began 
to make their appearance in the public ſtreets, who af- 
ter performing a few religious ceremonies contrived for 
the occaſion, flagellated themſelves with aſtoniſhing 
fanaticiſm and cruelty. x. „as 
The firſt inſtitution of public Aſſociations and 8o- 
lemnities of this kind, muſt needs have filled with ſur- 


7 
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priſe all moderate perſons in thoſe days; and in fact we 
ſee that Hiſtorians of different Countries, who lived in 
the times when theſe. ceremonies were firft introduced, 
have taken much notice of them, and recorded them at 
length in their Hiſtories or Chronicles. I will lay extracts 
from a few of theſe: different Books before the Reader; 
it being the beſt manner, I think, of acquainting him 

with the origin of thefe ſingular flagellating ſolemnities 
and proceſſions, which continue to be in uſe in ſeveral 
Countries. 

The firſt Author from whom we have a ciscumſtan- 
tial account on that ſubject, is that Monk of St. Juſtina, 
in Padua, whole Chronicle Wechelius has printed 0 
Bafil, in the year 1585. He relates bow the fu 
tious ceremonies we mention, made their farſt appear 
ance in the Country in the neighbourhood of Bologna; 
which is the ſpot where, it ſeems, they took their firſt 
origin, and whence they were afterwards communicated 
to other Countries. The following is the above Au- 
thor's own account. 


«© When all Italy was ſullied with crimes of every 
kind,. a certain ſudden ſuperſtition, hitherto unknown 
to the world, firft ſeized the inhabitants of Peruſa, af- 
terwards the Romans, and then almoſt all the Nations 
of Italy. To ſuch a degree were they affected with the 
fear of God, that noble as well as ignoble perſons, young 
and old, even children five years of age, would go 
naked about the ſtreets, with only their privy parts 
covered, and, without any ſenſe of ſhame, thus. walk- 
ed in the ſtreets two and two, in the manner of a 


ſolemn 
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ſolemn proceſſion. Every one of them held in his 
hand a ſcourge made of leather thongs, and with tears 
and groans they laſhed themſelves on. their ſhoulders, | 
till the blood ran; all the while weeping and giving 

1 er had really 


tokens of the ſame bitter affliction 
been ſpectators. of the paſſion of our Saviour, and im- 
ploring the forgiveneſs of God and his Mother; and 
praying that He, who had been appeaſed by the repens 
tance of: ſo many Sinners, would not diſdain theirs. 
And not only in the day time, but likewiſe: duting 
the nights, hundreds, thouſands, and ten thouſands of 
theſe Penitents, ran, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
winter, about the ſtreets and in churches, with lighted 
wax candles in their hands, and preteded by. Prieſts 
who carried croſſes and banners along with them and 
with humility proſtrated themſelves before the altar: 
the ſame ſcenes were to be ſeen in ſmall Towns and 
Villages; ſo that the mountains and the fields ſeemed 
to wy 76S alike the voice of Men who were crying: to 
God.” 
*All muſical inſtruments and love ſongs then ceaſed 
to be heard. The only muſic that: prevailed was, both 
in Town and Country, that of the lugubrious voice of 
the Penitent, whoſe -chovinfabi accents might have 
moved hearts of flint; and even ee the obdu- 
rate Sinner N not refrain * tears. 
: for od Hi nod n5 
* Ae ane, amatoriæ 
cantilenee.. Abe Nase 25. . — ek tom in 


civitatibus quam in villis, ad cijus 2 modulationem corda ſaxea 
mouebantur, & obftinatorum oculi lacrymis non — continere. 
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Nor were Women exempt from the general ſpirit 
of devation we mention: far not only thoſe among the 
common people, but alſo Matrons. and young Maidens 
of noble families, would perform the ſame mortifica · 
tions with modeſty, in their own room. Then thoſe 
who were at enmity with one another, became agaid 
friends.  Ufurers and. Robbers haſtened to reſtore their 
ill-gotten riches to xheir right owners. ' Others. who 
were contaminated with Gckereng erimes, con ſeſſed them 
with humility, and renounced theit vatütieb, Gaols 
were opened; priſoners were delivered 3 and: bagaſhed 
perſons permitted to return to their native habitations: 
So. great and fo many works of ſanctity and; chriſtian 
charity, in ſhort, . were then — by both Men 
and Women, that it ſeemed as if an unwerſah appre· 
henfion had feized Mankind, that che divine Power was 
preparing, either to conſume them by fre or defray 
them by ſhaking the earth, on ſome other of thoſe 


means which divine Fuftice uſes to explay for avenging 


crimes.” 

E guch a ſudden which had'thus diffuſed 
itſelf all over — had eren reached other Counr 
tries, not only the unlearnad, but wiſe | perſons. alſo 
admired. They wondered whence . vehement 
fervour of piety. could have paoceeded!; eſpneindly fucn 
ſuch public penances and ceremonies: had been unheanch 
ef in former times, had nat been inſtituted by the ſove- 
reign Pontiff, who was then reſiding at Anagni, nor 


nocommended by any Preacher or peron of _—_— 
but. had taken W * * * 
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example: boch learned and. unleamned had alike fal- 


*2{} J SOINSY Suns! it i 
pp ol Rr. + - ©14 - teh, x as 
the above Author remarks, by the other N ations of 


Italy; though they, at firſt, r in 
ſeveral places, fromm divers Princes, or G W 
that Country. Fope Alexander the fount;; for inſtance, 


who had ſtaed hid Sevrat Anagni, tefuſad at fiſt; ad 
hath been above fad, to give Als ſanction 5 Fang 
Clement VI, who had been Archbiſhop of Sens, in 
France, in vent times chaſe publie 

by 4 Bull, ſor that purpoſe (N. rg. 
Manfredus)\' likewiſe; who was: | of Sixthy7 and 


Apulia, and Palavicinue Marquis of Cremdtia; Breſcia, 
and Milan, \prohibited. this: Above pr. „ in che 
Countries under theiydomition 5 though, 

I „ e 
chem, eirbes in the fame; times, or 2 


This ſpitit of public /pengnce und devotion was in 
time communicated'to other Counties; it even tench-· 
ed fo far as Greece, ad we are informed e eee 
who:tived ih the year 136. 

likewiſe: made to introduce ecremonies of — oy 
into Poland, 11 Baronias/ fwyy in His Annals; but they 
were ſeverely prohibited: nov did they meet with more 
encou tin ! Bohemia, | hag ON Wyo 
his Hiſtory of that Country. ot ect bar 

In however, 1d gem or of abe 
Flagcliunts proved move- ſucceſsful, and we find a very 
en eee | 

n 2 
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made in that Country, in the year 1349, (a time during 
which the plague was raging there) in the Chroni- 
cle of Albert of Straſbourg, who lived during that 
period. r 
6 As the plague (ſays the above Author) was begin- 
ning to make its appearance, People then began in 
Germany to flagellate themſelves in public proceſſions. 
Two hundred came, at one time, from Schwaben to 
Spira; having a principal Leader at their head, beſides 
two ſubordinate ones, to whoſe commands they pai 
implicit obedience. When they had paſſed the Rhine, 
at one o'clock'in the afternoon, crouds of people ran to 
ſee them. They then drew a circular line on the 
ground, within _— yy eher rn reg we There 
they ſtri off their es, and t u | 
l of ſhort ſhirt, which A 
ſtead of breeehes, and reached from the waiſt down to 
their heels: this done, they placed themſelves on the 
above circular line, and began to walk one after another 
around it, with their arms ſtretched in the ſhape of a 
Croſs, and thus forming among themſelves a kind of 
proceſſion. Having continued this proceſſion. a little 
while; they proſtrated themſelves on the ground, and 
afterwards roſe one after another, in a regular manner, 
every one of them as he roſe, giving a ſtroke with his 
ſcourge to the next, who in his turn likewiſe roſe, 
and ſerved the following one in the ſame manner. 
They then began diſciplining themſelyes with their 
ſcourges, whieh were armed with knots and four iron 
points, all the while ſinging the uſual Pſalm of the in- 


vocation 
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vocation of our Lord, and other Pſalms: three of them 
were placed in the middle of the ring, who, with a ſono- 
rous voice, regulated the ſinging of the others, and diſ- 
ciplined themſelves in the ſame manner. This having 
continued for ſome time, they ceaſed their diſcipline; 
and then, at a certain ſignal that was given them, 
proſtrated themſelves on their knees, with their arms 
ſtretched, and threw: themſelves da on the ground, 
groaning and ſobbing. They then roſe, and — an 
admonition from their Leader, who exhorted them to 
implore the mercy of God on the people, on both their 
benefactors and enemies, and on the ſouls in Purgatory: 
they then placed themſelves again upon their knees, 
with their hands lifted toward heaven, performed the 
ſame ceremonies as before, and diſciplined themſelves: 
anew, as they walked round. This done, they put on 
their clothes again; and thoſe who had been left to 
take care of the clothes and the luggage, came for- 
wards, and went through the ſame ceremonies as the 
former had done. They had among them Prieſts noble 
as well as ignoble en and men ne * 
letter“! 2417 * 100 
_ When the diſciplines: were oa. one of the 
brotherhood roſe, and with a loud voice, read a letter, 
the tenor of which was much the ſame with the con- 
tents of that which, it was ſaid, had been brought by 
an Angel to St. Peter's Church in ſeruſalem, in which 
the Angel declared that Jeſus Chriſt was offended at the 
wickedneſs of the age, ſeveral inſtances; of which were. 
convened} ſuck as the violation of the Lord's day, 
blaſphemy, 
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ws "PEA uſury, adultery, and neglect with teſpect 
aſting on Fridays. To this the abovementioned 
— added — as Jeſus Chriſt's forgiveneſs had 
been implored by the Holy Virgin and the Angela, he 
had i anſwer, that in arder'to obtain mercy, ſinners 
ought to live exiled from their Country for thirty four 
days, diſciplining themſelves during that time.. 
„The inhabitants of the Town of Spira were moved 
with ſo much compaſſion for theſe Penitents, that they 
invited every one of them ta their houſes 1 they ho- 
ever, refuſed to receive alma, ſeverally, and ä 
ed what was given to their Society in general, in 2 
to buy twiſted wax candles, and 1 Theſe ban 
ners were of ſilk, painted of a purple colour : they 
carried them in their proceſſions, which they performed 
twice every day. They never {poke to Women, and 
avoided ſleeping upon feather- beds. They ware croſſes 
upon their coats and hats, behind and before, and had 
their ſcourges hanging at their waiſt,” 
be About an hundred Men, in the Town. af fins, 
inliſted in their Society, and about a thouſand at Stra- 
burgh, who promiſed obedience to the Superiors for 
the time abovementioned. They admitted 7 but 
who engaged to obſerve all the above rules during that 
ſpend at leaſt four pence a day, : leſt 
iged to beg, and who declared — 
had confeſſed his fans, forgiven his enemies, and obtained 
the conſent of his Wife. They divided at Straſpurgh: 
one part went up, and another part down, the Countryz 
their Superiors having- bkewiſe divided. The dee 
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directed the new brothers from Straſpurgh, not to diſei- 
pline themſelves too in the beginning; and 
multitudes of people flocked from the Country up and 
don the Rhine, as well as inland Country, in order to 
fee them. After they had left Spira, about two hundred 
Boys twelve! years old, entered into an Aſſociation to- 
gether, and diiplined themfelves im public.” 
The fame flagellating proceffions and — 
were Bkewike introduced: into France, whete they met, 
at firſt, with but indifferent ſuceeſs; and even ſeve- 
ral Divines oppoſed them. The moſt remarkadle 
am was John Geoſon, a celebrated T 
and Chancellor of rhe: Univerſity of Pais, who pur: 
h wrote, a Treatiſe againft the ceremonies in queſ- 
tion, in Which he particolatly condemned the cruelty 
and great effuſion ob blood. with hib theſe diſoiplines 
were performed. It was equally un lau a 
% ſer tod) for a Man to draw fo much blood from his 
„ owt , unleſs it be for medical reafons, 2 it 
« would bis him to caſtrate,. or otherwiſe de 
„ himself! Bl; it might, upon the ſame 
© be adranced, that a Man may brand lime — 
hot iron j a thing wih nobochy hath, as yet, either 
ce neetended” to ſay, or unleſs it be falſe Chi.. 
<< tians and Idolatess fuck as are. ta be found i India; 
« who think it a matter of ene de baptized 
«y effi: +51 
Under King Aan dee dd, however, the proce. | 
Gons: of. Difeiplinams; found much ſauont in France;, 
N e e 
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not only encouraged theſe ceremonies by his diſcourſes, 
but went even ſo far as to inliſt himſelf" in a Fraternity 

of Flagellants. The example thus given by the King, 
- procured a great number of Aſſociates to the Brother- 
hood of the Diſciplinants; and ſeveral Fraternities were 
formed at Court, which were diſtinguiſhed: by different 
colours, and formed of a number of Men of x a firſt fa- 
milies in the Kingdom. Theſe proceſſions, thus form- 
ed of the King and his noble train of Diſciplinants, 
all equipped like Flagellants, frequently made their ap- 
pearance in the public Streets of Paris, going from one 
Church to another; and on one of thoſe occaſions, the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, who was of the party, caught 
ſuch a cold, it being about Chriſtmas time, that he died 
a few days afterwards. The following is the account 
to be found on that ſubject, in the . * A. de 
Thou's Hiſtory of his own times. 

. While the civil war was thus carrying. on, on both 
ſides, ſcenes of quite a different kind were. to be ſeen at 
Court; where the King, who was naturally of a re- 
ligious temper, and fond of ceremonies unknown to 
Antiquity, and who had formerly had an opportunity 
to indulge this fancy in a Country ſubjected to. the 
Pope's dominion, would frequently aſſiſt at the proceſ- 
ſions which maſked Men uſed to periorin, on e days 
juſt before Chriſtmas day.” 

<« For. more than an hundred years paſt, a fondneſs for 

introducitg new modes of thay tr into the eſtabliſhed 

Religion, had prevailed ; and a ſect of Men had riſen, 
Who, it meritorious to manifeſt the compunc- 
en tion 


tion tliey, felt. for their offences, by o tward ſigr 
would put on a ſack. cloth, in the eee As is 35 
ordered by the antient Law; and from a ſtrained in- 
terpretation they gave to the paſſage in the Palmiſt, ad 
Aagellsa paratus ſum, flagellated themſelves in public; 
whence they were called by the name of Flagellants. 
John Gerſon, the Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Paris, and the pureſt Theologian of that age, wrote a 
Book againſt them, Yet, the holy Pontitts, conſidering 
then that Sea with more, indulgence than former ones 
had done, ſhewed much countenance to it; fo that mul- 
titudes of Men, all over Italy, in theſe days inliſt 
in it, as in a kind of a religious militia, thinking to 
obtain by that means forgiveneſs ſor their fins. Diſtin- 
guiſhed by different colours, blue, white, and black, in 
the ſame manner as the Green and Blue factions, 
though propoſing to themſelves different objects, were 
formerly. in Rome, they likewiſe engroſſed the attention 
of the public, and in ſeveral. places pave rife to the 
warmeſt contentions on religious ſubjects.” 
The introduQion. which was made, of theſe 
ceremonies into France, where they had till then been 
almoſt unknown, ſupplied ſeveral. ambitious perſons 
with an opportunity of forming. innovations of different 
kinds, and, by the contempt they brought on the perſon 
of the King, weakened much the regal authority. While 
the King thus mixed; with the croud, of, the Fla- 
its, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed among his Courtiers 
who. was one of the party, Was, by the coldneſs of the 
15V03 © © © 0 | | 


evening, 
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evening, thrown into a violent ſever, attended with a 
moſt intenſe pain in his head; and a delirium as well 


as continual watchfulneſs having followed, he expired 


two days before Chriſtmas.” ' © ' 

The Hiftorian we have juſt quoted, 175 in another 
place, that the King was principally induced to perform 
the above ſuperſtitious proceſſions, by the ſolicitations 
of his Confeſſor, Father Edmund Auger, who wrote a 
Book on that ſubject, and of John Caſtelli, the Apoſto- 
lic Nuntio, in France; and that the weak complai- 
ſance ſhewn to him on that occaſion, by the Chancellor 
Birague, and the Keeper of the Seal:, Chiverny, en- 
couraged him much to purſue bis plan/i in that reſpect, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrong advices to the contrary, that 
were given him by Chiiſtopher de Thou, Preſident of 
the Parliament, and Pierte Brulatt, Preſident of the 
Chambre des Enquetes. 

As there was, in thoſe times, a firong party, in/Frane; 
that oppoſed the Court, and even was frequently at 
open war with it, there was no want of Men, in Paris, 
who found fault with the diſciplining proceſſions of the 
King ; and while the firſt was performing, ſome, as the 


above Hiſtorian relates, laughed at it, while others ex- 


claimed that it was a deriſion of both God and Men. 
Even Preachers joined in the party, and pointed their 
ſarcaſms from the pulpit againſt thoſe ceremonied. 
The moſt petulant among theſe popular Preachers, 
was one Maurice Poncet, of the Abbey of Melun, who, 


I uſing expreſſions borrowed. from a Pſalm; compared the 
King and his brother Dane to Men WhO would 


cover 
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cover themſelves with a wet ſack- cloth, to keep off the 

rain; and who was at laſt baniſhed to his Monaſtery. The 
example which the Court, and the Metropolis, had ſet, 
was followed in a number of Country Towns, where Fra- 
ternities of F lagellants were inſtituted; and among them 
Particular. mention is made of the Brotherhood of the 
Blue Penitents, in the City of Bourges, on account of 
the Sentence paſſed, in the year 160, by the Parliament 
of Paris, in conſequence of a motion of Nicolas Servin, 
the King's Advocate General, deer Rey ab- 
liſhed it.“ | | 


* It has no doubt been- phe; OY in the courſe of 
this Work, I have commonly taken care to conclude the dif- 
ferent Chapters into which it is divided, with a Note or Com- 
mentary of a certain length, upon the fame ſubject as the Chapter 
itſelf, though of a much leſs grave and ſerious turn. This 
precaution I thought neceffary for the relief of the Reader, after 
the great exertion of bis mind, occaſioned by the weighty objects 
chat had juſt been offered to his conſideration. such final Note I 
* conſidered as a farce, after a ſerious and moral Drama, and as a kind 
of petite piece, or if you pleaſe, of interlude, caleulated to recruit | 
the exhauſted fpirits of the Reader, and enable him to begin x 
feſh Chapter with alacrity. n dt10 ke, up 2 7 
Fire On this occaſion, however, 1 find 1e ae h in pita 
- the fa 125 e plan. The) proceſs of Diſciplinarits Aan m len 
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been deſcribed, -are ſuch a diſmal and' gloomy ſubject, that it 


ſuggeſts no ideas but what are of a ſerious king ; it precludes all 
thoughts of mirth and jocularity; and I deſpair, in this Note, 
of being able to entertain the Reader fo well as I flatter myſelf 
I have ſucceeded in doing, in the former ones. 

The flagellating practices and ceremonies alluded to, in this 
Chapter, are certainly moſt aſtoniſhing facts in the Hiſtory of 
Man: and if any thing renders our ſurpriſe leſs than it otherwiſe | 
would be, it is the conſideration that ſuch practices have not been 
thought of on a ſudden, but have been the reſult of a long ſeries 
of ſlow innovations, introduced by different perſons, at times and 
places very remote from one another. | 

Beſides, it really ſeems that there is a ſecret propenſity in Man- 
kind, for arduous modes of worſhip of all kinds, The obſerva- 
tion has been made, that in the Science of Moral, ſpeculatiyely 
confidered, Men, whatever may be their private conduct, are moſt 
pleaſed: with ſuch maxims as are moſt rigid; and fo, with re- 
ſpect to religious rites, do they ſeem to be moſt taken with, and 
moſt ſtrongly to adhere to, ſuch as are moſt laborious, and even 
painful. Fora gs 34 00 £26171 Gr His; #tþ 
We ſee, in fact, that bodily auſterities of a cruel kind, per- 
formed with religious intentions, have obtained among almoſt all 
the Nations in the World ; and ſelf-ſcourgings, in particular, 
were practiſed with views of this kind, among almoſt all the 
Nations of antiquity of whom accounts have been left us: on | 
mhich. the rexdax fr; e ache fifth Chapter of this Bock. 


„ W 


. to ee i, had in its — with Chriſtians, 
| the 
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the farther.circamſtance of its being in a manner ſanctified by the 
Hiſtory itſelf of the facts on which their religion was grounded. 
As a puniſhment of that kind had made expreſs part of the ill 
treatment which our Saviour had undergone, the.. thoughts 
of pious perſons were naturally directed to a mode of mortification 
of which ſo frequent mention was made in books, hymns, ſer- 
mots, and religious converſations;: and hence it has. happened · 
that the practices here alluded to have been much more conſtantly 
and univerſally adopted by Cheiltians uw W ene of 
any other Religion. 11 

A difference, however, ink n 3 has 
tween the Eaſtern, and the Woeſtern Chriſtians. As the Chriſtians 
ho were ſettled in the Eaſt, lived almoſt always in the [midſt 
any very numerous ſect, they never went ſuch lengths, in their 
opinions, nor gave into ſuch extravagant practices, as the Chriſ- 
tians in the Welt. 
notions ſinee entertained by the latter, on the efficaciouſneſi of 
ſelf-fagellatipris, to atone for pa fins. Their religions notions 
had taken a different turn. They generally confidered a certain 
deep ſenſe of paſt offences, a ſtate of unbounded compunction for 
them, as me ompetent means ef atonement. They confidered 
© rears as the laſt ſtage of ſuch compus (tion, and in 4, mabner a 
 neceflary token pf it. Shedding tears was, Aberefore, the thing 
they aimed at, in all their devotional acts: {elf-ſcourging was 
thought by them, to be an exoellaat expedient for obtaining ſo 
W e 


done. 
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done fince) as to a direct and immediate method of atoning for 


paſt ſins, but only as to a ſubſidiary operation, and a means which, 
they ſfagaciouſly thought, would ſoon bring them to the W 


Nate of tears and ſalutary compunction. 


Of this turn of the devotion of the Eaſtern er as "_ 


"as of the ends they propoſed to themſelves in their acts of ſelf- 


flagellation, we find proofs in the few inſtances that have been 


left us in Books; of their having performed acts of that ſort: I 
ſhall relate the following one, which is to be found in the work 


of Gabriel, Archbiſhop of Philadelphia, intitled narepnd, or, 
Collection of actions of Fathers, or Saints 

A certain Saint had come to a reſolution of renouncing the 
World, and had fixed his habitation on the celebrated Mountain 
of Nitria, i in Thebaid ; and next to the cell to which he had re- 
"tired; Was that of another Saint, whom he heard evory day bit- 


| terly weep for his ſibs. Finding himſelf unable to weep in 


the ſame manner, and heartily envying the happineſs of the 


other Saint, he one day addreſſed bimſelf in the following 


* 


terms: You do not cry, you wreteh;; you do not weep for your 
fins. I will make you cry; I will make you weep by force, 
ſince you will not do it of your on accord; I will make you 


grieve” for your fins, as you ought: which ſaying, he took up 


in a paſſion 2 ſcourge that lay by kim, and laid laſhes upon himſelf 


fo chück, and in fo effeCtual' a manner, that he ſoon brought 
- himſelf to that happy ſtate which was the object of his ambition. 
Another inſtance of the-manner-of the devotion of the Eaſtern 
' Chriſtzans, is NTT (ns ere Climax; that 
7205 has 
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has been reeited at pag. 103. Both the Oppoſers, and the Promo- 
ters, of the practice of ſelf-flagellation, haye gone too far i in their 
interpretations of that paſſage-. The ons have. aſſerted that it 
expreſaly alluded to regular diſciplines,» performed. in che fame 
manner as they now are in modern.Monaſteries ; while the others 
have been as poſitive that it meant no ſuch: thing as beating or 
ſeourging, and is only to be underſtood of the lamentations of the 
ene in the Monaſtery in queſtion, that is, in a bare figurative 

The paſſage in St. John Climax, is this; Some 
70 a eine eee watered the payement with their e while 
others, who could not ſhed any, beat themſelves,” The ex- 
preſſion uſed in this paſſage, to ſay that ſome among the Monks 
beat themſelves, is certainly as preciſe as any the Greek language 
can ſupply yet it does not, on the other, hand, afford any ſuf- 
ficient ground to conclude that they performed, in the above 
Monaſtery, regular and periodical flagellations, of the ſame Kind 
with thoſe that have been Gace uſed. in the Meſtern Mouaſterics, 
in the times of Cardinal, Damian, and the Widow Cechald ; and 
the ſelf- flagellations alluded to in the paſfage in queſtion, appear 
to have been of the ſame kind; with thoſe, performed by the Saint 
of the Mountain of Nitria who bas been above mentioned, , 


and calculated to enable enen wer, ep 

plentiſully. e 23: 300 Fi Arie it 
1 1 Chriſians, as Roan Gan 
ene hich ahey wow in dee bad. without any-intervening op- 
ponents, afforded a vaſt field for innovations of every kind, they, 
| ann. e ene 
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concerning the uſefulneſs of the practices we friention; to ur 
the Hiſtory of their Religion had at firſt given riſdGGCG. 
| Meortifications of the kind here mentioned, were uſed among 
them, in the firſt place, from notions of much the ſame fortwith 
thoſe entertained by the Eaſtern Chriſtians, that is, wich a view 
of ſanctifying themſelves by their RN and el their 

compunction. 
In the ſecond place, they were led by a ſenſe of love for Jeſus. 
Chriſt, and a deſire of uniting themſelves to him in his ſufferings. 
The intention we ſpeak of, is particularly recommended in the 
Statutes of different religious Orders; and the Brothers are exhorted 
in them, when they inflict diſcipline upon themſelves, to 
* call to their mind Feſus Chriſt, their moſt - amiable Lord, 
< faſtened to the column, and to endeavour to experience a few 
e of thoſe exceſſive pains he was made to endure.” This notion 


of religious perſons, which proceeds from an unbounded ſenſe of 


gratitude towards their Divine Saviour, from a with of repaying 
in any manner the immenſe ſervice he has conferred upon them 
in ſaving them from deſtruction, and of at leaſt ſharing his ſuffer+ 
ings, ſince they cannot alleviate them, has OY 3 ö 
n in its principle. 1 

But the moſt -univerſal uſe that has been made eben 
diſciplines among Chriſtians, in theſe parts of the world, has been 
to atone for paſt fins. And indeed, it is no wonder that a prac- 
tice of ſo convenient a kind, which enabled every one, by means 
of an operation af the duration and ſeverity of which he. was the 
mene —— —— carr price for eueryx 


offence 
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offence he might have committed, and filence a troubleſome 
conſcienoe whenever he 'pleaſed, ſhould ſo eafily gain ground, 
and meet with fo much favour, not only from the vulgar, but alſe 
from great Men, eee nnen ee 
ad; their Miniſters: 05 

- r e ith, be nts 0 
Society, it is difficult to imagine one of a warſe tendency than the 
above-mentioned; the immediate conſequence of which was te 
render uſeleſs all the diſtinctions implanted in the human mind 
between vil and good, and, by making offenders caſy with them- 
ſelves; to take af the only puniſhmaat that is left for the greater 
by⸗Kings, with reſpect w whom: human laws are ſilent; the 
conſequetced-/were: pernicious in the extreme 3 practices of 
this kind became as dangerous to the peace and happineſs of their 
ſubjeQts, as they would have been.conducive to chem, if the diſ- 
eiplines we ſpeak of, inſtrad of being impoſed upon ſuch Of. 
ſenders, every time they were conſcious they deſervet them, or for 
every roguiſh ambitious act of the guilt of which themſelves were 
convinced, by the hands of Confeſſors aiming at Biſhopricks ot 
under fear of dungeons, had been dealt them, to the full ſatisfac⸗ 
tion of a Jury ee e N lernte 
to peak their minds. 

Theſe notions of ths uſefulneſs of il. lagelzdens, were car» 
ried to a moſt extravagant pitch by a Se formed of thoſe itine- 
rant Diſciplinants, accounts of Whom have been above given. 
* of the cruel diſciplines they inflicted" upon themſelves, 

P p c they 
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they looked upon them as being of far greater merit than the 
practice of any Chriſtian virtue; and they at laſt formed-among | 
themſelves a particular Se& of Hereticks, who were called Fla- 
gellants. The title of Hifory of the Flagellants, which our Author 
has given to his Work, ſeems to indicate that he intended to 
write an Hiſtory of that Sect ; yet, he only mentions it in a looſe 


way, after his uſual manner, in that Chapter of his Book which 


anſwers to this, and does not diſtinguiſh it from the common 

Brotherhoods of Diſciplinants. E 1245 1555 
Among the different tenets of the Hereticks we ſpeak of, were 

the following. They pretended that the blood they ſhed, during 


their flagellation, was mixed with that of Jeſus Chriſt; That ſelf- 


flagellations made confeſſion uſeleſs ; That they were more meri- 
torious than martyrdom, for they were voluntary, which martyr- 
dom was not; That baptiſm by water was of no uſe, as every 
true Chriſtian muſt be baptized in his own blood; That flagella- 
tion could atone for all paſt and future offences, and ſupplied the 
want of all other good works. To theſe tenets, and to. ſeveral 
others of the ſame ſort, they added Stories of different kinds 
ſuch as that of the above-mentioned letter brought from Heaven 


by an Angel, to order ſelf-flagellations ; they gave out that a cer- 
- tain Brother of their Sect, who lived at Erford in Thuringe, 


was Elias; and that another, whoſe name was Conrad Smith, 
was Enoch, &c. 


As the principles maintained by theſe Hereticks, were A 
tive of moſt of the eſſential tenets received by the Church, 


fthit 
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this reaſon, together with the cruelties they practiſed upon them- 
ſelves, and in general their fanaticiſm, which really was of a de- 
ſpicable kind, cauſed Pope Clement VI. to iſſue a Bull againſt 
them, in the year 1350, and ſeveral Princes expreſsly to prohibit 
that Sect, in the places under their dominion. 
From the above Hereticks, muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed the 
Fraternities of Diſciplinants, which continue to be eſtabliſhed in 
ſeveral Countries. Theſe Fraternities are compoſed of good, 
orthodox Chriſtians, who do not in any degree pretend that their 
diſciplines ſuperſede the neceſſity of Baptiſm, or Confeſſion, or of 
any other Sacrament, who tell no ſtories about Elias, or Enoch, 
and who, in ſhort, dutifully ſubſcribe to all the tenets, without 
exception, recommended by the Church. They are Aſſociations 
of much the ſame kind with common Clubs, or if you pleaſe, 
like Lodges of Free-maſons : they have a ſtock of effects and fur- 
niture belonging. to the Fraternity, ſuch as banners, crucifixes, 
ornaments for altars, and ſo on; and each contributes a certain 
ſmall ſum annually, for keeping the above effects in repair, and 
defraying the expences of paying the muſic, feeing Prieſts, and 
others of a like kind: they have, beſides, e Onto not 
unlike the Articles of a common Club. 
The principal engagement of theſe Fraternities is to diſcipline 
themſelves, in times of great Solemnities ; ſuch as the Sundays 
in the Advent, the Sundays before Palm-Sunday, Maunday 
Thurſday, and certain days, during the Carnval. On theſe days, 
they walk about Towns, in regular proceſſions. They carry along 
with them banners, painted with the appropriated colour of the 
| P P 2 Brotherhood: 
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Brotherhood: the Brothers are equipped in a peculiar kind of 
dreſs for the occaſion, all wearing, befides, maſks over their 
faces. With this apparatus they viſit different Churches, exhi- 
biting an appearance, which, when ſeen from ſome diſtance, is 
pretty much like that of the trading Companies, in London, en 
a Lord Mayor's Day ; and their banners, together with the other 

ornaments they diſplay, cut a figure not very ſhort of that of 
the parephernalia of the City. | 

In the principal Church whence they ſet off, * 8 alſo 
in thoſe which they viſit, they hear a ſhort ſermon from a Prieſt, 
on the Paſſion of our Saviour; and as ſoon as the Prieſt has faid 
the words, „let us mend and grow better” ſemendemus in melius 
the diſciplines begin with the ſinging of the Miſerere, and are 
continued in the ſtreets, as they walk in proceſſion. By one 
Article of their Statutes, it is ordered that no Brother ſhall' put 
a Man to diſcipline himſelf in his ſtead. Plenty of Indulgences 
are granted to theſe who diſcharge their duty on thoſe occaſions. 
And moreover Biſhops are ordered to inſpect, in their reſpective 
Dioceſes, the Fraternities there eſtabliſhed, and examine their: 
Statutes, in order to Eriho out ſuch articles as map'cvathin. . 
of Hereſy. 

Fraternities of this kind obtain in moſt of the Cathelic Coun- 
tries of Europe; though with different encouragement. from n 
different Governments. 

In France, they were, as hath been above ſaid, in tlie greateſt 
favour at Court, under Henry the third: this Prince, who, before 
he was called to the Throne on the death of his Brother, had 


given 


* 
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given every hope of an able warrior, and a treat King, having in- 
liſted in one of theſe Fraternities. As a powerful party was at that 
time ſet up, in France; agdinſt'the authority of the/ Crown, and 
moſt of the people in Paris favored that party, the King had 
attempted to overaw them by a difphy of "Majeſty, and being 
conſtantly accompanied when he made his appearance in public, 
by a namerous body of Halberdiers ; but this not having ſucceed- 
ed, he tried to amuſe the People by public /ſhews, and ln that 
view, as a Writer of thoſe times ſays, inflituted in Paris Fra- 
ternitics of Penicente, in which he! made'himfelf w Brother. 
This expedient, however, did not fuceced: theſe diſciplining 
q n 18 only ſerved to bring farcafm upon the Court and 
the King himſelf; and among them that of Maurice Poticet has 
deen recorded, who, beſides other invectives he delivered from the 
pulpit, compared che diſciplining Penitents, as hath been above. 
faid, to men who: ſhould \eover themſelves with a wet cloth te 
keep off the rain. This reflection of Poneet was thought to be the 
more pointed, as, the very day before, the King had aſſiſted at a 
proceſſion of 'Penitents, during which a moſt heavy ſhower of 
rain had fallen, and the King with his Chancellor, and the whole 
train of Diſciplinants, had been thoroughly foaked. The King 
was informed, the next day, of the jeſt of Poncet; and this, to- 
gether no doubt with the remembrance of the rain of the day be- 
fore, cauſed him to be much incenſed againſt the Preacher: how- 
ever, as notwithſtanding his / vices and weakneſs, he was a 
Man of the mildeſt temper, as well as of an unbounded liberality, 
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he contented himſelf with having the Monk aa to his 
Monaſtery. 1170 


. T2A2 


In ſubſequent times, that is in he 1601, be the ue | 
of Henry IV, a Sentence was paſſed, as hath been aboye mention- 
ed, by the Parliament of Paris, to aboliſh the F raternity of the 
Blue Penitents, in the City of Bourges. The motive of the Par- 
liament was not, however, their tender care for the ſkin of theſe 
Blue Penitents; but the Fraternity of the latter had been render - 
ed a kind of political Aſſociation againſt the reigning King, who 
was during his whole life perſecuted by bigotry, till he fell a vio- 
tim to it at laſt, and they had joined ſeveral treaſonable declara- 
tions and engagements to their Statutes: for this reaſon. the 
Fraternity was forbidden to meet again, under pain of being 
proſecuted as guilty of High Treaſon. From that time Brother- 
hoods of Penitents have been conftantly diſcountenanced in 


France; and they. are continued only in ſome; Towns, in the 
Southern Provinces, diſtant from the Metropolis. 


But the Countries in which the ceremonies and proceſſions we 
mention (which certainly are more extraordinary than any cere- 
mony of which any other Religion affords an inſtance,) are moſt 
prevalent, and where they are in a manner nee are, 1 
and Spain. 

In the latter n in Spain, the AageUatiog Solemnities we 
ſpeak of, have received a peculiar turn from the peculiar manners 
of the Inhabitants ; and they are there, which is certainly extra- 
ordinary, as well operations or ſcenes of gallantry, as acts of de- 
xotion, Lovers will frequently go, at the head of a proceſſion of 

| friends, 
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friends; and diſcipline themſelves under the Windows of their 
Miſtreſſes: or, when they paſs by chance under theſe windows; 
with a proceſſion to which they belong, they redauble the 
ſmartneſs of their flagellations. All Diſciplinants in general, 
ſhew attentions of the ſame kind to ſuch Ladies as they meet in 
their way, when theſe Ladies appear to them poſſeſſed of ſome 
charms; and when the latter engage their attention in a peculiar 
manner, they then, eſpecially i if the proceſſion happens to move 
ſlowly or to ſtop, never fail, by means of the increaſed briſkneſs 
of their flagellations, and peculiar motions of their diſciplines, 
plentifully to ſprinkle them with their blood. "Theſe facts 
are atteſted by all Travellers; and Madame d Aunoy, among 
others, à French Lady of quality who in the laſt Century puh- 
Fiſhed à Relation of her journey into Spain, a Book written 
with judgment, after giving an account of the ſame facts with 
theſe above to the friend to whom ſhe wrote, adds that what ſhe 
relates is literally true, and without any exaggeration. | The 
Ladies who are the” cauſe of this increaſed zeal of the Diſci- 
plinants, and to whom ſuch an agreeable piece of courtſhip is ad- 
dreſſed, reward the latter by raiſing the veil which covers their 
face, or even ire obliged by the Byſtanders, to do ſo (agſfapar, as 
they call it) in much the fame manner as the eroud which ſtands 
at the door of a Houſe where there is a maſquerade, will; in this 
| Country, oblige the maſks, as they get into, or out of the Houſe, 
to uncover their faces. 

How the Spaniſh Ladies can be pleaſed with feats of that 
kind, is n to . n it be ſaid that, 

with 
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with Ladies, the bare intention of ſhewing "them courtely,” ig 
enough to procure their goodwill ; or perhaps alſo it may be that 
the extreme gracefulneſs with which the diſtiplines we mention, 
are performed, has the power of rendering them pleaſing 0 
the Ladies. An opinion of this kind has, for munen 
preſaly delivered by the Author of Hudibras. | 


„Why may not whipping have as good 
A grace, perform'd in time and mood, 
. With comely moyement, and by art, 
wy Raiſe a paſſion i in a Lady" 8 heart oth 


Ifen 
10178 . 1 
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This power of the graces, to render: even. —— — 
certainly a ſtrong argument in their favour, and well worth add- 
ing to thoſe urged in their behalf, in a n publication of 


late times. f Haier 

That Diſciplinants, in yaa „e er wich, ah 
extreme gracefulneſs we have mentioned, is a fact about which 
no doubt is to be entertained ; 3 DAY». there. are Maſters, in moſt 
Towns, - whoſe expreſs buſineſs is to teach the time, mood, 
comely movements, and arts, above deſcribed. and in ſhort to 
ſhew how to perform diſciplines with elegance. —Fielding,, - 
in one of his Works, has inſerted an advertiſement. of the oele 
brated Broughton which had juſt made its appearance, by 
which the latter offered his ſervices to the public, to inſtruct 
them in the art of boxing, and all the myſteries of it, as that, 
Author thought poſterity would be extremely glad to meet wich 
that intereſting and incontrovertible monument of the manners 

| | | of 
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of the times in which he wrote. An advertiſement of one of 
the Spaniſh flagellating Maſters we ſpeak of, would, in like man- 
ner, be extremely fit to be produced in this place; and if I do 
not inſert here the copy of any ſuch advertiſement, the reader may 
be perſuaded that it is ſolely becauſe-I have none in my poſſeſſion. 

When the Gentlemen who propoſe to diſcipline themſelves in 
honour of their Miſtreſſes, are of conſiderable rank, the cere- 
mony is then performed with great ſtate and magnificence. 
Madame D' Aunoy relates that the day the Duke of Vejar diſci- 
plined himſelf, an hundred white wax candles were carried before 
the proceſſion: the Duke was preceded by ſixty of his friends, 

(vaſſals perhaps, or dependents) and followed by an hundred, all 
attended by their on pages and footmen; and beſides them 
there were no doubt abundance of Prieſts and crucifixes. 

As theſe Spaniſh Gallants have: no leſs honour than devotion, 
battles frequently take place between them, for the aſſertion of 
their juſt perogatives ;/ and this; for inſtance, ſeldom fails to be the 
caſe when two proceſſions happen to meet in the ſame ſtreet: each. 
party think they are intitled to the moſt honourable fide of the way; 
and a ſcuffic is the conſequence, . This happened at the time of 

the proceſſion of the aboyementioned Duke of Vejar: another 
proceſſion, conducted by the Marquis of Villabermoſa, entered 
the ſame ſtreet, at the othet end of it : the light - armed troops, 
othetwiſe the ſervants: with their lighted long wax candles, be- 
gan che engagement, bedaubing,the clothes, and ſinging the beards 
and hair of each other; then the body of Infantry, that is to. 
ay, the Gentlemen with their ſwords, made their appearance, 
Qq. and 
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and continued the battle; and. at laſt the two noble Champions 
themſelves met, and began a fight with their diſciplines (another 
mſtance of Penitents uſing their diſciplines as weapons, is, if 1 
miſtake not, to be found in Don Quixote) the two noble 
Champions, I fay, began a ſmart engagement with each other; 
their ſelf-flagellations were for a while changed, with great ra- 
pidity, into mutual ones and their weapons being demoliſhed, 
they were about to begin a cloſer kind of fight, when their 
friends interfered, and parted them: the high ſharp and Riff cap 
of one of the two Combatants, which had fallen in the 
dirt, was. taken up, properly cleanſed, and again placed upon his 
head.; and the two proceſſions went each their oZ courſe, divid- 
ing as chance determined it. The whole ceremony was after 
wards concluded with ſplendid en tertainments which each of the 
Noble Diſciplinants gave in their Hdufes, to the perſons who had 
formed their reſpective proceſſions 3 during which abundance of 
fine compliments were, paid them, on: their piety, their Os 
and their elegance in giving themſelves difcipline. | 

If ſuch acts bath of devotion: aidcetntithip-erepiritrned:in 

Spain, by: perſons of the firſt rank, much moro may we think that, 
practices of the fame kind prevail among the vulgar: and on this 
occaſion I ſhall produce to the Neader an exttact from the Spaniſh 
Book intitled, the Life of: Friar Gernnd ide: Compazas... As this: 
Novel; which is of a humotous kind was: written, In later 
times, by a native of the Country, and a Man of learning (a Fa- 
erden I AR an extract from * enn 
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inſight into the above ſingular cuſtoms. of the en * any 
relation of Travellers perhaps can. 

Anthony was then ſtudying at Villagareia, WN 1 a 
fourth claſs, as hath been ſaid, and in the twenty fifth year of 
his age. The fortnight vacation ſor the Holy and Eafter Week 
* arrived, and he went home tg his ow town, as is the cuſtom 
for all the ſtudents whoſe home. is within diſtance, The devil 
* who never ſleeps, tempted him to play the peaitent on Maunday 
* Thurſday ; for, as Our young Penitent was now well ſhot up and 
* his beard grown, he looked lovingly, upon a Damſel that had 
been a neighbour of his, ever {ince,they went to School together 
to the clerk of the Pariſh : |to_ kart; the horn- hoe: and in or- 
der to ouftt her in the moſt winning manner, he thought\it 
« expedient to go forth as a diſciplinant; as this, the Reader 
iis to know, is one of the gallantries with which the Women of 
Campos are maſt pleaſed: for it is a vety old obſervation there, 
chat the greateſt part of the marriages art cohverttd the Yay bf 
the croſs of the May, on the evenings on which there is dancing, 
and on Maunday Thurfday.; ſome. of the Womet being ſo very 
* devqut and compunctious, that they are more delighted with 
« ſeeing, the inſtruments of n en than Nth he 
© rattling of the caſtanet,” 3 ths 

The rogue of an Anthony was not iet df this. Kickin 
« tion of the girls of his Town, and therefore went qut as dilois 
* plinant, on Maunday Thurſday, as we have above ſuid. At a 
* league's diſtance he might, notwithſtariding. his maſſt, and his 
hood which hung down almoſt to his waiſt, have been known 

Qaq 2 by 
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by Catanla Rebollo (which was the name of his ſweetheart, 
8 neighbour, and old ſchool- fellow) for, beſides that there was 
© no other cap in the whole proceſſion ſo ſpruce, or ſo ſtiff . ſtand- 
ing as his, he wore as a mark, a black girdle which ſhe had 
given him, upon his taking leave of her on Luke's day, to go 
to Villagairca. She never took her eyes off him, during the 
time he was paſſing near her; and he, who knew it well, took that 
opportunity to redouble the briſkneſs of diſcipline, making her, 
by the way, unobſerved by others, two little amorous obeiſances 
* by nodding his cap: which is one df the tender paſſes that 
* never fail to win the hearts of the marriageable girls, who are 
« yery attentive to it ; and the bumkin who ſhall know how to 
* do it with moſt grace, may pick, and choofe among them, 
though at the fame time, he may not be the moſt expert at the 
* rural games and exerciſes of any in the place.” 
* At length, as Anthony had made too much haſte to give 
* himſelf a plentiful bleeding, one of the Majordomos who ſuper- 
intended the proceſſion, bad him go home and take care of him» 
« ſelf, before the proceſſion was over. Catanla took herſelf after 
© him, and-being a neighbour, followed him into the houſe, where 
there ſtood ready the wine, roſemary, ſalt and tow, which is 
all the apparatus for theſe cures. They well waſhed his 
* ſhoulders, and applied the pledgets ; after which he put on his 
* uſual clothes, and wrapped himſelf up in his grey cloak. They 
* afterwards went to ſee the proceſſion, except Catanla, who faid 
* ſhe would ſtay with him, and keep him company, &c.' 
The diſciplining ceremonies above deſcribed, are, as hath been 
above 
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above ſaid, alſo admitted in Italy; and they are performed there 
with no leſs regularity and applauſe, than in Spain. Moſt Tra- 
vellers into that Country give ſome account of them: Doctor 
Middleton, for inftance, deſcribes, at ſome length, in his Letter 


from Rome, two proceſſions of that kind, to and in the Church 


of St. Peter, of which he had been a witneſs. 

But, as the ceremonies we ſpeak of, have been made in Spain, 
expeditions of gallantry, in which nicety of honour, and amorou, 
proweſs are diſplayed by turns, ſo in Italy, have they been made 
perfect farces, and ſcenes of mimickry. | | 

Father Labat, for inſtance, who has publiſhed a Relation of 
a Journey to Spain and Italy, in which he gives accounts of diſ- 
ciplining proceſſions in both Countries, recites that in one of theſe 


proceſſions he ſaw at Civita Vecchia, there were in the firſt place 


to be ſeen, at the head of that proceſſion, ſeveral figures or per- 
ſons who repreſented Jeſus Chriſt, in the different ſtages or acts 
of his condemnation: theſe different figures are commonly ex- 


preſſed by technical or cant latin words; and among thoſe which 
Father Labat mentions as having made part of the above proceſ- 


fion,. was an Ecce Homo, which is a figure intended to repreſent 
Jeſus Chriſt when he made his appearance before Pilate, clad 
in a purple robe, with a reed in his hand, and a crown on his 
head. | | | 
Another perſonage afterwards made his appearance, who. re · 
preſented our Lord going to the place of his death: eight Exe- 
cutioners ſurrounded him, who teaſed him, and pulled the 
chains 
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chains with which he was loaded; and a Simeon of Cyrene walked 
behind him, who aſſiſted him in carrying his croſs, Several Men 
followed, who were likewiſe loaded with heavy croſſes, and were 
meant, I ſuppoſe, to repreſent the Robbers who ſaffered on that 
day. Among theſe different figures were - abundance of Roman 
Soldiers, armed with caſks and bucklers. 

After theſe came a number of perſons, who, by their tears 
and groans, expreſſed the deep affliction they felt : and then the 
train of the Diſciplinants made their appearance, who expreſſed 
their grief in another manner, that 1s, by their flagellations. Among 
the latter were two particular figures or perſons, that were 
thoroughly naked, except thoſe parts which muſt abſolutely be 
covered, for which purpoſe they wore a kind of ſhort apron. Theſe 
two figures, who were called the two St. Jerams, on account of the 
blows with which they, at times, beat their breaſt, poſſeſſed a ſkill 
of much the fame kind with that of Dominic the Currafjed, who 
could diſcipline himſelf with both his hands at the ſame time: 
they performed the upper and the lower diſcipline at once, and 
flagellated themſelves from head to foot, with large ſcourges they 
had provided for the occaſion. However, as the two latter per- 
ſonages exhibited a rather ſtriking appearance, they were, the 
next year, ordered to do like the reſt of the Penitents, and wear | 
breeches. 

In the ſame train we deſcribe, were alfo the family of Joſeph, 
and a number of female Mourners, and among them Mary Mag- 
dalen, and the Virgin Mary; and laſtly, to crown the whole, there 


was 
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was in the proceſſion, a figure fitted with a red-haired wig, and a 
red beard, that repreſented Judas, and held up with great 
triumph, a purſe. in which he ſhook and jingled a few pieces 
of money, which were ſuppoſed to be the reward he had received 
for betraying our Saviour. 

In fine, what much increaſes our farpriſe concerning the cere- 
monies and proceſſions we deſcribe, is the great ſeverity and ear- 
neft zeal with which thoſe who perform them really lay theſe 
diſciplines upon themſelves ; different, in that, from the Priefts of 
the Goddeſs of Syria, mentioned in pag. 78, who as the Emperor 
Commodus, and after him Philip Beroald, ſhrewdly ſufpected, 
only performed ſham flagellations. The cruel ſeverities exercifed 
upon themſelves by the modern Penitents, are facts about which 
all Writers of Relations agree; all mention the great quantity of 
blood which theſe Flagellants loſe, and throw to and fro with 
their diſciplines. It is even commonly reported, I do not know 
with what truth, in the places where ſuch proceſſions are per- 
formed, that thoſe who have been uſed for ſeveral years to diſci- 
pline themſelves in them, cannot leave it off afterwards, without 
danger of ſome great diſorder; unlefs they get themfelves bled at 
that time of the year at which thoſe ceremonies ufe to take place. | 
Madame D- Aunoy fays, that, the firſt time ſhe faw' one of theſe 
proceſſions, the thought ſhe fhould faint away; and the concludes 
the account the has given of the gaftant fiageflatinig evcurfions 
that have been above mentioned, with faying, that Mc red 
man * thus ſo handſomely trimmed himfeff, is often laid 
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up in his room ſor ſeveral days afterwards, and ſo ſick that he 
cannot go to Maſs on Eaſter Sunday. All the above facts ſhew 
how much hardſhip, uſe really may bring Men to bear: and the 
feats of the above Penitents are not, after all, much more ſurpriſing 
than the proweſs of the noted Buckhorſe in this Country, who. 
ſubmitted to receive boxes upon any part of his body, and as 
ſtoutly applied as People choſe to lay them on, for ſixpence 
a-piece. He only covered his Stomach, with his arms acroſs it; 
and the whole was meant as an advantageous exerciſe for thoſe 
who propoſed to learn or improve themſelves in the perilous art 
of boxing. i 
The uſe that has been made of flagellations in public ſhews 
and proceſſions, the different Edicts of Princes for prohibiting or 
permitting ſuch ceremonies, the Bulls iſſued by different Popes 
to approve or condemn them, and the deciſions and regulations 
of a number of Men inveſted with the firſt dignities in the Church, 
on the ſubject of voluntary diſciplines, are not the only circum- 
ſtances that prove the great importance of which theſe practices 
have gradually grown to be in the Chriſtian World: we ought. 
not to omit to ſay, that they have been the cauſe of much dif- 
ference in opinion among the Learned; for, ſomething eſſential 
would certainly be wanting to the glory of flagellations, if they - 
had not been the cauſe of diſſentions among Men, and if at leaſt _ 
Treatiſes pro and con had not been written on occaſion of them. 
Some among the Learned have, it ſeems, blamed the pious ex- 
erciſes here alluded to, without reſttictiog: ſuch were the Cardi- 


nal 
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nal Stephen, and Peter Cerebroſus, who have been mentioned in 
former place, as well as certain learned Ecclefiaftics in Rome, 
againſt whom Cardinal Damian likewiſe wrote. Others have 
condemned the cruelty with which the fame'exercifes were ſome- 
times performed: among them was Gerſon, whoſe arguments, 
together with thoſe of the Advocate General Servin, in his ſpeech 
againſt the Blue Penitents of N our Author ee at 
ſome length, in kiv ninth Chapter, ( 

Debates have, moreover, taken va among the Eeatiicts 68 
cerning the preciſe views with which diſciplines ought to be pet· 
formed, as well as on the propereſt occaſions. And diſputes have 
particularly run high, coneerhing the degree of efficaciouſhets of 
ſuch pious exerciſes : on which the reader may remember what has 
lately been ſaid of _ dofttiner advanced by the Hereticks called 
Flagellants. 

Differences in opinion have alſo denke with reſpect to the 
manner in which diſciplines are to be executed: ſome aſſerting 
that penitents ought to inflict them upon themſelves with their 
own hands; and others being equally poſitive that they ought to 
receive them from the hands of COT r this ae 
the arguments of Gerſon. 

In fine, debates have taken place concerning the ptopereſt ſitua- 
tion for penitents to be in, when undergoing fuch mortifications. 
Some have objected much to the diſciplining perſons laying them- 
ſelves bare for that purpoſe, as being contrary to decency ; mr 
others, at the youu of whom was Cardinal Damian, have 

8 ſtrenuouſiy 
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ſtrenuouſly declared for a ſtate of unlimited nakedneſs. The fol- 
lowing is one of the arguments of the Cardinal on that ſubject. 
© Tell me, whoever you may be, who are actuated by ſo much 
© pride as to deride the Paſſion of our Saviour, and who, refuſing 
« to be ſtripped along with him, ridicule his nakedneſs, and call 
« his ſufferings mere dreams or trifles, tell me, pray, what you. 
prepare to do, when you ſhall ſee this heavenly Saviour, who 
vas publickly ſtripped and faſtened to a croſs, clad with majeſty. 
* and glory, accompanied by an innumerable multitude, of Angels, 
N ſurrounded by incomparable and inexpreſſible ſplendours, and 
* infinitely more glorious, than all viſible and inviſible things ? 
What will you do, I ſay, when you ſhall ſee him -whoſe 
* ignominy you pretend to deſpiſe, ſeated upon a Tribunal ex- 
* alted and ſurrounded by fire, and judging all Mankind in a, 
manner both equitable and terrible? Then ſhall the Sun loſe 
c its luſtre; the Moon ball be involved in darkneſs ; ; the. Stars 
« ſhall fall from their places; the foundations of mountains ſhalt 
be ſhaken ; only a few ſcarce gloomy rays ſhall be ſent from the 
: ties ; ; the earth and air ſhall be conſumed by i impetuous fires, 
« and all the elements confounded together ; what, once more, 
« will you do, when all theſe things ſhall happen ? of What ber 
vice to you will be theſe clothes and garments with which you 
* now are covered, and which you refuſe to lay aſide, to ſubmit 
« to the exerciſe of penitence ? With what front and preſumptu- | 
* ous audacity do you hope to partake of the glory of Him, whoſe 
* ſhame and ignominy you refuſe to ſhare? 
The aboye is certainly the beſt argument I ever have SHS 


read 
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read in favour of nakedneſs ; and it reconciles me to Cardinal Da- 
mian, whom I find, from thence, to have been no bad Writer. 

This neceſlity of nakedneſs to complete the merit of Penatice, 
has been inſiſted upon by other Men of i importance beſides him 
whom we have juſt fpoken of; and without alledging any farther 
authority on this ſubject, it will ſuffice to obſetve chat the greateſt 
petſonages have ſubmitted to the part of Penitence we mention; 
ſeveral inſtances ef which keve been Wer in a former 1 
of this Work. Ly 


Nay, the more complet was this Nac llen of clothes, the 
more merit chere was thought to be in it: hence we find that 
ſeveral Offenders have proportioned their freedom from habili- 
ments, to the greatnels of the ſenſe they entertaĩned of their of- 
fences ; and on this occaſion may be recited the penance perform- 
ed by Fulk, ſurnamed G/5/egotinelle; about the year one thouſand. 

This Fulk, he was a very powerful Man in France, being 
the Son of die great Sene/ehal of the Kingdom, had been a moſt 
bad and violent Man, in thoſe times of feudal Anarchy, when 
foret was almoſt the only law that- exiſted,” and when the Nobles 
and Lords were rather Heads of Robbers, than perſons inveſted 
with any preciſe dignity. Among other crimes the above Falk 
had committed, he had killed with his on hand, Conan, Duke of 
Britanny. He had performeũ three: pilgrimages to the Holy Land; 
and-on tlie laſt, meaning to render his penanee complete and en- 
tirely unexceptionable, he cauſed himſelf to be drawn naked 
upon a eee e v4 — n 
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of Jeruſalem ; perſons, who had been directed ſo to do, laſhed 
him by turns, with ſcourges ; and a perſon appointed for that 
purpoſe, cried at ſettled intervals, Lord! have Mercy on the traitor 
and forfwearer Fulk. He lived very devoutly afterwards,” and 
founded ſeveral Monaſteries. An account of this Fulk, and his 
penance, is to be found in Moreri's Dictionary. 
| Others have carried their notions on the preſent: ſubject ſtill 
| farther, and have thought that bare freedom from habiliments, 
| had ſome ſanctity peculiar to it, and poſſeſſed, of itſelf, a great 
degree of merit. The Cynic Philoſophers in Greece, among 
| whom Diogenes was particularly remarkable, frequently made, 
we find, their appearance in public, without even a ſingle rag to 
cover their nakedneſs ; and the Indian Philoſophers called Gymno- 
ſopbiſts, conſtantly appeared in the ſame light kind of dreſs, as we 
learn from their appellation itſelf, which fignifies naked Sages, . 
Sages of the ſame kind ſtill continue to exiſt in the ſame quar- 
ters we ſpeak of; and we have likewiſe had, in our parts-of the 
World, particular Sages or Sectaries, who have attributed no leſs 
merit to a ſtate of nakedneſs. Such were the Adamites, men- 
tioned by St. Auſtin, Theſe Adamites thinking they would ef - 
fectually aflimilate themſelves to our firſt Parents, before their 
fall, if they appeared in the ſame habit, would put themſelves in 
a compleat ftate of nature during certain ſolemnities of their own, 
and either ventured to make their appearance in the public ſtreets 
in that condition, or did the ſame, both Men and Women toge- 
ther, in private conventicles or houſes, Which, if it was winter 
time, they took care to have well warmed beforchand. 


About 
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About the year 1 300, a Set of the ſame; kind, called the Tur- 
lupins (which word rather ſeems to have been a nickname, than 
2 ſerious appellation of that ſect) made their appearance in 
France, again. declaring themſelves, as well by their example as 
by their words, for freedom from accoutrements. To theſe the 
Picards, a century afterwards, ſucceeded in Germany, who carrying 
their opinion on the ſanctity of nakedneſa, and their abhorrence of 
ſuch unhallowed thing as dreſs, farther than the Adamites had 
done, made at all times their appearance in a perfect ſtate of 
nature. A certain party of Anabaptiſts, adopting the doctrine of 
theſe Picards, tried, on the thirteenth day of February, in the year 
153 5, to make an excurſion in the ſtreets of Amſterdam, in the 
hallowed ftate we mention; but the Magiſtracy, not taking the 
joke fo well as they ought to have done, uſed: cel Adventurers 
in rather. a ſevere manner. 77 

In fine, to theſe eee eee 
emit 19-aild that of: Brother nem a Friar of the Franciſcan 
Order ; and the merit of this Priar was the greater in that, dif- 
ferent from the abovementioned partiſans of nakedneſs, he per- 
formed his proceſſions alone, with great affurance and calmneſs. 
Anotbier time (it is related) he entered the Town of Viterbo; 
* and while he ſtood within the gate, he put his hoſe on his head, 
and, his gown being tied round his neck in the ſhape of a load, he 
+ walked through the ſtreets of the Town, where he ſuffered much 
i* abuſe and many tricks from the inhabitants; and ſtill in the 
« ſame ſituation, he went to the Convent of the Brothers, who all 


© exclaimed 
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« exclaimed againſt him; but he cared urge for 2 PL 18 Was 
© {his good little Brother.'* 

The above account of Brother Ju uniperus OR the- wah & 
which however I do not vouch) is extracted from the Book called 
Of the Conformities“ / De Conformitatibus ) or rather from that 
called the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, which is an extract from the 
former; for this Book of the Conformities exiſts, it is ſaid, no 
longer; or at leaſt only two or three Copies of it are to be come 
at, in certain Libraries the name of which I have forgotten. 
The Book in queſtion, which is well known from other old 
Books, was a compilation made by Franciſcan Monks; and tlie 
deſign of it, beſides reciting pious Anecdotes relative tothe Or- 
der, was to inveſtigate the conformities between Jeſus Chriſt, and 
their Founder St. Francis; and the advantage commonly was, 
in theſe compariſons, modeſtly given to the latter. After the 
time of the Reformation, the Monks of the Order we ſpeak of, 
became ſomewhat aſhamed of the performance, and have ſince 
ſucceeded in fuppreſſing it, only two or three copies, as hath been 
above obſerved, being now left; and a Proteſtant Miniſter; ho 
procured a ſight of one of them, has, in this Century; dbne the 
Cordeliers or Franciſcans the charitable ſervice of giving an ex- 
tract from the moſt remarkable Articles of it, to the World, un- 
der the 1 title * the . of the Cordeliers. 


112 1930 However, 

. Alia vice intravit Viterbinm, C dom Met in ports, rang FI babiis 
in medum fardeli ligato.ad collum, fic nudus ad plateas ivit civitati 2 
'perprſſus eft ; & nudus ad locum fratrum ivit, omnibus contra cum clamanti „ fo nN 


14s f arm curante, tam ſanctus fuit iſte fratricellus. 
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However, _ theſe naked proceſſions performed by the Cynic 
Philoſophers, by the Adamites, the Turlupins, the Picards, and 
by Brother J uniperus, never met, We find, with any great favour 
from the World; and as beatings without nakedneſs, that is, 
mere baſtinadoes, have conſtantly been conſidered as being but dull 
and unmeritorious acts of penance, and in conſequence never 
met with. any degree of encouragement, ſo nakedneſs without 
beatings has been but little practiſed or reliſned. But when. 
flagellations have been employed, then the whole ſcene has be- 
come enlivened ; then have Penitents entertained ſufficient con- 
ſciouſneſs of their. merit, to, continue their: exerciſes with per- 
ſeverance and regularity ;. then have. numerous converts con- 
tributed to perpetuate the practice; then have the World thought 
the affair worth engaging their attention, and public ſhews, cere- 
monies and ſolemnities have been inſtituted. 

Ceremonies: of this kind have, however, been e with 
different ſucceſs, by which Imean with _—_— 
genuity, among different Nations. 

The flagellating Solemnities, for inſtance, * 3 . in 
Lacedze mon, are not in any degree intitled, to our approbation; 
very far from it. The cruel advantage that was taken in them 
of the filly pride of Boys to prevail upon them to ſuffer them | 
ſelves to be cut to pieces, rendered ſuch ceremonies. a practice of 
really a brutiſſi kind, and it is Adoult:to f kee ben was, 
in them, more inhumanity or ſtupidity. 95817 4:0 

Leſs V than e folemnities certainly are. "—_ 

„Ar ö ons 
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ceflions of modern Diſciplinants, fince they exerciſe no ſeverity 
but on their own ſelves; and the gallantry, and courtſhip paid 
to the fair Sex, which ſo eminently prevail in theſe proceſſions, 
indeed are circumſtances that greatly recommend them. But yet 
the gloomy affectation of ſanctity which is mixed with the feſtivity 
and pageantry of thoſe ſame ceremonies, gives the whole an air of 
hypocriſy, which is in ſome degree diſguſting; and the real eruelty 
with which they are attended, cannot but compleat the averſion 
of ſuch perſons as uſe has not reconciled to the thought of them. 
The feſtival of the Luperealia that was performed in Rome, 
had indeed greatly the advantage of all the ceremonies of this 
kind that ever were inſtituted ; and ĩt really deſerved to have' been 
contrived or continued, by a People more polite and refined than 
the Romans, _— in early times, are —— to us to 
have been. l 
* other excellences the Feſtival we ſpeak of poſſefſed, it 
as performed but once a year, and only continued a few days; 
8 ceremonies of this kind ought to occur but ſeldom, and be 
of but ſhort duration: and it was like a ſhort time of Saturnalia, 
during which each Sex kindly exhibited to the fight of the other 
thoſe perſonal charms and advantages which they Wy kept / 
hidden during the reſt of the whole year. | 
In the ſecond place, the real deſign of the whole mandeln 
was pretty openly and candidly acknowledged: and if we except 
the few religious rites by which the ceremony was begun, which 
ſerved to give dignity to it, and the notion of the power of the 
| bf | ſlaps 


* 
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flaps of the Zyperci to render Women fruitful, which ſetved to 
give importance. to the whole folemnity, it was agreed fairly 
dnough on all fides, that no more wus meant . . _ 
time and amuſement. 

In the third place, no cruelty * took. ak in Lak 
performance of the Feſtival: we ſpeak of, nor was it poſſible any 
ſhould; and from the ſhape, the lightneſs and breadthof the ſtraps 
which the Luperci employed, we may judge of theit tender anxi - 
ouſneſs not to do, through zeal or other cauſe, any. n to the 
amiable objects who made application to them. 50 

Whenoneof che two bands of. Luperci (out oi 3 — 
Nan who was either ill ſhaped,.or whoſe addreſs wanted elegance 
and livelineſs, was no doubt irremiſſibly blackballed) when, I fay,. 

one of the two bands of Luperci had been let looſe out of the 
Temple of the God Pan, and after the atrival of a Lupercus- in 1 
any particular ſtreet, had been announced by the flobriſhes of | 4 
the haut- boys, the tlarinets, the trumpets, kettle drums and othet r 
military inſtruments that were ſtationed near the entrance of if 
we are abſolutely to ſuppoſe: that: muſio conitibuted to embelliſi 
ſo charming a feſtival) ſame ane of the amiable perſons wh pro-· 
poſed to receive benefit from! the Lupercus's ſervices, moved out | 
af the crowd, and. threw herſelf into his way. 
On ſight of her, the whole fierceneſs of the Lupercus was ſoften- 
ed. However kindled his ſpirits might have been by the religious 
rites by which the ceremony was begun, by the courſe he 7 
1 er juſt performed, and the fight of the multitudes of ſpectators 
88 0 h 
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-who lined the ſtreets, whatever, in ſhort, might be that ſtate of 
fever in which Feſtus ſeems to repreſent him, the februans 
Lupercus, at the ſight of the lovely creature who obſtructed 
his paſſage, felt his T_T ſucceeded by ſenſations of the moſt 
benevolent ſort. 

So far from entertaining deſigns of a ſevere or cruel nature, he 
ſcarcely poſſeſſed ſufficient power to raiſe his arm, and perform 
with a faint hand the office that was expected of him. His 
boſom was filled with the ſofteſt paſſions. Intirely loſt in the 
contemplation of the lovely object that made application to him, 
already did he begin to have thoughts of employing remedies of a 
more obvious and natural kind; already, forgetting all Mankind, 
did he attempt to incloſe her in his arms ; when the acclamations 
of the ſpectators, and the ſudden exploſion of the muſical inſtru- 
ments, at once recalled him to himſelf ; he flew from the amiable 
perſon who had thus fo thoroughly engaged his attention, and 
haſtened to other objects equally amiable, who likewiſe came to 
crave his aſſiſtance. If I was called upon to give my vote for any 
ceremony of the kind here mentioned, I would give it for the 
feſtival of the Lupercalia, eſpecially with the i improwemente 2 
"bad boon mado Win the times of ond 
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Concluſion. The lower Diſtipline is ſomewhat contrary. 


to decency; and the upper Di SER is. apt to bring 
OY on the eyes. 


EVERAL Theologians, as we have ſeen, any 
united in blaming the cruel ſeverity wich which 
ſome perſons inflicted diſciplines upon e by 


8 8 2 whic 


I have in this Chapter taken a greater liberty than I 1 
allowed myſelf to take in any other part of this Book, and omit- 
ted ſeveral facts and quotations introduced. by our. Author in 
that. which is the. tenth, or laſt, of his. work, 8 I thought, 
were ta be inſerted in this place, 

Seduced by his inclination for quoting and compiling, our 
Author has recited, in concluding his Book, a long anatomical 
diſcuſſion, extracted from Bartholinus's Treatiſe De Medico Aa- 
grorum uſu, and other anatomical works, and. produced lon 8 
quotations and ſtories from Cælius Rodiginus, Otho Brunsfel- 
ſus, Meugbus Faventinus, and John Henty Meibomius, in his 
Treatiſe De uſu flagrorum in re V enered, But as neither theſe ana- 
tomical arguments : and diſcuſſions, nor even the ſtories in queſ- 
tion, which their authors have not _—_— in an agrecable or pro- 

bable 


* 
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which thoſe perſons, they ſaid, aſſimilated themſelves to 
Idolaters and Pagans: befides, which is very well worth 
obſerving, by this very ſeverity theſe zealous performers 
of diſciplines, in the iſſue obſtruct their own piety, and 
defeat their own ends, : 

In fact, Phyſicians and Anatomiſts inform us, that 
ſuch is the ſecret or open communication between 


all parts of the human body, that it is impoſſible to do 
any material and continued kind of injury to any one, 


without other parts being ſooner or later affected by it: 


hence it reſults that thoſe perſons who execute diſci- 
plines upon themſelves with the great ſeverity we men- 
tion, in time fall into ſome ſerious diſorders of one 
kind or other, and at laſt find themſelves diſabled from 


continuing 
bable manner, could, as I found, be put in any dreſs that was 
likely to afford ſatisfaction, I rather choſe, making my apology 
for it to the reader, to ſet them aſide, together with another 
ſtory extracted from the 138th Chapter of Petronius, which our 


Author had inſerted in his fourth Chapter, and the natural room 
for which would have been in this place. 


With a few other quotations as well as thoughts of our Au- 


thor, in his laſt Chapter, and by contracting the title of it, 
I have endeayoured to frame the preſent final Chapter, in 


order that there might be ſome common concluſion of our taſks, 


and that my author, and I, joining hands again in it, might 


thus have an opportunity, as is the cuſtom at the end of plays, 


to make our obeiſance together, and take a joint leave of the 


| Public. 
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the improvement of their morals. 

The neighbouring and moſt tender parts are, in the 
caſes. we ſpeak of, unavoidably affected by the conſe- 
quence of the injury that is thus done to other parts; 
and from harſh diſciplines repeatedly performed upon 
the thoulders, at laſt ariſe, as _ learned Bartholinus 
n diſorders and defluxions on the eyes. 

This inconvenience from the exerciſes we memion, 
** perplexed Father Gretzer, who, as hath been 
before obſerved, was a great friend to the practice of 
diſcipline; and in order to be thoroughly fatisfied on 
that ſubject, he one day conſulted a Phyſician, a ſriend 


of his, 2 partly ants him from his fears, and partly ©, 


confirmed them. This Phyſician made anſwer, that 
diſciplines executed on the ſhoulders, when perſormed 
with moderation, were perfectly harmleſs with re- 
ſpect to the — ; op then 5 abſolutely avoided 
giving any ſuch opinion in regard to thoſe which were 


performed in a harſh or cruel manner. The follow- 


ing is the oracle which the Phyſician in queſtion de- 
livered, 

« The vulgar opinion, that laſhes, applied on. the 
ce back, are apt to hurt the eyes, is not well grounded, 


It is true that the great loſs of blood injures the 


<« brain, and conſequentially the eyes, which are 
called by ſome, the ſprouts of it; and this it effects 
9 of the vital heat. But 

there does not ariſe from diſciplines, ſuch a great 
« loſs ot n as. that the brain may thereby ſuffer 


cc any 


continuing any longer a: practice which was ſo uſeful to 


* 
A 
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« any conſiderable deperdition of its heat: on the 
« contrary ; fince ſcarifications on the back. are often 
© employed with ſucceſs for the cure of diſorders in 
the eyes, why ſhould bad conſequences to them be 
« feared from a few ſtripes? Thoſe therefore alone 
« who are of a weakly conſtitution the exerciſe" in 
5 queſtion can hurt, but not perſons of a good con- 
<« ſtitution; and when diſciplines are ſo. moderately 
e inflicted as to cauſe no loſs of blood, and barely to 
cc affect the tincture of the ſkin, no Foes, cer- 
ce tainly ought to be feared from them.” ®* Such 
was the deciſion of this excellent Phyſician, and to 
it Father Gretzer adds that he willingly and chearfully 
ſubſcribes. + 

All Phyſicians, however, have not agreed with him 
whoſe authority we have juſt quoted. Some have deli- 
vered different opinions concerning the harmlefsnels of 
diſcipline with teſped to the eyes; and whether it was 
that the Friars Capuchins thought their advice of 
greateſt weight, or that they propoſed that their zeal 
ſhould be unreftrained by any apprehenfion, they have 
adopted the uſe of the lower diſcipline ; and ſo have 
the generality of - Nuns likewiſe done, from the like 
intention of ſecuring their eye- ſight. 3 : . 

But 

"> . Neque Funiculorum Incuſſo, que  dirfum citrd * 
nem rubefacit, tam impetuoſe eft, ut ex ed detrimenti gs Je 
metuendum.— Lib. IT. de Diſciplinis, cap. 9, edit. Ingollt. | 
; + . « - ad cujus ſententiam, meam /ibens uolenſque agungo. 


Oh - Quippecim ea de cauſa Capucivi, multæ ue Moniales, virorum 
9 ac piorum bominum confilio, gſegm fa gellandi — um 
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But while the perſons we ſpeak of, have en- 
deavoured to prevent dangers of one kind, they have 
incurred others which are ſtill worſe.” By moſt of the 
antient Monaſtic Rules, religious perſons were for- 
bidden to inſpect any part uf their naked bodies, for 
fear of the wicked thoughts to which ſuch imprudence 
might give riſe: now, how is it poſſible for perſons 
who intirely ſtrip, in order to take diſcipline, to help, 
however. great their piety may be, having a ſight of 
thoſe parts of themſelves which they have been direded 
never to look on? How can Nuns avoid, in thoſe 
inſtants; having at leaſt a glance of thoſe excellent 
detatler +. which wo are forbidden to ſurvey,” and 
F938 e e 


LO 5 


ee FE — hau, 3 uirgis 

* Hp, bo, Monfieur F Abbe! How | come you to be fo well a ac- 
quainted wich beauties of the Kind you mention here, and 

to ſpeak of them i in fo poſitive : a manner? For, the reader muſt 
not think I here lend any expreſſions to my Author which are 
not his on: Nim probroſum (lays he), foli oftendere lumbos & 
Jemora Juvenila,  excellenti ' formd, guamvis religi igtonts honeflate conſe- 
crata? This Monfeur 7 Abbe, for his excurſion upon objects and 
beauties \ which, one ſhould have thought, lie ſo much out of his 
province, richly deſerves a lecture of the ſime kind with chat 


10 


which Parſon 1 5 received from Lady Booby, when he ven- 


tured i to > expatiate, in her a hb Fn $ 24 on oe beauties of 
41 * 0 74 L 217i47 +4 Ri WW 202 
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which they thus imprudently expoſe to the light of the 
Sun? By fubſtituting one kind of discipline to the 
other, religious perſons have, I am afraid, only laid 
themſelves open, as hath been above obſerved, to dan- 
gers of a ſtill worſe nature than thoſe they meant te 


avoid, and have perhaps _ fallen from * 
into Seylla. * 


Beſide, 


* Theſe dangers ariſing from ſelf- examination I do not al- 
low myſelf to call in queſtion; fince, beſides my Author, the 
Framers of Monaſtic Rules have taken notice of them; and in- 
deed I find Brantòme has entertained thoughts of the fame kind; 
and many facts are to be found in that Chapter of his which he 
has intitled Of Sight in Love, that fully confirm the above ob- 
ſervations. But beſides thefe ſerious dangers into which a too 
curious examination of one's ſelf may lead, there are others very 
well worth mentioning: I mean to ſpeak of the acts of pride, 
vanity, ſelf-admiration and complacency, to which the above 
curioſity may give riſe. Vanity and a diſpoſitian to admire one's 
ſelf, are diſpoſitions that are but too general among Mankind 3. 
and there is hardly a time in life at which we may be faid to be 
perfectly cured of ſuch wordly affections. On this occaſion I 
ſhall recite the following anecdote, as. related by Brantome., | 

A certain Lady, WhO had been very bandſome, and now 
was ſame what advanced in years,, would no longer look at 
her face in the looking-glaſs, for fear of diſcovering ſome 
new injury time might have done to it; but ſhe ſurveyed 


\ the 
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Beides, as ſuch-diſciplines cannot be performed in 
ſecret Without neither is it very D to 
execute them in tlie preſence of witneſſes. Tertullian 
obſetves e TOE _ * W bas made either 


2 4 4 
We. *; + PIC 1 Ty wh 2 F 4s fear 
R. 3 
. 


5 7 


the other e ad ow ſoddenly amd e 
worldly yanity we. ſpeak of, ſhe exclaimed, * God be chanked, 
« here I do not grow / old. {je ne vieillic point} | 5166 7.2 
Theſe dangers of -a too curious examination eve per- 
ſon, are extrennely well expreſſed by Ovid, in that part of his Me- 
tamotphoſes where he deſcribes Narciſſus fitting near that clear 
filver fountain, in which he contemplated himſelf : 
NI <c Fons erat illimis, nitidis argenteus undu. ag -+ 
And the Poet relates, in a very lively manner, the Abele of 
the Youth, at the fight. of, Retro hx ee 
fections. 63 ,.913. 01. lun 


4 ,* * «4 we erbe, imagine farms 


| Adftupet ivſe fb ola doe wet | | 

"Ibo unexperienced Nuns ſhould be led, by their difiplines, 
into. faults of the above kind, are therefore very natural appre- 
henſions. Being thoroughly engaged in the contemplation. of thoſe = 
beautics which they expoſe to light, it is no, wonder that 
all their thoughts of a religious kind ſhould - yaniſh : and they 
even may very well in the iſſue, inchanted as they are by what 
they ſee, intirely forget thoſe pious exerciſes which they have pu r- 
poſely retired to their cell, to perform. 

ys 
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« fear, or ſhame, the conſequence of every evil ac- 
« tion ;” now, if we judge from this rule, we ſhall find 
no reaſon to applaud much the diſcipline in queſtion ; 
for, who could, without ſhame, execute a -Giſci- 
pline of this kind in ſight of other perſons? Who 


could, without reluctance, inflict a lower diſcipline 


- upon himſelf on an exalted place, an and in the middle of 


a numerous Aſſembly of People? who could thus 
expoſe his own nakedneſs to the rays of the Sun, and 
to the eyes of a multitude of Spectators 7 ＋ 

From all that has been alledged in this Chapter we are 

then to conclude, that the practice of diſciplines ought 

* = 

Quid turpius excogitars poteſt ud vira fue famine, quam, 
tumbis & femoribus ad radios Salis epeg;tis, ſerpſum diverberare oe : 


Durs in edito & aperto loco, plents comitus, in  canſeliu' bominum, x 
lumbos nateſque virgis cedere non pertimeſeat ? 


This exhibition of charms and beauties to the rays of the 
Sun, has been found fault with by the Poet Lafontaine, beſides. 
our Author. This Poet pretty plainly fays that ſuch a practice is 
only fit for the New World. He delivers this opinion in that 
Tale which has been above quoted, The Spectaclet, when he at- 
tempts to expreſs the objects which the Nuns'exhibited to the 
fight of each other, and of the Abbefs: . niggatdly and proud 
* charms (ſays he) which the Sun is allowed to ſee only in the 
« New Woot ts bt wack 5 


- chiches & Kern appas © 
Que le Soleil ne voit qu au nouveau monde, 


Car celui- ci ne les lui montre pas. 
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to be ons with ſome caution. ' By endeavouring to 
l, temptations of another 


Diſciplines reg] — — the great 1 
ums which the moſt reſpectable — ho have beſtowed 
upon them, ought, to ſay it once more, to be practiſed 
with prudence ; and ſuch pious Lag are not pr” 
og free from _ 
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75, laſt line but 5, xapirye r. xapidlgpe. = 
105, J. 11, the very preciſion, r. the great pregiſion, ny 
111, J. 13, there no room, v. there is no toom. 8.19 
126, J. 4, and of the, r. and into the. | 
140, I. 4, commonly, 7. 2 | 
196, J. 20, non delle, 'r, non loin die 
203z wy I, fourth, 7. fifth. 
233, laſt line, in ſome, v. in ſome one. 
299, J. 23, Carnval, r. Carnival. 
305, . Villagairca, r. Villagarcias 


325, +, 25 the great loſs, 7, . 
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BBOTS, poſſeſs an. unlimited 


power of impoſing diſciplines on 

their Monks, 114, 116, 120, 129. 

Are directed to make a ſerious uſe of that 
wer, upon certain occaſions, 120. 
rick played by a certain Abbot on his 


Monks, 125, & ſeq. Are not reſpected 
by their Monks in proportion to their 


great power over them, 130, & ſz. 
An explanation of the common ſaying, 
they wait for him as Monks do for their 
Abbot, 131. See Priors. 

Abelard, the great pains. he takes for 
the inſtruction of Heloiſa, 198, 204. 
His letters to her, quoted, 199, 204. 

Adamites, mentioned by St. Auſtin, 
what ſe& they were, 316. 

Adams, (Parſon,) propoſed as a pattern 
of gallantry and proper behaviour, 24 
Receives a lecture from a Lady, hi. 
he deſerves, 327: I | 

Aabelm, an Engliſh Saint, the kind 
of mortification he recommends to young 
women, 20). 1788 

Aariaſem, alias Adrianſen (Cornelius) 
what kind of penance he impoſes. upon 
his female penitents, 
account of him, 197. 
or at leaſt the 1 the Cornelian 
diſcipline, 198. 

Adrian I. (Pope) occupied 'the Holy 
Chair in the year 5,72, and forbids Con- 
feſſors to beat their penitents, 192 
_ Meyptians, an account of their reli- 
gious ceremonies and flagellations, 76. 

Jar Maſtigophoros, a Tragedy of 
Sophocles, a remarkable paſſage in it, 

quoted, o. ae 6 | 

Aicoran of the Cordeliers, what Book, 
317, 318. 


I A farther - 
ſs the inventor, 


k 


Amorous Hiſtory. of Gauls, quoted, 29 
Anabaptiſts, a pious expedition and' 
proceſhon of theirs, 775 | | 
Anchorites of the Eaſt, . accounts of 
their ſelf-mortifications, 10, 98, & 165 
Amthony (St.) is the Inſtitutor of Mo- 
naſtical Life, 109. Frequent vifits he 
receives from the Devil, and the different 
treatments he experichces. from him,, 
1c6, 108. | 
_ quoted, 77. : 

Min (St.) quoted, 4, 114. His 
remarkable advice to the Tribune 
Marcellinus, concerning Hereticks; 1614. 

Auguſtus, is ſaid to have ſubjected the 
Romans to his whip, 55. | 


B. 
Baftinacoes, are but incomplete acts of 


nance, 186, 187, 319. 

Bath, (Knights off the) at the time of 
their inſtallation are to receive admoni- 
tions from: the Maſter Cook of the Soves 
vereign, 156. | y 

Bernardinus de Buſtis, a ſermon of 
his quoted, 255. Nei 
\Bernardinus of Sienna, in what manner 
he receives the advances of a Lady, 221. 
Is not a fit model for ordinary perions to. 
imitate, 245. ö 

Biſhops, © 5 inveſted, in the earlieſt 
times, with a power of fagellation over 
their flock, 114, 115 12 


11 
_- Boileay (the Kobe) introduced, 195. 
reprimanded, 327. | | 
Bonner, Biſhop of London, bis method 
of informing Hereticks, 218. 
Brantome, quoted, 146, 1 48, 149, 201, 


; Bridget, 


R 


1 N D E X. 
Bridget, 2 holy Nun, ſets both St. 


Chryſoſtom and St. Auſtin, right, by 
means of a viſion ſhe has, 94. 
Ruckborſe,” bis proweſs, 312. > 
Buffoon (a Court) in Spain, his witti- 
eiſm at. the expence of the Queen, and 
ellatory reward for the ſame, 1 50. 


urnet, quoted, 218, 224. 
26, 27. 5 


- Calot, the celebrated Rs men- 
tioned, 08. 


Canillac (che Marquis of) falls im love 


with Margaret, ' Queer of Navarre, on 
ſight of her fine arm, 225. 

Canon (an Engliſh) Dean of the Church 
of Rheims, - beſtows a ſound admonition 
and diſcipline om the Biſhop of 1 
216, 217. Thanks given him by the 
latter, ibid. 

Captives, the treatment they expe- 
rienced from their Conquerors, in an- 
tient times, 49, 50. 

Capuchin ciars, declare for the uſe 
of the lower-diſcipline, 13, 326. Pious 
counſel and charitable offer of one to-a 
young woman, 158, His ſucceſs in that 

affair, ibid. 


Cechald (the widow) | reſolutely per- 


forms the hundred years * 1. 
Celebrated Cauſes (the Col ection of) 


quoted, 229, 
Cerebroſus (the Monk) oppeſes the 
praftice 2 ſelf-flagellation, and writes 


againſt Cardinal Danian on that ſubject, 
177, 178, 222 . 
et, quoted, 244. Has thrown 
a great light on the ſubject of flagellati- 
ons, 267 
Cbantp r? (the Monk 
lope through the whole tribe of Devils, 
for his having refuſed to practiſe ſelf- 
| 1 Ehrytion, ile he was alive, 249, 250. 
-1/tians, did not, at the time of the 
bliſnment of Chriſtianity, adopt 
1 br of voluntary flagellations, , 29, 
805. Nor do they ſeem to have prac- 
ed them in the times which. _— 
stely followed that period, 
4+ Have — imitated 


runs the gant- 


Bunter, his Judaie Synagogue, quoted, 


333 


ral Aices from the antient 
prac time at which the 3 


voluntary diſciplines, e rely — . | 


to have become univ 


Sets with ref] to: ſuch 

A e of poten, Get 
os Eaſtern Chriftians,. againſt the Laun 
or Weſtern Chriſtians, 193 

Church, how ſtrictly adheres wo its 
forms and ritual, 218. 

Claudi Barry — * bis 

audinus, (the ror) IP 
buffoons widk him, 8 | of * 

Cleaveland, quoted, 270. 

Clergy, it is a elne ext one ob 
2 
rule, ibid. Surpriſing licenee that 
vailed amon Nah at - certain period, 20. 

Climax (St. John) examination of a 
paſſage” in his Book, 104. The truer 
meaning of this paſſage, 295, 

2 (the Poet) his cale hinted 2 

Farther account of him, 273, & 
His witticiſm at the expence of _ 
fair Sex, 274 · the ſentence paſſed u 
him on that occafioh by the Court Ladies 
and his lucky eſcape, ibid. 

Cobbing-board, an uſeful inſtrument on. 
board ſhips, 244. 

Cobler, à remarkable adventure. of an 
Arabian Cobler, 240. 


* 


Column, . to which Jeſus Chriſt 
was faſten inſcription, put after- 
wards upon it, 91. True meaning of 


that inſcription, 92. 
— „ (the Emperor) a law of his 
event the frauds of the Prieſts of 

Bello ona, in Syria, 78. 

Confeſſors. Their great influence over 
theix penitents, and the reaſon of it, 1 3s 
14+ Aſſume à power. of beating their 
penitents, 191. Are forbidden b Vote 
Adrian I. to do ſo, 1 logeni 9 pe 


' nances . impoſed 75 ome of . 194 | 
go 
=. ol 


H/ ers af th el 
195, . eq Blake df thei kt 


Exception to that Fo 


334 


ſon, 204, 205, 206. Advice given them 
by St. Charles Borromeo, 206. Their 
ſituation with reſpet to decorum, 206. 
The expedients contri ved by ſome among 
them, 20), 208. 

Conformities, (the Book of the) a far- 
rago bf ſuper ſtitious traſh, an account of 
the book, 318. | 

Cornelia — a Holy Nun, gives 
the Devil his due, 281, 252. 

Cotelier, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
his Monuments of the Greek Church, 
quoted, 193. | g 

Creſtos, ( Zachary) a Reverend Divine, 
and a propagator of the Cornelian _ 
pline in this Country, 200. F r 
account of him, 200, 201, 

Curate (a French) animadverts upon 
the Abbe Boileau for his depreciating 
the lower diſcipline, 113. 

Cynic Philoſophers, great partiſans of 
nakedneſs, 316. 


* 


D. 


Dacier (Monſ.) a very learned Man in 
7 that relates to antiquity, quoted, 
ae heir to the Crown of France 
in the year 526, orders a correction to 
be inflicted upon his preceptor, 67, 68. 

Damian (the Cardinal) the great Pa- 
tron of Flagellations, 161, 170. De- 
clares freedom from accoutrements the 
beſt ſtate, for performing ſuch pious 
exerciſes, 185. A convincing argu- 
ment of his on the ſubject, recited, 


14. 
: D' Auny (Madame) a French Lady of 
quality, her Journey into Spain, quoted, 
303, 311. ds 

Dae (Robert) lies with young 
women by way of mortification, 
wy. ' 
Denmark, 
known in that Country, and are even 
ſometimes performed at Court, 241. 

Devil, the, makes it a common prac- 
tice to flagellate Saints, 106, 107, 108, 
130. A holy Nun at laſt proves an 
overmatch for him, 251, 252. Devils 


flagellations are not un- 


tbemſelves are ſo ſenſible of the merit 
of flagellations, that they ſometimes 
either recommend the uſe of them, or. 
practiſe them upon themſelves, 250, 
R - 

57 ciplinants, ſee Flagellants, 

Dafciplines, the different meanings of 
that word, 11. The great variety of 
inſtruments uſed for inflicting them, 
187, 188. The Cornelian diſcipline, 
what it 18, 198. The upper and lower 
diſcipline defined, 13. Ihe lower diſ- 
cipline is practiſed by a number of 
Saints of both ſexes, 113. The re- 
ſpective dangers of theſe two diſciplines, 
123, & ſeq. Voluntary diſciplines, ſee 
voluntary flagellations. ; 

Dominic the Cuiraſſed, a Hero in the 
career of ſelf - flagellation, 172, 173, 
174. p 

Du Cange, his Gloſſary, quoted, 125, 
151, 168. - | 


* 


Ed:ſſe, the rough and familiar man- 
ner in which its inhabitants treated the 
* of the Emperor Conſtantine, 
238. 

Flaum, (St.) Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, a great inſtance of his virtue, 
while he 8 his ſtudies in Paris, 
220. Is but badly imitated by his 
Countrymen, in the ſame City, ibid. 

Elizabeth, (Queen) no lover of forma» 

lity in giving tokens of her diſpleaſure, 


159. Seems to have uſed peculiar me- 
thods for rendering her Miniſters what 
they ought to be, 278. 

Empreſs, the, Wife to Juſtinian II. 
is threatened with a flagellation by the 


great Eunuch, 145. 90 
' Engineer, an, of the town of Elæa, 

an offic ious miſtake of his, and atone- 

ment for the ſame; 118. 

Etienne (Robert) the celebrated Pa- 

riſian Printer, mentioned, 35. 

Eſſex, (the Earlof) his letter to Queen 

Elizabeth, quoted, 278. 


 fagellations in general, their uſe is 
known from the carlieſt times, 47. 
Are uſed as a means of procuri 


8 


- Fakirs, their aftoniſhi penances, 
which-are well aſcertained facts, render 


every account of that kind, credible, 


100, 175, Dial between one and 
3 Naben Merchant, quoted from M. 
de Voltaire, 176. | | 
Fathers, antient Greek and Latin, are 
their ſhons about ſelf- ſcourgings 
and beatings to be taken in a literal 
 Flagellants, the formation of their 
oceſhons, 280, & ſeg. Succeſs- they 
cet with in different Countries, 283. 
Deſcription of one of their itinerant pro- 
ceſſions in Germany, 283, & feg.' Their 
eftabliſhment and 2 — $ in France, 
287, & ſeq. Ser. are there diſcounte- 
nanced at laſt, Their fraternities 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the ſect 
of heretics, called flagellants, 2 Ace- 
count of theſe hereticks, 298. Account 
of theſe fraternities, 299, 300. Are, as 
it were, naturaliſed in F and Spain, 
883 Manner in 9 ey perform 
eir 8 in in, 202, & fg. 
In Ita 7 399, 310. Reil e 
theſe F ants upon themſelves, 311. 
Huagellationt, are either of a religious, 
or à corrective, or a recommendatory 
kind. Religious flagellations, of a 
voluntary kind were in uſe among 
moſt Nations of Antiquity, 69—85. 
Were unknown, it ſeems, to the very 
firſt Chriſtians, 90, 109, paſim. Were 
not preſcribed to religious perſons by 
the 25 Founders of 
111, 112. Conjectures about the times 
in which they grew into uſe among 
Chriſtians, 161—170. The time at 
which they certainly became univerſally 
uſed among them, 370, & ſeq, No- 
tions of people, during a certain time, 
concerning their great religious — 
09. Inſtances, 210, C eq, Incredi- 
ble and ſuperſtitious ſtories contrived to 
. recommend them, 247. * 


onaſtie Orders, 
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victory in war, 47, 48. by Naters 
over their Slaves, great power of Maſters 
in Rome in that reſpe&, $2—63. Both 
in — and 2 dr by School- 
maſters, 64, & ſeq. , adges, , 
by Ladies to Phu Wy Ang — 
—272, 276—278. Are uſeful to defeat 
captious arguments, 148, 491. To re- 
ward fatires or bon-mots, 146, 150, 
273--276. To check thoſe who betray the 
ſecrets of others, 225, & „ re- 
{s competitors, 228, 232. To c8nfute 
reſies, 213. To brighten the under- 
ſtanding, * To make one's fortune, 
223, 224. 4 0 acquire reputation, 224. 
AS in GEE EE uſed in Seraglios, 
145. in the palaces of the weſtern So- 
i 145, & ſeq. in Monaſteries, 
and the rites with which they are per- 
formed there, 131. Are very proper to 


enliven and embelliſh public. feſtivals, -._ 
rſotmed 
he moſt 


9. Are capable of beit 
22 much grace fulneſs, K+ Th 
comfortable manner to receive them, 214. 
Their glory completed, 312... 
flagellations (jocular) performed as a 
paſtnne, 85, 86, 201—204. 2 
> flagellations  (recommendatory) 135, 
7 by 
Francis (St.) his | „ & contri- 
vance of his, 95 Is tlagellated by the 


Devil the very firſt night after bis arri- 


val at Rome, 108. 7 
. Friars, miracle effected by one, 109 
—111. Contrivance of certain Friars in 
Catalonia, 2c. See Monks. 
Full Griſegonelle, an account of the 


penance he performs, 315, 316. 
8. | 


a a” of ego ks 234415; | 
Goon (Pope) puts an end to the 


nv 
<< —S & 1% 


feſtival of the Lupercalia, 84. Improve- 


in it in his 


ments that had been made 
be 5 4t'd d3- ## lows nl 


tunes, ibid. 


" 1 


Gerald (Syleſter) his Itinerarium 
Cambriæ, quoted, 261. | 
Giiblas, quoted, 70. 
Girard (Father) inflifts Cornelian diſ- 
ciplines on MiſsCadiere, 199. ) 
Gerund de Campazas, a Spaniſh No. 
vel, quoted, 242, 307. & 
Goddeſſes, weapons with - which the 
Antients ſupplied them, 55, 262. 
Eretxer (Father) a ſtrenuous defender 
of flagellations, 34, 35, 103. His con- 
futation of a Phyſician, recited, 326. - 
- Gymmoſophiſts, or naked Sages, 316. 


| H. | | 

Heloiſa. The friendſhip of Abelard 
to her, 198, 204. - 

Henry II. of England, receives a cor- 
rection from the Church, 211. 15 

Henry III. of France, inlifts as a Bro- 
ther in a fraternity of Diſciplinants, 
287—290, 301. 5 
Henry IV. of France, receives like- 
wiſe a correction from the Church, 214. 
The great indulgence with which he is 
treated on that occaſion, 214, 215. 
HFlermits, what kind of men they are, 
101. No better than common triars, 
ftory of one, 102. 

Herodote (Apologie pour) an account 
of the Book, 109. Again quoted, 208, 
258. 8 | 

2 quoted, 76, 109. 

Heeden (the Rector of) accident that 
happened to his Cencubine, 261. 

pe (Cape of good) in what manner 
conflagrations are prevented there, -241. 

Horace, quoted, 16, 525 53 60, 66, 


2 
5 Waben uoted, 270, 304. 
Hume (Mr. quoted, 218, 3 
Huſbands corrected by their Wives, 
270. The ſubje& is extenſive and deep, 
and requires a Treatiſe apart, ibid. 


3s J. 
Jerem (8t.) his obſervations on the 
epitaph © la, que 
84. His exhortation to Sabinus, is fi- 


— 


them, 27, 28. Coercive 


much in vogue in that Country, 


the widow Marcella, quoted, 


ND: Ef1X. 


lent in it as to voluntary flagellation, 96. 
Does not ſeem to have practiſed any 
beatings upon himſelf, otherwife than 
with his fiſts, 91. Fired with an ardent 
defire of acquiring the ſtiſe of Cicero, ib. 
Fuſtigated for that reaſon by the A 
before the Tribunal of God, ibid. his 
wiſe diſtinction in that reſpe&, to Ruffi- 
nus, -97, 98. $4. 
Jeſuit, a Reverend Father Jeſuit, a&s 
as an agent from Philip II. of Spain, 
to perſuade a Princeſs of the Auſtrian 
Houſe, to marry him, x48. The elo- 
es of the Father! ibid. He only 
raws in the iſſue a flagellation upon 
himſelf, 149. Is ſerved with it in the 
kitchen, 149, 157. Co For 
Feſuits, their regalaxity in inflicting 
flagellations, 135. Excellent Latin diſ- 
tich made at the expence of the ſociety 
by one of the ſchool-boys, 136. The 
impartial juſtice they did the latter, 136, 
137. - In 
3 ews, the antient, made not ſelf-fla- 
gellations part of their religious worſhip, 
18, 24, 25. The impartiality ſhewn to 
both ſexes among them, 20. The mo- 
dern Jews adopt the practice of volun- 
tary flagellations, 25, 26. A deſcrip- 
tion of their manner of performing 
agellations 
were known among them, 18, 19, 23. 
The number of the blows was fixed by 
the law of Moſes at forty, 18, 19. | 
Innocents, the day of the, a day of 
at retribution and juſtice, 221. The 
ouble meaning of ns appellation, 270. 
Giving the Innocents is an antient as 
well as ingenious cuſtom, 273. | 
Italy. Proceſhons of Diſciplinants are 


„ 


ve N 
The pageantry and feſtivity by which 


they are accompanied, 310. 


ulict of Gonzaga, abominable act of 


ingratitude and vanity of that woman, 


227. 
uni perus (brother) a great partiſan of 
edneſs, 317. His publick entrance 
n | into 


A8. the town of Vherbo, 
His noble cart ern 
that — 


ele- - J 212 7 
, 322 K 0 net Fi W 
e quoted, a, & eg 


175 318. 
en 


37 


— ee 


eee 122 
The feſtival of the Es 
——— WHY s 


; K.* RE RE 
jog . marry 


e Kitchen, the, is the. a 
for flagellations in the Palacts o 


Weſtern — and — Men a 2 


advan place, ibid. The great 
mare the —.— kitchen bare in 


former times in 1 che dignit 
of Kings, 155, 15 — 
on the importance of 0b peng people of the 


kitchen, x60: , [apa on ear in 
r 

- en, his deſcri 

Good Hope, = 


Labat (Father) his travels into 72 
5 and Italy, quoted, 1 N 
Lacademen. 


| flagellating e that - 
took, lace there, 70, "By Are deſcribed, 
or ed to, by Cicero, Plutarch; Lu- 

cian, Seneca, &c. ibid. Are $4 in uſe 
in che times of Tertullian, 74. It is 
_ difficult . whether mere was: more 
ee 
ow” 379. Nel 


ther a 
— ———— of both cheir — 
 reſegtment and mercifulneſa, 264—276. 
Aim at elegance in all their actions, 
203.160. The fingulirpaweraſthegraces 
3 their) attentioti 300 
72 2 

tome, the remarkable entertainment: nd. 
feſtivity that took place in her houſe, , 
201-205. N 

Lantelot du Lac, the Knight, his E Hiſ- 
ory 112 189, 190. 


I” N De * m_ | 


| ur 


Wo it, 234. 

— Father = their n. 
nary, the 
137+ 
tiooe, 137. 9. Tele d. 


alt 
M in the fame i 


odor ec 1% 375 20 rarith 
46 e fonkith. 
 fories compiled; by acobus de oraghne, 


e "on un rn 


devotion, . 1 | 
—— (the yy ne of,) 2 pf 
Ake the 


this chin * . 
rt 
Lima ( quoted, is of 


wp Qui 
- Hohour: to the — of DE. 146. 
de misfortune that befalls her, b. 


- 


Lucian, quoted, 
— 5 n eee 


02. It is continued. to late 
times, 83. Ie greatly im 84. 
An attempt to e vive it, 203. A far- 
„ther deſcription of it, 319, 320. Had 
. Yaſlly the; advantage of all the ſeſtiyalsot 
' alike menen date pp vr 
| 2 21 27104 214 ; 
 Margert,. + be of - Navarye, 
2 do make herſelf. Miſtreſs © 
Ton of n,.,226. Is ues yl 
on horſeback with-the utmoit hurry ; Af 
roger renner ibid. The Nr 1 


in 


1 


ane 80 


* chey Polls Hons. ths gre power 
great, mentioned by Bron- 75 


its 5 83. 
Os, ©2.. 
—. to e- 
and in ſub* quent 


56, 57, 63. 
, 2 


Protifions made ahbe 


ſtrain them, 62, 
times by the G 
U u. 


338 1 
Matbeio (brother) the holy perſonage 
he was, 221. * 7 lecture * — 
| n a youn Who pays a viſit to 
Aim in bis bed, ibis Gugel not to be 
imitated, except by perſons who gre as 
much ſanctity as him, 243, 245 
Menagiana, quoted, 195. 
Mena, a Spaniſh Friar, does not keep 
his word to his female penitents, 207. 
' Middleton, ' his letter from Rome, 
quoted, 78, 262, 309. 15% 
Mind (the human) how variable and 


fantaſtick in her judgments, 233: Sin- 
yok linen, of it, 233, C Jeq. 237, 
ſeq 11 + 


Miſerere, or gif Pſalm, the ſinging 
of it particularly uſed to enliven, as 
_ bh regulate the time of, religious 
flagellation among Chriſtians, 23, 300. 
2 re offs in-Rome, the abuſe they 
made of their power over their a n 
flaves.” See Maſters. 
Melifworth, his deſcription of a [uit 
Ing match at the Court of Denmark, 241. 
Molly Mog, the ſong made to ber 
ö honour, by AY, 69, 70. 
Moliere, 8 12, 87, 174. 
Monaſtic Orders, by whom firſt inſti- 
tuted, 5 Eaſtern and Weſtern A 
1 112. 1 ** hg 
onaſteries, voluntary diſci inev were 
not in _— them, 14 1 of their 
firſt foundation, 101, 112. 
Monts, receive frequent diſciplines 
from their Abbots, 116, 117. Caſes in 
which ſuch diſciplines ought to be in- 
flicted on them, 120-129. Do not 
reſpect much their n notwithſtand- 
ing his power of flagellation, 130, 131. 
An explanation of this fingularity, 132, 
133. Great lovers of entertainments, 
125. Account of a feaſt given by one 
to ſome others, 126, 127. after - reck- 
oning for the ſame, 128. The remark- 
able zeal of one againſt adultery, 121, 


A — The great zeal of another in vindi- 
| 236. Khe honour of the Virgin, K 
g he wager made by a certaĩn Mo 

: . comes off winger; 250. See Friars. 
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| More (Chaheellor) adopts the opinion 
of the uſefulneſs of * flage tions to con- 
vert Merotacks, 218. efONRESOD r 


N., 42 7 WX. | 

\ Natedveſs" is thought by ſome to 
N 10 of itlelf, a degree of ſanctity, 
315, 316. Account of ſeveral of its 
Practitioners, 315, 316. The 
arguments of Cardina Damian in its fa- 
vour, 314. ls after all but an incom- 
plete act of penance, 3199. 
Navarre, 2 Tales of the Queen of) 
quoted, 158, 273. See Margaret. 

- Nuns, 25 conſinement and amorous 
viſions, - Settled days on which they 
are tò inflict diſciplines u __ themſelves, 
2 6 Power nw the A me to _ 

iſciplines upon them, 141-14 aſes 
in which ſhe ĩs directed to uſe that power. 
ibid. The ' ſpirited manner in which 
certain Nuns aſſert che N = their 
Kere 188. Dir 23 5 
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"1  Orbilius, (the pls s,) 66, YR 
Bieri. à m of D that 
oprick, 186. 


Oele, his . direction to Lovers, * 
Aggia quoted, | a; 


Pardulph (St.) affords a — withea- 
' ticated inſtance of nme 4 
in times, , 
Pavillon, his verſes: to, the praiſe of 
Iris 4 1 t a6 1 
- Penance, or penitence, i is: a 8 
Catholicks, 13. its eſſentials, ibid. 
ndred years penance, what it is, 
Is ſometimes performed in 
days, ibid. was but a trifle for 
Eugubio, and Dominic the 


172, 9 


likewiſe performs i it, 181. Real dangers 
of 8 ee os this a; 175» 


110, "29 | ; 
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© Porerima ad Philoſe er) flagella- of flagellation Wy Gent ue ee nn 
e his, 7 CN die uſe made by him of his ane 
Perſam, the uſe of fl ane is power, 117») Are apt to carry the joke 3+" 120 00 
kngwn among them, 49. Are practiſed too fat in their uſe of flagellations, 129. eine 
by at Court, ibid. are performed in a ſeri- Are cautioned againſt, it, TO: 1 e 
ous manner, ibid. | w Tr een „4 
Of nM. recommends Aagellations, ' Duintilianz, quoted, 67. e 
Juixotte, Dom, cis e and; po- bl 44323 
ge. his Satyricon, 0 bo, lite Tpeech to the fair Maritornes, .* "+41; FR 
793 | Is rather too in ulfitive in his conve N 1 
Phil I. of Spain, ſends pre of tion with the Senora Rodriguez, 268. „ ei 
\ marriage to a Princeſs of the Houſe of experiences, the |. relentment...of he „ 
Auſtria, wido to the late King of Dutcheſs and the fair Alden, 0a that e 
France, 148. Fb in; lots, goir oe (ta . | * 7 12242208 
'the agency, of a Father Jeſuit, Ad. his R. 1 : th 27˖Ü˙ 
ſucce — that of the Jeſuit, 149. © -Rabelais, quoted, 135% 235+ p 
Philgſepbers, particular Sects of thens _. Rakes, how ſerved in Reme, 1 0 6 (51 
among che Greeks prattiſe ſelf-flagel- Huſbands of the Wives whom they $24 e 
lations, 74. They greater number of n — 16 TO 
* ridicule practices of this kind, 75. [543 Sug Count of Toulouſe, - how e 
N ian, a, conſulted by Gretaer. on - abſolved of his excommunication, 113. 1 
he i 1 8 nces of the opper diſei- Rodo(ph of. P his great feats in | ie 
pline, 325. His learned deci ibid, the career of flagellation. 12. Th {24 1 [2308 
Picards, a Sect in Der declare Nomant, the great power, of Maſtere 1 
2 freedom from accoutrements, 317. among them over their Slaves, 32. See . 
ary. their notions farther than the Maſters. Conſider, a Whip as a.charac- i 
Adamites had done, ibid. Conſtantly teriſſ ic mark of dominion, Inſtances N 
make their appearance in the hallowed of this notion, 54, 55. Wi agellations - -*7* 24G 
* e here mentioned, ibid. were performed amon * with re- +5 128 
. tures in Churches, are ſaid to be of this kind views, 78—82.-Singular pradlices''._ .- © 
e Libraries of 1 norant Chriſtians, 15 ne ef ch g the vulgar, 84, 835. .. £4 200 
heir too great licence, ibid. Mary The feel the Lupercalia was pe. „ ˖ö—·Dũ 
wicked thoughts propagated by . culiar to them, or at leaſt, was con- e 
16. As well as errors, 1d. | ſtantly 9575 . them till very AE | +4558 
_  Plautus, had been the ſervant of a times, e 4 „ 
Baker, 57. 6. Diete . His al- t. 2 great flagellator, 190, M 1 
-* luhontoa fingular practice of the vulgar in one N La flagellates,cven his own . e 
| in Rome, 85. father, 219. His Monks retaliate his n 
4 © Phuarch 2 49. Had been an flagellations upon him, 19. His lucky | . ©, HR 
| - eye-witgels of the "Aagellating ſolemni- eſcape, 133. 1 1 
3 ties in Lacedæmon, 71. Rouſſeau the Poer, quoted, 122, 236. 10 1 
3 Pint Euxine (the Hermit of the) his K. e (the Miſſes) "their jealouly 77 
ttivance to reſcue a young Woman inſt another young Lady of inferive | a ; 
from $9 hands of a military Man, 164. birth, 232. the manner, of eir e „„ 
are not inſormed hom an! it ſuc- * 4 DAR Hine 15) 431257 - 24 1 AR 
e «cred 209, 210. * 8. „„ 
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Saints, the frequent tricks che devil 
puts upon them, 106. How they have 
received the advances of the fair Sex, 
220—222. The expedient of a certain 
Eaſtern Saint to make himſelf ery, 294. 

ou his manner of diſcipline, 105, 
I 
Sanlec, a French Poet, his Satire on 
Confſeſſors, quoted, 197. 

Scarron, quoted, 236. 

Scaligerana, quoted, 27, 257 5 

Schodlmaſters of modern times are as 
fond of uſing their diſcipline, as ancient 
ones, 65—70. are not worth mention- 
— in ſo intereſting a book as this, 135, 


wy EA Story of his, in bis Men- 
fa Ft, x good 195, 196. | 

Scyth;ans, their expedient to conquer 
their revolted _ ky and ſucceſs, 48. 

Seneca, —— | 

Slaves, t — uſage of them i in 
Rome, 56—63. See Maſlers. 

Solomon (King) recommends flagella- 
tions, 64, 68. His opinion con 

Ch hryſippus, ibid. 

Sovereignt, inſtances of ' Soverei 

We. wh m diſciplines have been in- 


enitents eſtabliſhed there, 303. 
Gallantry and nicety of honour — 
3 in them, ibi. The art of per- 
flagellations with gracefulneſs 
ay * Maſters for that pur- 


Spirit of Ra 

85 hen (Cardin dhe fo denly for 
his = — diſreſpectfully of 
flagellations, 179, 249. 

Stylites (St. Simeon) an Anchorite who 


hag fixed his habitation on the top of a 
column, 100, 101. | 


Suetonius, quoted, Pens , 

Superanus, a Greek hiloſopher, layd- 
— —_— he inflifts upon him- 
fe 

9 great favour and dense 
ſnewn to him by a great Princeſs, 226. 
His ungrateful conduct, ibid. The 
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228. his 
juſtice of the fame, ibid. 


Tales of the « 
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168, 188, 189, 190, 211, 
. . an account of the ee 


of his 88 „ 
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puniſhment, ibid. extreme 
Syrians, voluntary flagellstions of a 


| religious kind wed Rs ger 77. 


Tales, Arabjan 7 Tales; quoted 


Queek ef Navarre, erg 
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" Thratians „geddes of a voluntary 
"king uſed among them, 75. 
Tre we, the he Markioneks 6f) is in- 
e arrogant competition of 
of Liancoutt, a woman of 
an 229. Gets her chaſtiſed 
for it, 2 ; Mor ferious conſequences 
ri among che Romans, 0 
© Hſe, he had ih tar, 54. 


| Venus, the ſtrange weapon with Which 
the Antients ſupplied her, 55, 56. the 
Temple Which the s creed to 
her, 234. 
Fall, 2 ry * 885. 
1 "is 
of a flagellation, 231. is admonith 
never to do ſo any more, ibid. & 3 

Virgil, — 81. 

Arc refcues an Uſurer f 

the hands o the Devils, 250. he 
affiſtance ſhe gives another perſon who 
uſed to pay deyotion to her, 254. The 
remarkable zeal of a Monk to her 
honour, 255, 256. * 

Vifitation (Nuns of the) aifcipline 
themſelves when they pleaſe, 113, 

Voltaire ( M. de) quored, 225 176, 238. 


Walpole (sir Robert) his Extiſe | 
Scheme, preferable, upon the, whole; 
to the ſchemes that took place in the 
times of the Roman Emperors, 106, _ 
Wife, Roman Wives not much 
than modern ones, 59. Inſtance of 
conj love of one whoſe huſband 
offered himſelf to. be din: in het 


N Sovereign Bilhoprick 


in Germany, 213, 4 on is an 


indiſpe * e inſtallation 
in it, 1010 


the Lady 
inferior 
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